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NOT  WISELY,  BUT  TOO  WELL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

is  paved  with  good  intentions,"  said 
someone  once,  says  everybody  now,  but  I  suppose 
that  means  intentions  that  never  come  to  be  any- 
thing but  intentions,  that  remain  fruitless  to  their 
last  days. 

Kate  certainly  did  not  intend  that  hers  should 
serve  the  purpose  of  macadamising  Hades.  And 
what  good  resolutions  she  did  make  that  winter's 
day  in  that  little  squalid  court!  She  would  spend  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  with  these  poor  wretched 
people  —  would  go  among  them  five  days  a  week 
at  least;  and  they  would  have  to  get  more  civil  to 
her  before  long  —  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
She  would  do  such  an  immense  deal  of  good:  people 
always  did  when  they  put  their  shoulder  really  with 
a  will  to  the  wheel.  It  was  evidently  the  course 
chalked  out  for  her  now  in  life,  and  she  would  follow 
it.  After  all,  it  was  less  "flat,  stale,  and  unpro- 
fitable" than  any  other  course.  She  would  practise 
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such  self-denials.  That  copy  of  Cowper's  Letters 
that  she  had  coveted  for  the  last  month,  lying  there 
in  the  bookseller's  window  in  its  green-cloth  cover- 
ing, might  lie  there  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  get 
sun-faded  and  fly-flecked,  for  all  she  would  do  to 
rescue  it.  How  valiant  she  felt  too!  Being  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  king  and  lord  of  all  terrors 
had  made  any  minor  fear  or  alarm  utterly  despicable. 
She  did  not  think  anything  could  frighten  her  to- 
day. She  would  confront  all  the  ticket- of-leave 
men  in  London,  and  not  flinch.  And  then  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that,  at  all  events,  for  to-day  she  had 
done  her  duty,  she  was  getting  very  tired  and  cold; 
she  might  go  home  and  enjoy  luncheon  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  that  arm-chair  by  the  fire  which  she 
knew  would  woo  her  open-armed,  and  the  old  small- 
printed  Shakespeare  that  opened  so  easily  at  a  good 
many  places. 

So  she  turned  about,  and  set  her  face  in  the 
direction  of  home.  She  thought  she  knew  her  way 
perfectly,  and  remembered  every  twist  and  turning 
of  the  way  she  had  come ;  so  she  took  small  heed  to 
her  steps,  but  let  her  feet  lead  her  pretty  much 
where  they  would,  feeling  confident  they  would 
guide  her  all  right.  So  she  passed  along,  wrapped 
up  in  her  own  thoughts,  in  the  serious  thoughts  her 
day's  unwonted  labours  had  suggested.  But  then, 
after  a  while,  she  caught  her  foot  on  a  sharp  stone 
and  hurt  herself,  with  difficulty  saving  herself  from 
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falling  on  her  face;  and  that  brought  her  out  of  her 
meditations  very  effectually.  She  looked  round  her, 
and  began  to  reflect  that  she  seemed  to  have  come 
through  more  courts  and  streets  and  back  places 
than  she  had  done  before;  this  place  she  was  in  now 
looked  unfamiliar.  She  had  never  seen  before,  she 
was  sure,  that  dingy  red-brick  building,  with  J.  E. 
Frickner,  Timber  Merchant,  in  big  black  letters, 
stuck  upon  it.  She  was  perfectly  sure  she  had  never 
seen  that  before,  or  she  should  have  remarked  that 
the  E  was  turned  the  wrong  way. 

How  stupid  of  her  to  have  lost  her  way!  got 
into  the  dangerous  bad  parts  of  Queenstown,  per- 
haps. Heaven  forbid!  Another  look  round;  rather 
an  uneasy  look,  despite  the  newborn  valour.  0, 
thank  goodness,  that  is  a  comfort!  She  must  be 
right  after  all;  for  there,  at  the  bottom  of  that  lane 
runs  the  street  she  first  diverged  from  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  she  goes  on  with  a  good  courage  down  the 
lane  and  into  the  street;  but  when  she  gets  there 
she  is  rather  discomfited  by  the  discovery  that  it  is 
not  the  same  street  after  all.  It  runs  parallel  to  it, 
and  has  the  same  variety  of  gabled  and  ungabled, 
tall  and  short  houses  —  but  it  is  not  the  same;  it  is 
narrower,  darker,  dirtier;  altogether  rather  a  vil- 
lanous-looking  street.  Shall  she  go  up  or  down  — 
which? 

A  few  moments'  consideration,  and  then  she  sets 
off  down.  That  direction  must  bring  one  to  the 
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river,  and  the  river  must  bring  one  home  in  time. 
She  is  not  frightened,  for  what  harm  can  happen  to 
her,  for  it  is  still  broad  day?  but  she  is  glad  that 
there  seem  so  few  people  about,  and  she  has  no  in- 
clination to  fall  back  into  her  musings.  She  looks 
about,  indeed,  with  very  wide-awake,  anxious  eyes. 
Some  way  on,  down  the  street,  there  is  a  low  public- 
house,  standing  a  little  forwards  from  the  other 
buildings,  displaying  an  effigy  which  a  person  of 
lively  imagination  and  great  ingenuity  might  dis- 
cover to  be  intended  to  represent  a  pair  of  keys 
hanging  up  across  one  another;  a  public-house,  with 
a  dingy  bow-window,  and  a  barmaid  with  a  great 
many  flowers  about  her  head,  standing,  arms  akimbo, 
at  the  door.  A  good  many  men  of  a  very  low  class 
—  coalheavers,  bargees,  &c.  —  were  loafing  about, 
hands  in  breeches-pockets,  pipes  in  mouths,  and  on 
their  heads  those  singular  coiffures  appropriated  to 
their  profession,  and  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
care  with  which  they  shade  and  protect  the  napes  of 
their  delicate  necks. 

Kate  had  a  mortal  fear  of  men  of  the  lower 
orders  generally  —  it  was  a  standing  joke  against 
her;  perhaps  her  great  and  exaggerated  timidity  on 
this  score  arose  from  the  fact  that  a  year  or  two  ago 
a  drunken  sailor  had  met  her  in  a  lone  country 
road,  had  stopped  her,  and  made  some  not  over 
polished  joke  at  her  expense,  which  combined  actions 
had  frightened  her  almost  out  of  her  wits.  Being 
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stared  at  she  did  not  mind  a  bit  —  she  was  quite 
used  to  it;  every  man  who  met  her,  from  a  king  to 
a  tinker,  would  be  sure  to  look  twice  at  her-,  she 
did  not  dislike  that;  perhaps  she  would  have  missed 
it  if  they  had  not;  but  of  tramps,  beggars,  common 
men  generally,  she  had  an  absurd  and  unreasonable 
hort-or  and  fear.  She  crossed  the  street  now,  that 
she  might  get  further  from  this  idle  loafing  knot, 
and  marched  along  with  rather  a  quaking  heart, 
very  firm  and  solemn,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  trusting  then  to  escape  notice.  But 
some  star  unfavourable  to  Kate  was  in  the  ascendant 
to-day. 

As  I  have  said,  there  were  but  few  people  in 
the  street,  consequently,  those  men  had,  unfortu- 
nately, not  much  to  look  at  besides  Kate:  add  to 
which,  that  a  person  of  her  appearance  was  a  sight 
not  very  often  beheld  in  this  part  of  the  town.  She 
was  sadly  noticeable  in  her  enveloping  scarlet  cloak 
and  little  neat-shod  tripping  feet.  Before  she  gets 
opposite  to  the  Cross  Keys  they  stop  talking,  they 
stare  unpleasantly  at  her;  one  bargee,  a  youngish 
one,  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  prepares 
to  speak.  Kate  does  not  look,  but  somehow  knows 
it,  and  her  heart  begins  to  beat  very  fast.  And  then 
this  delicately  facetious  remark  comes  in  a  great 
strong  loud  voice  across  the  road,  distinct  on  the 
frosty  air,  to  her  ears: 

"I'll,  gi'e   you  a  ha'penny    for   your  crinoline, 
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miss."  She  pretends  not  to  hear;  she  takes  no 
notice,  and  tries  to  walk  faster,  without  seeming  to 
run.  Then  there  comes  a  coarse  approving  guffaw 
from  the  other  men,  and  the  barmaid  with  the  bad 
brazen  face  applauds,  shrill-voiced  also.  The  young 
bargee's  head  is  turned  by  the  success  of  his  wit,  he 
had  not  calculated  on  such  approbation;  he  does  not 
see  now  why  he  should  not  pursue  it  further.  So  he 
strides  across  the  road,  and  quick  as  the  terrified 
little  feet  go,  he  is  almost  too  quick  for  them.  0 
horror!  she  sees  that  in  a  second  he  will  be  before 
her,  will  be  standing  in  front  of  her,  barring  the 
road.  In  that  one  terrified  moment  she  had  time 
for  a  flash  of  intense  longing  for  Dare  by  her  side, 
to  knock  him  down;  but  as  no  Dare  was  there,  Kate 
did  the  best  she  could  for  herself.  Ridiculous  little 
coward!  on  the  instant  all  her  fortitude  and  dignity 
fled:  she  thought,  for  a  certainty,  that  all  the  dread- 
ful things  she  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  in  books 
were  going  to  happen  to  her.  Now  the  bargee  was 
not  a  particularly  bad  sort  of  fellow  in  his  way: 
foul-mouthed,  certainly,  after  his  kind,  and  perhaps 
a  shade  tipsy;  but  for  all  that,  his  sole  object  and 
intention  in  the  present  case  was  to  be  funny.  But 
people's  ideas  of  wit  are  so  exceedingly  different ,  it 
is  a  thing  that  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  define, 
any  more  than  anybody  has  yet  been  able  to  see 
the  wind.  Kate's  notions  of  wit  were  so  totally 
different  from  his,  that  she  did  not  even  believe  that 
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liis  end  and  aim  was  to  be  witty,  and  nothing  more 
nor  less.  Down  went  the  basket  of  tracts:  Little 
Sinners'  Breeches  grovelled  on  its  face  in  the  glitter; 
Crumbs  for  the  Pantry  was  borne  on  a  light  breeze 
to  the  shrill-voiced  barmaid's  feet.  Kate  gave  one 
short  small  species  of  shriek,  took  to  her  heels,  and 
fled  for  the  bare  life,  as  if  ten  thousand  devils  were 
behind  her,  goaded  on  by  the  night-mare  idea  of 
the  big,  grimy  bargee  following  hard  upon  her 
tracks.  Down  one  street,  up  another,  along  a  dark 
alley,  across  a  court,  round  a  corner,  bang  upi 
against  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  down 
another  street,  between  two  startled  policemen,  whom 
she  did  not  see  —  on  and  on  and  on,  till  she  was 
brought  up  at  last,  stopped  in  her  Mazeppan  course 
by  very  nearly  tumbling  right  over  a  harmless  little 
gentleman  in  black  clothes,  walking  orderly  along, 
looking  at  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  who  consequently 
had  not  seen  the  imminent  danger  that  threatened 
him,  and  who,  by  the  impetus  of  her  rush,  had  been 
sent  spinning  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"Hullo!"  exclaims  the  little  gentleman,  picking 
himself  up,  and  a  good  deal  surprised,  naturally,  at 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  life.  "Hullo,  Kate!"  he 
adds,  in  accents  of  vast  astonishment,  as  he  dis- 
covers the  individual  who  has  made  him  describe 
this  parabolic  curve. 

"James!"  exclaims  Kate  in  equal  surprise,  but 
quite  under  her  breath;  for  she  is  completely  spent 
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now  with  her  violent  exertions,  and  she  leans  against 
a  lamp-post,  and  pants,  and  the  rich  carmine  that 
that  mad  wild  run  had  brought  into  her  cheeks 
ebbed  away  quicker  than  it  came,  leaving  her  pale 
even  to  the  lips  —  a  fair  marble  image  of  fear. 

"What  on  earth  has  come  to  you,  Kate?  What's 
frightened  you?  Has  anything  happened?"  asks 
James  rapidly,  in  an  anxious  concerned  voice;  and 
he  goes  up  to  the  lamp-post  and  takes  a  small  hand 
that  is  trembling  and  shaking  like  a  leaf. 

"Happened!"  repeats  Kate  in  almost  a  whisper, 
still  panting  hard;  "I  should  think  so  indeed!  I  have 
been  running  away  for  my  life  from  a  dreadful  man. 
0  dear,  0  dear!  I  thought  he  was  close  behind  me. 
He's  somewhere  near  now,  I'm  sure;"  and  she 
shuddered  and  cast  a  frightened  look  around  her. 

James  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  street, 
gazed  in  search  of  this  man,  this  bogie,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  an  old  orange-woman  at  her  stall, 
haggling  with  a  very  little  boy,  and  two  or  three 
liighly  respectable  personages,  evidently  occupied 
entirely  and  wholly  in  their  own  concerns.  Then 
he  brings  back  his  eyes  to  Kate's  face. 

"Dreadful  man!"  he  says  in  a  surprised  tone; 
"what  do  you  mean,  Kate?  There's  no  dreadful 
man  in  sight  that  I  can  find  out,  unless  I  am  one 
myself.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  not  been 
dreaming?" 

"Dreaming!"  repeats  Kate  with  indignation,  and 
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she  stops,  leaning  against  the  lamp-post,  and  speaks 
out  of  breath  still,  decidedly,  but  rapid  and  excited. 
"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  dreamt  that  the  great 
big  brute  tried  to  stop  me  in  the  road,  and  said 
something  to  me  —  0,  I  do  not  know  what  — 
something  horrible?  Dreaming,  indeed!  I  don't 
admire  such  dreams." 

James  listens  attentively,  and  is  convinced. 
Then  Kate  comes  quite  to  herself  again;  picks  up 
her  courage  now  that  there  is  nothing  to  test  it, 
and  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  adventure  striking  her, 
she  begins  to  laugh. 

"Well,  I've  left  them  one  token  of  affection; 
they've  got  the  tract-basket  to  amuse  themselves 
with  —  all  those  little  good  books  you  covered  so 
nicely.  1  forgot  all  about  the  basket  and  it  slipped, 
of  course,  off  my  arm,  and  tumbled  down  —  0,  dear, 
what  fun!  —  with  such  a  noise  on  the  ground.  I 
should  have  died  laughing,  I'm  sure,  if  I  had  not 
been  in  such  an  awful  fright." 

"I'm  exceedingly  vexed  that  you  should  have 
met  with  such  a  disagreeable  adventure.  I  should 
not  have  thought  it  the  least  likely  in  broad  day- 
light; it  is  most  annoying  —  most"  says  James. 

And  it  seems  to  be  so  to  him;  for  his  pale  white 
face  looks  graver  and  sterner  than  she  had  ever 
seen  it  before;  graver  and  sterner  than  one  could 
have  imagined  such  a  face  could  look;  but  even 
the  great  Jewish  lawgiver's  brows  curved  into  a 
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frown  sometimes  —  the  brows  of  Lim  who  was  the 
meekest  man  upon  earth. 

"0,  what  does  it  matter  now?"  answers  Kate 
lightly;  "something  to  put  in  my  journal,  that's  all. 
You  see  I'm  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  myself, 
by  the  swiftness  of  my  movements;  and  I  daresay 
the  man  only  meant  to  be  facetious;  only  bargee's 
wit  is  of  the  most  cumbrous.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
anything  the  moment  I  saw  you;"  and  she  smooths 
her  fuzzy  hair,  and  laughs  again  at  the  thought  of 
the  scattered  tracts. 

James  felt  such  a  thrill  of  pleasure  when  she 
said  that,  and  immediately  felt  excessively  angry 
with  himself  for  what  he  called  his  puerile  vanity; 
the  cause  was  so  much  disproportioned  to  the  effect. 
He  must  stop  this  girl  from  poisoning  him  with  her 
sweet  unconscious  flattery.  He  speaks  sternly  to 
her,  unpleasantly  the  reverse  as  he  feels. 

"Your  flattery  is  too  broad,  Kate;  even  I  cannot 
swallow  it.  Much  protection  I  should  have  been  to 
you,  should  not  I?  Much  chance  I  should  have 
against  any  bargee  that  ever  was  born.  You  must 
know  that  it  would  be  more  than  ridiculous  for 
anyone  to  come  to  me  for  physical  help;"  and  he 
feels  for  a  moment  a  sharp  smarting  scorn  and 
loathing  for  his  own  punyness  of  outward  make. 

"Is  it  part  of  your  code  of  religion,"  asks  Kate 
gaily,  "to  snub  everybody  who  is  so  impertinent  as 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  you?  because  if  so,  I 
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shall  do  my  best  to  frustrate  your  intentions  by 
paying  you  a  series  of  the  prettiest  of  pretty 
speeches." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Kate,"  goes  on  James, 
not  able  quite  to  resist  the  incense  of  that  pleasant 
voice;  "but  tell  me  what  on  earth  brought  you  into 
this  bad  part  of  the  town-,  you  have  been  in  amongst 
all  these  roughs?" 

"What  brought  me?"  says  Kate,  drawing  herself 
up  with  much  assumed  dignity;  "why  duty,  of 
course;  what  else?  I've  been  ministering  to  my 
sheep,  as  the  Evangelicals  would  say.  There  — 
respect  and  admire  me  as  much  as  you  please." 

"Have  you,  indeed?"  asks  James;  and  he  allows 
himself  to  feel  very  pleased  now.  It  is  a  legitimate 
subject  for  clerical  rejoicing,  he  thinks.  "And  how 
did  you  get  on  with  them?"  he  asks  with  eager 
interest. 

"0,  very  well,"  answers  Kate,  without  thinking; 
"at  least  pretty  well;  at  least  middling;  they  did 
not  seem  particularly  rejoiced  to  see  me;  your  people 
are  not  very  polished.  I  cannot  say  they  are  of 
the  most  boorish;  I  must  say  that  for  them.  I  don't 
think  they  can  have  any  of  them  paid  the  extra 
twopence  for  manners." 

"They've  not  been  rude  to  you,  any  of  them?" 
asks  James  hastily,  feeling  a  momentary  movement 
of  most  unchristian  rage  and  hatred  vaguely  against 
someone  of  his  remarkably  rough  flock;  showing 
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that,  after  all,  he  was  a  man  with  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  not  a  god,  with  cool,  passionless  ichor. 

U0,  dear  no,"  answers  Kate;  "nothing  but  their 
innate  incivility;  nothing  peculiar  to  me.  I  was 
only  joking  when  I  said  they  had  not  paid  the  two- 
pence." 

U0,  but  I  know  they  haven't,"  says  James; 
"not  paid  the  twopence  as  you  express  it;  I  know 
it  to  my  cost;"  and  then  he  goes  on  speaking  almost 
to  himself  as  it  were. 

"After  all,  I'm  sure  that  doing  things  that  go 
against  the  grain  is  wholesome  diet  for  our  sluggish, 
self-indulgent  souls  —  for  men,  I  know  it  is;  but 
for  all  that,  I'm  half  sorry  I  put  you  upon  this 
plan,  Kate.  I'm  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  you 
are  too  young  and  delicate  and  beautiful  to  come 
into  contact  with  such  a  set  of  boors  and  ruffians." 
He  has  the  immense  reverence  and  veneration  for 
woman  in  the  abstract  of  a  man  who  has  never  had 
much  to  say  to  them;  he  looks  upon  them  as  in- 
finitely tender  and  brittle;  he  does  not  know  what 
tough  things  they  are. 

Kate  covered  him  with  confusion  now  by  burst- 
ing out  laughing  in  his  face. 

"Well  done!"  she  says;  "thank  you  a  thousand 
times.  I'd  take  off  my  hat,  only  it  would  not  look 
well  in  the  street.  That's  the  very  first  compliment 
you  ever  paid  me,  James,  and  it  is  fit  that  it  should 
be  a  good  big  one."  And  then  she  repents  of 
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having  made  him  blush  so,  and  goes  on  quickly, 
"But  I  assure  you  you're  quite  mistaken  in  thinking 
me  delicate.  I  am  as  strong  as  six  horses;  self- 
indulgent  I  am,  I  know;  but  what  I  have  been 
seeing  to-day  has  made  me  feel  as  if  I  never  could 
be  so  again.  0,  James,"  she  says,  her  thoughts 
going  back  to  that  late  scene  —  "O,  you  know 
I've  been  sitting  by  a  woman,  watching  her  die. 
Just  think  of  that!  I  cannot  say  how  awed  and 
grave  and  solemn  it  made  me  feel.  I  declare  it 
seemed  as  if  I  never  could  be  frivolous  and  flirting 
and  silly  again,  as  long  as  I  lived.  It  made  me 
think  —  0,  I  don't  know  what  it  made  me  think;" 
and  she  broke  off,  ashamed  of  showing  so  much  of 
her  inner  self. 

"It  made  you  think,  Kate,"  says  James,  with 
the  high  glad  look  ennobling  his  face  as  it  some- 
times did,  "that  since  death  is  the  end  and  crown 
of  all  life,  it  would  be  but  prudent  and  wise  so  to 
walk  that  that  dark  crown  may  not  press  down 
your  brows  with  an  intolerable  weight  when  you 
come  to  wear  it  at  last." 

"Yes,  that's  pretty  much  what  I  meant,  I  sup- 
pose," says  Kate,  looking  down;  "I  should  not 
have  put  it  so  poetically.  But  really,"  she  went  on, 
"you  have  no  notion  how  good  and  steady  and 
practical  I'm  going  to  turn.  I  intend  to  set  up  a 
serge  gown,  with  a  rope  round  the  waist,  and  a 
poke  bonnet,  through  which  my  friends  may  catch 
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transient  glimpses  of  my  face  as  through  a  tunnel. 
Won't  it  be  becoming?" 

"I'll  tell  you  when  I  see,"  responds  James, 
laughing,  "not  before.  My  imagination  is  not  lively 
enough  to  conceive  such  a  metamorphosis." 

"Seriously,"  says  .Kate,  "I  have  got  half  a 
hundred  plans  in  my  head,  that  I  want  to  unfold 
to  you;  but  I  don't  see  why  we  should  stand  here, 
catching  our  deaths  of  cold.  I'm  sure  my  nose'll 
drop  off  soon.  Come  and  walk  home  with  me,  and 
we  can  talk  as  we  go  along.  Come." 

He  would  like  intensely  to  walk  home  with  her, 
and  there's  no  reason  why  he  should  not;  he  is  not 
particularly  busy  to-day,  but  that  over-strained 
notion  of  duty  will  not  let  him. 

•  "No  indeed,  Kate,  I  cannot,"  he  says  reluctantly; 
"it  is  very  bad  manners  to  refuse  to  escort  a  young 
lady  —  I'm  aware  of  that;  but  I'll  engage  that  you 
shall  come  to  no  harm  between  this  and  your  own 
door." 

"Well,  it's  very  uncivil  of  you,  I  must  say," 
answers  Kate,  rather  vexed,  biting  her  lips;  not 
accustomed  to  have  anything  she  asked  of  men 
denied  her.  "0  come,  there's  a  dear  fellow,"  she 
adds  softly,  laying  a  small,  beseeching  hand  on  his 
arm.  He  feels  what  he  never  felt  before  to-day, 
that  those  eyes  and  those  tones  are  making  him 
drunk. 

He    shakes   her    off,    and  speaks  very  harshly 
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again  to  her.  "Kate,  Kate,  why  will  you  always 
be  a  hindrance  to  me  instead  of  a  help?  Have  not 
you  learned  to-day  what  a  lot  of  work  there  is  to 
do,  and  how  little  time  to  do  it  in?" 

"Don't  come  then,"  says  Kate,  vexed  still; 
"you're  a  tiresome,  disagreeable  old  thing.  I'll  do 
you  that  justice;  good-bye:"  and  she  shakes  hands, 
nods  her  small  head,  and  walks  off  down  the  street 
with  her  light  springy  step,  pondering  on  the 
marvellous  circumstance  of  James  having  spoken 
crossly  to  her  twice  in  ten  minutes. 

And  poor  James  walked  off  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, out  of  the  broad  streets  with  the  shops  and  the 
frequent  gas-lamps,  down  into  the  dreary  slums  out 
of  which  Kate  had  just  emerged;  past  the  Cross 
Keys,  where  the  brazen-faced  barmaid  was  still 
standing,  arms  akimho,  where  the  men  were  yet 
laughing,  coarse- voiced ,  at  the  excellent  joke  they 
had  played  upon  the  young  'ooman  in  the  red  cloak ; 
passed  on  and  on,  with  his  head  bent,  abased  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  was  finding  out  fast  that  he  loved 
this  girl  —  this  girl  who  had  sent  him  spinning  off 
the  trottoir;  loved  her,  not  in  a  pastoral,  brotherly 
way,  for  he  would  not  keep  that  flimsy  veil  before 
his  eyes;  loved  her  with  infinite  purity  and  reverence 
indeed,  as  it  was  his  way  to  love,  but  for  all  that, 
as  man  loves  woman.  He  who  had  said  to  himself 
rejoicingly  a  hundred  times,  that  his  bride  was  the 
Church,  and  none  other,  now  found  himself  hankering 
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after  an  earthly  bride.  He  who  had  been  dowered 
with  high  ecstasies,  with  lofty  communings  with  the 
skies  —  he  who  had  over  and  over  again  longed  to 
be  rid  of  the  shackles  of  the  body,  that  he  might 
feel  the  airs  of  heaven  blowing  at  last  freshly  on  a 
free  brow  —  was  now  being  bound  tighter  and 
tighter  by  the  manacles  and  fetters  of  the  flesh. 
That  heart  which  had  been  wont  to  throb  with  a 
oneness  of  longing  for  the  service  of  his  Lord,  now 
beat  as  quickly  and  tumultuously  as  any  other  man's 
at  seeing  a  little  coquettish  figure  coming  tripping 
along  to  meet  him;  at  seeing  rare  green  eyes  smiling 
frankly  upon  him  under  the  black  shadow  of  a  little 
hat.  He  to  think  of  loving  any  woman  —  the  utter 
ludicrousness  of  the  idea!  —  he  whose  face  and 
figure  could  provoke  nothing  but  either  laughter  or 
pity  in  any  woman's  breast.  Only  very  great  genius 
could  counteract  the  effect  of  such  an  outward  man, 
he  told  himself  scornfully,  and  if  he  possessed  great 
genius,  it  had  been  all  these  years  hid  under  a  bushel, 
and  remained  latent  still  to  all  appearance.  The  ad- 
mirable presumption,  too,  of  loving  Kate  Chester!  — 
a  girl  before  whom  men  went  down  like  ninepins;  a 
girl,  moreover,  whose  eyes  glanced  and  melted  so 
only  yesterday  with  untamed,  boundless  passion  for 
another  man  —  "a  great  brutal  butcher  of  a  fellow," 
he  felt  inclined  to  call  him  to  his  own  soul,  but  he 
checked  the  impulse;  a  man  certainly  as  much  his 
superior  in  all  external  gifts  as  in  all  probability  he 
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was  in  all  mental  ones.  Of  this  girl,  whom  he  had 
so  foolishly,  rashly  hoped  to  be  of  use  to,  to  make 
good  and  happy,  —  of  this  girl  Satan  was  making  a 
gin  and  a  trap  to  snare  his  own  soul.  It  was  the 
bitterest,  sharpest  temptation  he  had  ever  had  to  go 
through;  but  he  should  be  enabled  to  pull  through 
yet-,  he  knew  that  confidently.  He  would  work 
harder  than  ever  —  ceaselessly,  and  eat  less  — 
starve  out  this  earthly  demon.  He  should  kill  him- 
self most  likely.  Kate  had  said  so;  there,  Kate 
again!  Well,  what  matter?  it  would  only  be  opening 
the  prison-door,  and  letting  the  captive  out;  for  what 
after  all  is  life  but  a  prison-house?  So  he  toiled  on 
that  day  with  a  will,  going  in  and  out  at  many  a 
low  door,  praying,  comforting,  exhorting,  spending, 
and  being  spent;  and  when  he  came  home  late  at 
night,  toil-worn  and  faint,  he  rejected  the  mutton- 
bone  his  landlady  offered  to  his  notice,  supped  off  a 
crust  of  bread,  and  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  all 
night  that  he  was  engaged  to  Kate  Chester,  and  that 
she  was  looking  up  into  his  face,  with  her  hand 
resting  light  and  warm  on  his  arm,  as  she  had  done 
under  the  lamp-post  in  the  frosty  street  to-day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  a  nice  thing  cousinhood  is!  After  over 
twenty  years'  experience  I  say  still,  what  a  nice 
thing!  I  said  that  before  once;  but,  after  all,  there's 
no  great  harm  in  saying  a  thing  just  twice.  Dreary 
reiterations  and  self-repeatings  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
only  permissible  to  the  old  and  toothless  (by  the  bye, 
nobody  is  toothless  nowadays)  •,  but  I  think  that  even 
a  person  who  is  some  way  off  thirty  may  be  allowed 
to  state  a  fact  twice  when  they  wish  to  impress  that 
fact  on  their  hearers.  Cousinhood  then,  let  it  be 
affirmed,  for  "positively  the  last  time,"  is  a  nice 
thing;  nice,  both  in  what  it  presents,  and  in  what  it 
does  away  with.  Half  one's  life  is  taken  up  in 
breaking  the  ice;  in  thawing  new  acquaintances  into 
warmth  and  good-fellowship.  Perhaps  after  all,  when 
one  has  succeeded  at  last  in  hammering  a  little  hole 
in  the  ice,  one  finds  nothing  but  an  unsavoury  puddle 
underneath.  It  is  so  nice  to  be  able  to  skip  altogether 
over  the  long  twilight  of  formality,  to  jump  at  once 
into  the  broad  daylight  of  intimacy.  Add  to  which, 
the  chances  are  that  cousins  will  have  something  of 
the  same  sort  of  tastes  —  will  amalgamate  well, 
having  the  same  quality  of  blood  running  in  their 
veins.  The  prologue  is  over;  now  for  the  play. 

The  four  Chester  girls1  ideas  of  this  delicate  re- 
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lationship  were  much  what  I  have  been  writing  down. 
All  their  lives  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  being 
kissed  ad  lib.  by  about  half  a  hundred  male  cousins 
—  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  parsons;  of  telling  home 
truths,  too,  and  generally  fraternising  with  about  the 
same  number  of  female  ditto;  and  they  had  now  no 
wish  to  exclude  new-found  Kate  and  Maggie  from 
the  menagerie,  or  Happy  Family.  Enlarged  views 
those  four  virgins  held  on  this  theme,  certes  —  they 
went  beyond  me.  The  claims,  indeed,  of  friendship 
and  kinship  seemed  to  be  verged  into  one,  and  each 
augmented  the  other  in  this  case.  To  be  running 
continually  in  and  out  of  each  other's  houses  like 
tame  cats  —  to  have  no  privacy  as  regarded  each 
other  —  to  borrow  each  other's  gowns,  and  copy 
each  other's  head-gears  —  to  tell  each  other  every- 
thing that  could  be  brought  under  the  head  of  a 
love-affair,  not  forgetting,  indeed,  minor  passages  of 
arms  —  to  stand  up  and  battle  boldly  for  each  be- 
hind the  other's  back  when  attacked  —  to  quarrel  a 
little  now  and  then  —  to  keep  the  river  of  their 
loves  from  stagnating  into  a  currentless  pool,  — 
these  were  in  full  their  ideas  and  notions  of  the 
whole  duty  of  cousins  to  each  other;  and  these  ideas 
and  notions  they  honestly  tried  to  put  into  action  — 
not  letting  them  rest  in  theory.  Anyone  very  short 
of  a  job  may  listen  a  little,  and  hear  a  few  words  of 
talk  at  Grove  House  after  breakfast. 

One  cold  frosty  morning,   Jane  comes  bustling 
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into  the  room,  neat,  dapper,  sleek-haired,  with  an 
armful  of  garments  to  mend  for  the  family  in  her 
fat  arms. 

"Any  of  you  girls  going  down  to  Cadogan-place 
to-day?"  she  asks;  "I  suppose,  of  course,  some- 
hody  is." 

Now  Cadogan-place  was  the  blest  spot  which 
harboured  the  prettiest  girls  in  Queenstown;  at  least 
so  Queenstown  said,  having  only  tantalising  glimpses 
of  them  as  they  passed  along  the  road  in  speckled 
black  veils  that  foiled  curiosity  —  Margaret  and 
Kate  Chester. 

"I  think  most  likely  I  shall  run  down  there 
some  time  after  twelve,"  replies  Emily,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  reading  a  long,  crossed,  young-lady-friendish- 
looking  letter.  "Ma  teases  so  about  one's  complexion 
if  one  does  not  take  a  walk  in  the  morning,  and  it's 
as  well  to  go  there  as  anywhere  else." 

"I  never  take  any  notice  of  Ma's  lectures  about 
complexion,"  answered  the  calm  Jane  dutifully. 
"What's  the  good?  Walking  in  the  morning  or  at 
dead  of  night  either  will  not  change  tallow  into 
roses  and  lilies;  but  do  go  all  the  same,  and  get 
Kate  to  show  you  how  she  does  her  hair  —  rolled, 
you  know  —  and  stay  luncheon;  and  get  the  recipe 
of  that  pudding  they  had  the  other  day  —  Pa  liked 
it  so  much;  perhaps  they  will  not  give  it  to  you. 
Some  people  won't,  I  know;  but  you  can  but  try; 
and  I'll  come  and  join  you  there  afterwards  if  I  can 
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possibly  make  time,  for  I  have  hundreds  of  things 
to  do." 

"I  wonder  you  girls  aren't  ashamed  of  your- 
selves, the  way  you  have  taken  to  living  upon  these 
unfortunate  creatures  at  Cadogan-place ;  you're  al- 
ways wearing  their  clothes,  or  eating  their  dinners, 
or  sponging  upon  them  somehow." 

All  this  George  growls,  looking  up  from  the 
Field ,  which  he  is  perusing:  apparently  the  fights 
and  other  instructive  things  he  finds  there  are  not 
very  interesting  or  enchaining  to  the  attention. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  sponging," 
replies  Jane,  rather  nettled  (and  it  is  an  obnoxious 
word). 

"If  we  wear  their  clothes  and  eat  their  dinners, 
they  wear  our  clothes  and  eat  our  dinners.  You 
might  have  seen  my  black  tiara  on  Maggie's  head 
at  the  concert  the  other  night,  if  you  had  had  any 
eyes  for  anything  but  her  face.  It  is  quite  a  -case 
of  mutual  accommodation;  is  it  not,  girls?" 

"Well,  anyhow,"  resumes  George,  with  more  in- 
genuousness than  politeness,  "you  know  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  must  get  thoroughly  tired  of 
you;  popping  in  and  out,  as  you  are  doing  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  It  must  be  a  deuce  of 
a  bore  never  to  have  two  seconds  that  you  can  call 
your  own;  that  you  can  feel  free  from  an  invasion 
of  Goths  and  Vandals,  or  women,  which  is  worse. 
They  don't  tell  you  so,  of  course  —  they  are  too 
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civil  to  do  that;  but  take  my  word  for  it  they  are 
wishing  you  away  a  good  deal  oftener  than  you 
think." 

"George,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  mind  your 
own  business?"  answered  his  sister,  with  reddened 
cheeks  and  an  angry  irritation.  "It  is  not  the  least 
consequence  to  anybody  what  you  think;  but  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  am  certain,  perfectly  certain,  as 
certain  as  you're  sitting  there,  that  it  is  a  great 
charity  going  to  see  those  poor  girls,  and  that  they 
think  so;  it  must  be  dreadfully  dull  for  them,  not 
knowing  a  soul  to  speak  to  in  all  the  place  ex- 
cept us." 

"It's  their  own  fault,  and  nobody  else's,  that 
they  don't  know  a  soul,"  replies  George,  rustling 
his  newspaper,  and  looking  up  and  down  the  columns 
vaguely:  "they  might  know  anyone  there  is  to 
know,  such  as  they  are,"  he  interposed,  with  slight 
contempt  for  the  Queenstown  aborigines,  "if  they 
chose.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  young  Gresham 
was  asking  me  to  introduce  him  to  my  cousin  — 
the  tall  one,  he  said.  I  suppose  he  meant  Maggie. 
I  think  he  is  rather  a  victim  to  her;  poor  little  fel- 
low." None  of  George's  womankind  are  convinced 
by  all  this  cogent  reasoning  —  not  even  silenced. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  suspect  them  of 
telling  lies,"  begins  his  second  sister's  pertinacious 
voice,  "just  because  you  would  not  care  to  see  us 
yourself.  Margaret  always  tells  us  she  is  charmed 
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to  see  us;  and  I'm  sure  she  looks  it;  so  I  don't  know 
what  else  you  would  have." 

"Margaret,  perhaps,"  answers  the  warrior  dubi- 
ously,  putting  down  the  Field;  "but  how  about 
Kate?" 

"0,  poor  Kate,"  replies  the  young  lady  lightly, 
"she  sits  on  the  rug  and  gazes  out  of  the  window 
with  those  great  melancholy  green  eyes  of  hers,  and 
does  not  say  much  one  way  or  the  other,  except 
when  you  are  there." 

"She  looks  awfully  stupid  sometimes,"  puts  in 
Mary  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  she  is 
doing  up  accounts,  "six  and  five,  eleven,  and  seven, 
eighteen,  —  as  if  she  had  been  crying  her  eyes  out, 
—  and  four,  twenty-two." 

"I  should  not  think  your  chatter  would  be 
likely  to  make  her  much  better,"  mumbles  George 
crossly,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire:  "rather 
worse;  at  least  if  she  is  anything  like  me,  it  would." 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  light  the  same  subject 
was  regarded  in  the  much-talked-of  Cadogan-place. 

"Dear,  dear,"  exclaims  Maggie,  on  the  very 
same  morning,  at  the  very  same  hour,  looking  in  a 
bored  way  out  of  the  window,  whence  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  seen  but  the  river  flowing  broadly  on, 
fatiguing  the  senses  with  the  thought  of  how  many 
centuries  it  had  been  rolling  along  there  in  its  mo- 
notonous brownness  between  its  low  banks,  "how 
awfully  dull  it  is  to  be  sure!  It's  the  dullest  place 
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I  ever  was  in,  without  any  exception.  I  declare  I 
wish  I  was  back  in  the  sheepfold  with  old  Daddy 
Piggott;  it  was  a  shade  less  stagnant.  I  wish  to 
goodness  Blount  would  come  home  to  enliven  one 
a  bit.  I  wish  almost  anything  would  happen  to  me-, 
except,  of  course,  breaking  my  legs,  or  dying.  It 
is  such  a  bore  not  knowing  a  soul  to  speak  to  ex- 
cept the  Chesters.  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  do  without  them." 

Kate  shrugged  her  shoulders  after  the  French 
fashion  De  Quincy  inveighs  against  so  bitterly. 
"I'm  beginning  to  come  to  the  conclusion,"  she  said, 
turning  down  the  corners  of  that  undulating  mouth 
of  hers  in  a  rather  disgusted  way,  "that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  some- 
times have  the  incivility  to  fancy  that  1  should  not 
at  all  mind  trying  to  live  without  them  a  bit,  for  a 
change.  They're  too  kind,  don't  you  know?" 

"Not  for  me,"  says  sociable  Maggie  stoutly.  "I 
agree  with  Alexander  Selkirk: 

'  O  Solitude ,  where  are  thy  charms  ? '  " 

"Now,  yesterday,"  pursues  Kate,  trying  mean- 
while cruelly  to  induce  Tip  to  growl  by  pulling  his 
elementary  tail,  "I  could  have  cursed  them  circum- 
stantially with  pleasure,  if  it  had  not  been  wicked. 
When  I  had  just  established  myself  so  comfortably 
by  the  fire,  with  my  book,  and  then  to  hear  that  un- 
failing rat-a-tat-tat,  that  comes  as  regularly  as  the 
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baker's  and  the  butcher's  ring,  I  knew  that  peace 
had  fled  to  the  realms  above  then." 

"Ah,"  said  Maggie,  with  the  shadow  of  a  mild 
sneer,  "I'm  not  such  a  superior  creature  as  you, 
you  know.  I  like  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  now 
and  then.  I  confess,  indeed,  I  can  hardly  see  too 
much  of  them  to  please  my  own  taste." 

"Well,  tastes  differ,"  replies  Kate.  "That's  all 
very  lucky  and  right,  you  know.  I'd  rather  never 
see  a  human  face  all  the  year  round,  except  my  own, 
of  course.  It's  always  pleasant  to  see  that,  looking 
at  one  in  the  glass  —  always  except  when  one's 
nose  gets  red." 

Young  ladies  are  proverbial  for  not  meaning  ex- 
actly what  they  say  in  any  case.  I  don't  think 
Kate  exactly  hated  the  "human  face  divine,"  as  she 
protested  she  did.  Habit  is  second  nature  too,  as 
everybody  knows.  One  gets  almost  always  rather 
to  like  what  comes  into  one's  day's  work  every  day 
for  a  good  long  time  together.  I  think  even  Kate 
(little  as  she  thought  it)  would  have  missed  her 
snub-faced  cousins  if  they  had  ceased  to  come  bus- 
tling in,  cheery  and  laughing,  with  their  vast  animal 
spirits  and  their  four  black  hats,  with  their  frequent 
black  feathers,  to  provide  which  many  a  Gallinacean 
fowl  must  have  gone  tailless.  Anyhow,  like  them 
or  not,  Kate  had  to  swallow  a  good  dose  of  them  in 
these  sharp  winter-days.  As  their  remonstrating 
brother  had  said,  they  were  always  dropping  in, 
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either  together  or  severally,  to  learn  a  new  stitch,  to 
borrow  the  last  number  of  somebody's  new  novel, 
or  with  some  other  such  Liliputian  excuse. 

Now  the  Chesters,  as  I  have  before  stated,  were 
wonderful  hands  at  scraps  of  news  —  quite  wonder- 
ful. I  never  knew  their  equal.  One  girl  used  to 
come  rather  near  them,  but  not  up  to  them,  and 
she  died  young.  They  had  a  knack  of  retailing  a 
small  thing  so  as  to  make  it  seem  good-sized,  by 
dint  of  pleasant  little  well-salted  additions  and  com- 
ments. 

Now,  however  high-souled  and  fine  and  above 
sublunary  matters  we  may  be,  or  fancy  ourselves,  I 
think  myself  that  there  are  few  of  us,  whether  old 
or  young,  man  or  maid,  who  do  not  care  a  little  bit 
to  hear  whether  Mr.  Smith  is  going  to  marry  Miss 
Brown,  or  whether  Mr.  Kobinson  does  really  bully 
that  poor  starved-looking  wife  of  his,  as  they  say, 
or  whether  (best  of  all  this)  that  odd  story  about 
young  Snooks  and  the  Irish  girl  can  have  any  truth 
in  it,  or  whether  it  is  only  slander. 

Man  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  man  —  so 
much  a  part,  so  little  a  whole  —  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  intended  to  be  so  self-sufficing  and  self- 
contained,  so  like  a  snail  in  his  portable  house,  as 
some  folks  say.  I  think  he  is  intended  to  take  a 
little  interest  in  his  neighbours'  concerns:  not  a 
spiteful  Paul-Pry  interest,  but  a  genuine,  well-wish- 
ing, hearty  one. 
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Maggie  was  honest,  at  least  on  this  score.  She 
owned  that  news  in  the  abstract,  news  as  news,  was 
dear  to  her.  It  was  a  pleasant  sauce  to  the  every- 
day solids  of  household  and  sensible  business-talk. 
She  did  not  see  why  a  slight  appetite  for  gossip 
need,  of  necessity,  abase  the  female  mind,  which 
was  made  for  small  things,  which  had  to  be  uncom- 
fortably stretched  to  take  in  big  ones;  why  it  need 
unfit  one  to  enjoy  the  high  and  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  that  one  meets  with  in  books.  They  need 
not  clash  these  two  things  —  this  iron  and  this 
pottery  vessel.  But  then  Maggie  was  a  benighted 
creature,  who  did  not  set  up  to  be  anything  but  a 
fairly  intelligent  woman,  who  thought  the  world  not 
at  all  a  bad  sort  of  place,  and  liked  to  suck  as 
much  pleasure  out  of  it  as  her  innocent  woman-lips 
could  get. 

Kate,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  —  for  I  liked  Kate 
a  great  deal  the  best  in  most  things  —  was  in  this  a 
small  humbug.  She  affected  to  be  lifted  up  many 
miles  in  air  above  her  cousins'  matrimonial  and  erotic 
(not  erratic)  talk.  She  would  get  a  book,  and  pre- 
tend to  read  it,  finding  the  conversation  below  her 
intellect;  but  before  long  the  book  would  drop  out 
of  the  white  fingers,  the  eyes  would  shine  with  very 
unfeigned  interest,  and  the  lips  would  frame  some 
question  that  showed  she  had  been  listening  all  the 
time,  despite  the  book  and  the  high-souled  contempt 
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for  "such  rubbish."    Young  women  are  such  uncon- 
scious hypocrites. 

George  Chester,  though  he  rebuked  his  sisters 
pretty  smartly  for  their  proneness  to  frequent  the 
little  house  standing  back  from  the  road,  with  the 
laurestine  bushes  before  it,  was  not  by  any  means 
free  from  the  same  weakness  himself;  he  somehow 
found  himself  turning  in  at  that  white  gate  very 
often,  in  the  gloaming  of  those  short  December  days. 
He  would  drop  in  to  afternoon  tea;  that  was  mostly 
the  excuse.  Now  George  had  been  wont  to  turn  up 
his  massive  square  nose  in  a  manner  not  intended 
by  nature  at  the  mere  mention  of  this  illegitimate 
interloper  between  luncheon  and  dinner,  had  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  — th  generally, 
that  any  man  must  be  a  muff  who,  as  a  habit,  in- 
dulged in  it;  but  I  suppose  George  had  altered  his 
mind  now,  or  else  was  content  to  be  a  muff,  which, 
by  the  bye,  is  a  thing  that  no  man  that  ever  yet 
lived  thought  himself  to  be.  Yes,  George  sauntered 
down  that  little  sheltered  drive  very  often.  The 
maid  got  to  know  his  face,  with  the  tawny  mous- 
tache, and  the  wide  mouth  that  was  mostly  laughing 
under  it,  almost  as  well  as  she  did  her  own.  Up 
the  little  narrow  stairs,  into  the  warm  scented  room, 
almost  every  day  of  his  life;  and  moreover,  did  not 
get  a  cold  shoulder  turned  to  him  by  any  means 
when  he  got  there;  got,  on  the  contrary  a  very  frank, 
hearty  welcome,  though  he  did  come  so  often.  A 
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chair  by  the  fire,  in  which  nobody  else  ever  sat 
when  he  was  present,  and  which  was  fast  getting 
the  pleasant  home-sounding  name  of  "  George's  chair; " 
Tip  wagging  and  fawning  and  wriggling  his  body 
into  the  shape  of  a  comma  about  his  feet,  as  soon  as 
his  face  shows  itself  inside  the  door.  Maggie  looks 
up  from  her  work,  and  smiles,  and  says,  "How  d'ye 
do ,  George  ? "  and  looks  down  again  —  blushes 
mostly.  She's  not  exactly  in  love  with  this  young 
man;  I'll  tell  anyone  who  is  curious  upon  this  point 
that  much.  He  is  such  a  flirt  that  she  fears  it  would 
be  rather  a  losing  bargain  to  think  of  loving  him; 
so  she  holds  her  heart  back  with  two  small  strings 
of  prudence  and  caution,  which  may  go  snap  any 
moment.  It  is  just  a  chance  whether  she  fall  head 
over  ears  into  this  dangerous  pond,  or  wisely  skirt  the 
edge,  and  walk  away.  She  may  do  one;  she  may  do 
the  other.  Time  will  show.  Kate  does  not  care  a  straw 
about  this  man  —  not  half,  nor  a  quarter  of  a  straw ; 
of  course  not.  She  does  not  care,  never  again  will  care 
for  anybody  in  such  a  shape,  but  that  big  dark  person 
in  the  Coldstreams,  with  the  rings  of  brown  hair, 
and  the  teeth  that  gleam  so  white  in  the  wicked 
curving  smile;  the  big  person,  who  has  unfortunately 
got  a  wife  already,  and  would  like  so  much  to  ignore 
her.  But  for  all  that,  Kate  also  blushes  when 
George  comes  up  and  shakes  hands  with  her,  and 
asks  how  she  is  getting  on  —  stupid,  meaningless 
blushes,  that  signify  just  nothing,  that  there  is  no 
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accounting  for;  blushes  that  inspire  their  perpetrator 
with  a  desire  to  tear  off  her  lying  cheeks ,  and  lead 
George  and  his  sisters  to  false  conclusions.  She 
blushes,  and  sparkles  too,  up  at  him.  The  blushes 
are  involuntary,  the  sparkles  are  not.  Runs  down, 
sometimes  very  unnecessarily,  and  opens  the  hall- 
door  for  him,  when  she  sees  him  coming;  stands 
talking  a  few  minutes  in  the  passage,  her  gray 
draperies  hanging  ghostly  round  her  in  the  dim,  un- 
certain light;  does  not  seem  in  any  hurry  to  return 
to  the  warm  peopled  drawing-room.  She  practises 
several  other  little  wiles;  I  forget  now  exactly  what 
they  were.  Wiles  they  were,  however,  indubitably 
—  nefarious  little  flirt  as  she  is. 

This  is  the  sort  of  scene  that  any  disembodied 
spirit  (for  no  one  hampered  with  a  body  could  with- 
out a  ladder  well  have  got  up  to  the  window  to  look 
in)  might  have  beheld  towards  five  o'clock,  on  one 
of  these  brief  winter  days,  when  the  sun  hardly  got 
up  before  he  went  in  his  laziness  to  bed  again.  A 
smallish  room,  with  a  pleasant  odour  of  tea  in  it  — 
an  odour  not  very  hard  to  be  accounted  for,  seeing 
that  all  the  paraphernalia  for  tea  was  standing  on 
the  round  table,  with  the  shabby-coated  books,  and 
the  work-boxes;  no  candles  or  gas,  nothing  that 
made  one  feel  any  oppressive  obligation  to  do  some- 
thing; nothing  but  firelight;  two  or  three  girl-shapes 
indistinctly  seen  looming  in  different  comfortable  at- 
titudes about  the  room;  girls  with  hats  in  their  laps, 
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that  showed  them  to  be  but  strangers,  and  birds  of 
passage;  Maggie  standing  up  by  the  table,  pouring 
out  tea,  that  steams  after  its  kind  fragrantly  —  stand- 
ing up  with  the  outline  of  her  slight  bending  figure 
neatly  cut  out  against  the  uncertain  blaze;  George 
in  his  own  chair,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  gaz- 
ing with  a  very  contented  aspect,  first  at  one  of  his 
cousins,  then  at  the  other,  out  of  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
had  a  good  deal  more  brightness  and  twinkle  in 
them  than  softness  or  profundity. 

Now  for  Kate.  I  always  keep  her  to  the  last, 
because  it  is  so  sweet  to  me  to  talk  of  her,  because 
I  loved  her.  She  never  sits  decorously  on  her  chair, 
like  other  people,  when  she  can  possibly  help,  nor 
is  she  doing  so  now;  she  is  sitting  on  the  rug  at 
George's  feet,  on  a  very  small  stool,  a  stool  suited 
to  a  child  of  tender  years,  and  her  hands  are  clasped 
under  her  head,  which  is  resting  on  the  sofa;  she 
looks  graceful,  restful,  comfortable  —  everything 
that  a  woman  should  look,  and  that  they  do  not  by 
any  means  always  do.  Perhaps  Miss  Kate  was 
aware,  or  half  aware,  of  how  well  this  recumbent 
attitude  displayed,  how  utterly  becoming  it  was  to, 
that  lithe  waving  little  figure,  with  its  easy  curvings 
and  roundings.  What  a  sin  it  seemed  that  that  (as 
man  called  it)  flawless  form  should  ever  have  to 
grow  skinny  and  bowed,  or  shapeless  and  unwieldy, 
in  unsightly  old  age!  We  might  have  spared  our 
silly  apprehensions  and  regrets  on  that  score.  It  was 

3* 
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never  given  time  to  do  either.  Maggie  finishes  pour- 
ing out  the  tea,  casts  a  reproachful  look  (unseen  in 
the  semi-darkness)  at  the  inattentive  hero,  who  does 
not  offer  to  help  her  in  handing  the  beverage  sacred 
to  washerwomen-,  snares  the  unhappy  Tip  into  sup- 
porting himself  unsteadily  on  his  woolly  hind-quar- 
ters; further  beguiles  the  accomplished  quadruped 
into  walking  for  about  half  a  second  on  a  pair  of 
tottering  hind-legs  in  a  manner  feebly  imitative  of 
the  human  gait;  listens  with  interest  to  some  rather 
dull  anecdotes  narrated  by  George  of  the  prowess 
of  various  dogs  of  his  acquaintance,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  "tall  doings"  of  a  certain  unparalleled 
bull-terrier  owned  by  Grattan  of  "ours;"  interrupts 
at  last  the  flow  of  his  eloquence  to  say:  "Blount 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  exchange  into  the  — th. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  before." 

"H'm!"  says  George  patronisingly,  "those  young 
fellows  are  always  for  chopping  and  changing.  I 
wonder  you  let  him  fix  upon  the  — th,  though;  it 
was  rather  weak  of  you,  was  it  not?" 

"Why?"  asks  Maggie,  her  eyes  growing  round 
with  surprise,  and  a  misty  vision  of  all  the  very 
naughty  snares,  dimly  imagined  by  her  to  be  lying 
in  wait  for  all  her  Majesty's  servants,  as  soon  as 
they  donned  the  fatal  red  coat,  flashing  across  her 
ignorant  innocent  mind. 

"0,  nothing  particular,"  replies  George  carelessly, 
thrusting  his  hands  deep  into  his  coat-pockets,  "only 
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they're  popularly  supposed  to  be  ratlier  a  rapid  lot, 
that's  all." 

"Popularly  supposed! "  repeats  Maggie  scornfully  5 
"is  that  all?  I  never  yet  knew  anything  or  anybody 
to  be  the  least  like  what  it  was  'popularly  supposed' 
to  be." 

"I  know  one  fellow  in  the  — th,"  pursues  George; 
"and  a  rattling  good  fellow  he  is  too!  Always 
getting  into  hot  water  about  something  or  other. 
Hampton  is  his  name;  one  of  the  Hamptons  of 

shire.  Mad  as  a  hatter;  always  was,  his  governor 

had  to  take  him  away  from  Eton  for  getting  into 
some  row  or  other  with  a  bargee." 

"Ah,  what  a  rattling  good  fellow!"  says  a  mildly 
ironical  voice  from  beneath  him. 

"Well,  Kate,  you  may  laugh,"  replies  George, 
who  is  not  fond  of  irony,  not  being  good  at  it  him- 
self, "but  he  is  a  rattling  good  fellow,  for  all  that. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  about  him  now  was,  that 
a  short  time  ago  his  tailor  became  so  unpleasantly 
unremitting  in  his  attentions,  that  he  had  to  ask  for 
three  months'  leave,  and  go  to  gaol.  Poor  old  devil, 
he's  in  quod  now." 

"In  what?" 

"In  quod  —  in  gaol,  you  know.  I  did  not  know 
it  till  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  I  had  a  letter  from 

him,  dated Gaol.  However,  he  seems  pretty 

jolly;  says  he  has  met  a  fellow  he  knows  there,  and 
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that  they  manage  between  them  to  kill  time  pretty 
fairly." 

"You  speak  very  coolly  of  it,  as  if  it  was  a  regular 
phase  of  military  life.  May  I  ask  were  you  ever  in 
quod,  as  you  call  it,  yourself?" 

"No,"  said  George,  pensively  gazing  into  the 
fire,  "but  I  had  a  near  escape  of  it  once,  very  near. 
—  I  say,  Maggie,"  he  continues,  "what  are  the  odds 
against  that  young  hopeful  you  are  so  proud  of, 
seeing  the  inside  of  one  of  those  mansions  where  her 
Majesty  entertains  her  subjects  free  of  expense  within 
the  year?" 

"0,  George,  don't  say  such  cruel  things,"  cries 
Maggie,  distressed,  and  tears  filled  her  simple  eyes. 
"The  idea  of  Blount  Chester  in  prison,  like  a  murderer 
or  a  felon!" 

Her  notions  of  debtors'  prisons  are  hazy;  she 
imagines  each  insolvent  gentleman  solitary  in  his 
cell,  and  his  walking  exercise  confined  to  the  dreary 
promenade  of  the  treadmill. 

"What  a  pair  of  ravens  you  are!"  calls  out  Kate 
lazily,  from  her  lair,  running  in  her  head;  perhaps 
she  had  some  recollection  of  a  picture  she  had  once 
seen  of  Cleopatra  in  the  posture  she  had  chosen  now. 
Certainly,  even  the  Egyptian  queen,  "brow-bound 
with  burning  gold,"  could  never,  even  under  the 
purple  canopy  of  her  soft  floating  barge,  lulled  by 
the  river  breeze  blowing  freshly  from  oft7  old  Nile, 
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have  looked  more  completely,  bewitchingly  restful 
than  did  this  young  person  I  am  talking  about. 

"Maggie  dear,  never  mind  what  he  says.  Blount 
will  not  go  to  the  dogs  any  quicker  for  George's  kind 
prognostications.  —  George,  bring  me  my  tea." 

"That  I  will,"  says  George  with  alacrity,  and 
he  jumps  up  suddenly,  tumbles  over  Tip,  and  ad- 
dresses to  that  injured  animal  one  short  rude  word, 
beginning  with  the  letter  D.  Tip  howls  a  little,  as 
was  expected  of  him,  and  is  then  soothed  with  bread- 
and-butter,  and  gradually  calmed.  Then  George 
carries  over  Kate's  tea  with  infinite  care  and  solemnity, 
carries  it  over,  and  stands  patiently  by  while  she 
gazes  up  at  him,  too  lazy  for  the  slight  exertion  of 
taking  it,  laughing  in  the  firelight  from  under  her 
half-closed  drowsy  lids. 

"Don't  be  so  silly,  Kate,"  says  Maggie,  rather 
tartly.  "You  are  getting  too  old  for  those  infantine 
airs." 

So  Kate  draws  herself  slowly  into  an  upright 
posture,  and  says,  resuming  the  former  topic  of  con- 
versation: 

"Poor  old  Blount!  I  hope  he'll  be  a  good  boy; 
not  too  good  a  boy,  though;  I  don't  like  very  good 
boys,  they're  mostly  very  dull  ones.  Sowing  wild- 
oats  is  a  disagreeable  expression;  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  generally  anything  much  to  be  liked  in 
those  who  never  had  any  to  sow.  They  are  mostly 
negative  sort  of  characters.  Don't  you  think  so?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  George  bluntly,  looking 
rather  shocked;  "but  I  don't  think  that's  a  very  nice 
sentiment  for  a  young  woman,  Kate." 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Kate  languidly.  "Well,  I  never 
was  strong  at  nice  sentiments.  Wicked  men  are  the 
pleasantest,  you  must  own,"  she  said,  thinking  of 
one  wicked  man;  and  so  thinking,  a  tender  light 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  George  thought  the  tender 
light  was  for  him,  and  was  more  misguided  than 
ever. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  CHESTER,  of  her  Majesty's 
— th  Regiment,  was,  in  these  aforementioned  winter 
months,  something  of  the  same  mind  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  Beggars'  Opera,  who  affirmed,  "How 
happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were  t'other  dear 
charmer  away!" 

"It  is  ^Tembarras  des  rtchesses\  isn't  it,  George?" 
Louisa  had  said  to  him  that  very  morning,  —  "isn't 
it?  It's  such  a  shame  that  people  aren't  allowed  to 
have  harems  in  England,  don't  you  think  so?" 

It  is  a  great  mistake  making  love  to  two  sisters 
at  once.  It  is  difficult  at  first,  and  impossible  after- 
wards. The  balance  will  incline  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  try  as  one  may  to  keep  them  even.  It  did 
not  yet  appear  whether  Maggie's  or  Kate's  side  of 
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the  Scales  would  go  down  and  win  the  day.  George 
tried  hard  to  be  quite  impartial.  If  he  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  squeezing  Maggie's 
hand,  or  at  least  one  or  two  of  her  fingers  when  she 
handed  him  something,  he  immediately  tried  to  com- 
pensate it  by  going  and  sitting  very  close  to  Kate, 
and  gazing  at  her  with  a  longing,  despairing  gaze, 
which  his  well-featured  square  face  could  assume  at 
will.  Or  else,  vice  versa,  Kate's  hand  squeezed,  and 
Maggie  gazed  at.  But  it  would  not  do,  he  felt;  and 
he  was  beginning  to  get  rather  uneasy  on  the  score, 
to  think  of  taking  his  departure  back  to  Aldershott. 
I  don't  think  he  got  any  xvdoz  from  either  of  his 
dear  friends  for  his  impartiality;  it  made  them  feel 
rather  irritated  against  him,  on  the  contrary.  As  for 
Maggie,  she  could  not  help  thinking  within  her  own 
heart,  that  after  the  tremendous  catastrophe  her  sister 
had  met  with  in  love,  she  ought  to  have  done  with 
men  for  ever  —  ought  to  have  subsided  quietly  into 
the  blighted,  retired-from-the-world  line.  Kate  did 
not  look  at  things  in  the  same  light  at  all,  as  may 
be  imagined.  Because  she  had  been  more  unfortunate 
than  any  woman  ever  had  been  since  Ariadne,  be- 
cause she  was  not  a  bit  happy  now,  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  try  and  amuse  herself  a  little 
with  the  small  shreds  of  amusement  that  came  in  her 
way.  When  a  woman  knows  within  herself  that 
though  she  is  not  regularly  beautiful,  she  has  got 
within  herself  a  gift  of  odd,  inexplicable  power  to 
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draw  man  to  her,  she  likes  to  use  that  gift,  to  keep 
it  from  getting  mouldy  —  to  prove  to  herself,  prac- 
tically, that  it  is  not  lessening,  or  getting  damaged. 
Very  commonplace  of  her,  you'll  say.  Yes,  very, 
but  then  she  was  commonplace.  I  told  you  so  before. 
She  had  more  faults  than  I  could  count  on  my 
fingers.  She  did  not  care  for  this  man,  so  I  said  a 
page  or  two  ago;  but  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  she  did  not,  she  laid  herself  out  so  to  please 
him.  One  day  she  even  went  the  length  of  un- 
plaiting  with  swift  warm  fingers  all  the  wavy  coils 
of  that  rippling  hair  that  a  painter  would  have  gone 
wild  about,  let  the  ruddy  treasure  fall  heavy  round 
her  throat,  because  he  had  affected  to  doubt  its  being 
all  her  own;  had  asked  her,  as  a  favour,  to  prove 
her  right  of  possession  in  it,  by  this  infallible  proof. 
She  was  heartily  ashamed,  certainly,  the  moment  she 
had  done  it,  and  twisted  it  up  again  pretty  quickly  into 
a  big,  untidy,  loose  knot;  but  for  all  that,  she  did  it, 
and  because  he  asked  her,  too.  It  wounded  her  vanity 
that  this  one  dull  young  man  stood  out  so  stiffly  against 
her,  hovered  so  weakly  between  Maggie  and  her. 
He  should  like  her  best,  she  vowed  internally  one  day 
when  she  felt  more  reckless  and  ill-conducted  than 
usual.  Yes,  he  should,  by  fair  means  or  foul;  that  she 
was  bent  on;  and  then  the  little  villain  thought  of 
Dare,  and  cried,  and  kissed  his  battered  photograph 
rather  more  severely  than  usual.  George  knew  that 
Kate  had  a  district;  knew  in  what  direction  it  lay; 
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had  been  down  somewhere  over  there  once,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  to  ferret  out  a  man  said  to  keep  a  stock 
of  inestimable  pugs  on  sale;  he  knew,  also,  her  usual 
hour  for  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  her  low 
haunts  into  the  brilliancy  and  well-flagged  glory  of 
the  High-street.  Kate  had  told  him  all  this,  whether 
with  any  ulterior  object  or  no  I'll  not  say.  I  do  not 
want  to  make  out  the  child  worse  than  she  was ;  any- 
how, whether  she  intended  anything  to  come  of  this 
information  or  not,  something  —  a  not  very  im- 
portant something  indeed  —  did  come  of  it;  and  on 
this  wise  it  fell  out.  Kate  was  coming  back,  after 
her  custom,  about  her  usual  hour,  one  heavy-clouded, 
angry-looking  December  afternoon ,  out  of  the  scene 
of  those  labours  which  she  had  taken  upon  her  as  a 
sort  of  penance,  a  sort  of  safeguard  against  going 
utterly  to  the  bad,  as  she  often  felt  a  mad  impulse 
to  go  in  her  strong  despair  and  life  weariness;  was 
coming  back  rather  sober  and  solemn.  She  was 
tired,  too,  and  cold;  her  fingers  were  numb,  be- 
cause, being  still  haunted  by  a  big  basket  (a  new 
one,  worthy  successor  of  the  old),  a  muff  was  an 
impossibility  to  her.  She  had  rather  a  good  fit  upon 
her  now;  such  came  usually  about  once  a  fortnight, 
and  lasted  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two 
hours.  Rather  out  of  heart,  too,  and  weighed  upon 
by  having  seen  a  great  many  people  hungry  and 
sick;  and  by  having  very  little  means  or  capacity 
for  feeding  or  healing  them.  So  she  passed  along 
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rather  wearily  towards  the  High-street,  where  they 
were  just  beginning  to  light  the  lamps,  warming  up 
the  cold  misty  twilight  a  bit  with  the  yellow  glare. 
But  when  she  emerges  into  the  market-place,  and 
casts  a  tired  indifferent  glance  around,  there  comes 
a  gleam  of  pleasure  into  the  eyes,  not  a  very  large 
gleam,  but  enough  to  make  her  think  less  about  the 
poor  people,  less  about  her  numb  hands,  to  mitigate 
her  sufferings  generally.  It  served,  too,  to  make 
quicker  and  lighter  by  a  few  shades  steps  that  had 
been  very  lagging  and  devoid  of  energy  before. 
What  sight  was  it  then,  one  feels  disposed  to  ask, 
that  put  this  sort  of  galvanic  life  and  movement  into 
Kate's  languid  limbs?  A  not  uncommon  sight  cer- 
tainly: a  young  man  of  a  thick  solid  make,  the  back 
of  whose  bullet-head  seemed  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
standing  with  a  cigar  between  his  lips,  staring  at 
the  effigies  of  the  Queen,  and  the  royal  family,  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  all  the  other  great  people,  in 
the  window  of  the  bookseller's  shop  in  the  corner;  a 
young  man,  who  had  been  standing  there  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  turning  his  head  round  every 
two  seconds  to  sweep  with  his  gaze  the  narrow  street 
out  of  which  a  figure  was  expected  to  emerge.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  who  the  young  man  was.  He 
turned  his  head  round  again  now,  rather  impatiently, 
saying  within  himself  that  he  was  blowed  if  he'd 
stay  much  longer,  —  a  vulgar  expression  which  I 
regret  to  have  to  record.  This  time,  however,  his 
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gaze  was  a  successful  one;  it  took  in  the  object  it 
desired  —  the  woman  with  the  light  springy  walk. 
He  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  went 
straightway  to  meet  her,  in  an  accidental  promiscu- 
ous way. 

"You  here,  Kate!"  says  he,  with  about  the  most 
feeble  and  altogether  abortive  attempt  at  surprise 
that  any  foolish  young  man  ever  assumed.  "Who'd 
have  thought  of  catching  you  away  from  the  fire  on 
such  an  unpleasant  sort  of  day?  Been  doing  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  eh?" 

His  meek  little  ruse  did  not  in  the  least  deceive 
clear-sighted  Kate  —  not  in  the  least  —  but  some- 
how she  was  rather  pleased  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  practising  it.  She  gives  him  her  hand, 
and  looks  up  in  his  square  British  face,  dowering 
him  with  one  of  those  smiles  which  those  who  get 
them  think  all  the  more  of,  because  her  face  is  ha- 
bitually such  a  peculiarly  sad  one;  not  pensive,  but 
downright  sad. 

"My  dear  George,"  she  says,  with  mild  rebuke, 
*'do  you  know  where  you'll  go  to  if  you  tell  such 
shocking  stories?  Don't  I  know  that  you  have  been 
looking  out  for  me  for  the  last  half  hour;  straining 
your  eyes  down  North-street  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  this  gaudy  cloak  of  mine?  Now  do  not  deny  it, 
George;  it's  no  good,  you  know,  for  you'll  not  con- 
vince anybody,  not  even  yourself." 

George  is  rather  put  out  by  this  extreme  candour. 
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He  looks  exceedingly  confused  at  this  detection; 
sheepish,  too,  decidedly. 

"Very  conceited  of  her,"  he  reflects,  "to  say  so, 
even  if  she  thought  it;"  so  he  answers,  rather  on  his 
high  horse,  pulling  at  his  amber  moustache  to  soothe 
his  feelings. 

"You're  not  shy,  Kate,  I  will  say  that  for  you; 
but  do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  I  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  be  lying  in  wait  at  street-corners 
for  you  all  day?  Do  you  think  it  is  such  a  great 
treat  for  me  to  walk  home  ten  yards  with  you?" 

"Perhaps  not,"  replies  the  young  deceiver  mo- 
destly. "I  suppose  I  was  judging  you  by  myself." 
She  smiles  up  at  him  still,  in  a  coy  manner,  in- 
wardly tickled  at  his  anger.  He  cannot  resist  the 
influence  of  that  smile,  in  which  sweetness  and  an 
admirably  simulated  shyness  are  mixed  together  in 
such  just  proportion. 

"Let's  drop  the  subject,"  he  says  good-humouredly ; 
"perhaps  I  was  waiting  for  you,  perhaps  I  was  not. 
Anyhow,  as  I  am  here,  I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed 
to  escort  you  home?  There's  no  harm  in  that,  I 
should  say." 

"Decidedly  not,"  answers  Kate  gaily;  "the  road 
is  public  property,  you  know,  and  if  you  choose  to 
walk  alongside  of  me,  of  course  I  cannot  help  it  — 
can  I?"  and  she  appealed  to  him  with  up -turned 
eyes. 

Now,  of  all  Kate's  wiles,  that  glance,  innocently 
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wicked  and  wickedly  innocent,  was  the  one  that  met 
with  her  brother  Blount's  most  unqualified  disapproval. 
She  never  dared  practise  it  when  he  was  by;  but  he 
was  not  by  now;  so,  having  shot  her  Parthian  arrow 
in  peace,  she  and  her  cavalier  toddled  amicably 
along  down  the  hard,  slippery  trottoir. 

"How's  your  sister?  how's  Margaret?"  inquires 
George  presently;  "where  is  she  to-day?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  replies  Kate,  pouting;  "where 
she  always  is,  I  suppose.  Sitting  over  the  fire,  with 
a  novel.  You  had  better  go  and  find  out  for  your- 
self, if  you  are  so  anxious  to  see  her." 

"But  I'm  not  at  all  anxious,"  replies  George, 
delighted;  "I  cannot  manage  you  both  at  once  — 
one  at  a  time  is  enough  for  me." 

"I  don't  think  I  am  very  hard  to  manage,"  an- 
swers Kate  pensively,  "at  least  not  by  those  I  love," 
she  adds,  turning  away  her  head.  "There's  a  pretty 
good  opening  for  the  old  simpleton,"  she  says  in- 
ternally. 

"Dear  demonstrative  little  thing,"  thinks  George, 
meanwhile,  "cannot  hide  her  feelings  a  bit!  Those 
you  love?"  he  repeats  sentimentally.  "How  many 
come  under  that  fortunate  head,  Kate,  I  wonder?" 

"O,  never  mind,  it  does  not  matter —  not  many," 
she  replies  incoherently;  and  George  feels  his  ears 
growing  red  hot.  He  bathed  in  pleasant  confusion 
—  she  stifling  inward  laughter,  they  walk  on  in 
silence. 
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"What  book  is  that  you've  got  there?"  he  asks, 
at  length,  when  the  cold  air  has  cooled  his  feelings 
a  little;  "sha'n't  I  carry  it  for  yon?" 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  particularly,  you  may,"  an- 
swers his  companion,  giving  it  to  him.  "I  cannot 
say  that  it  is  very  heavy.  It  is  only  a  Bible  that  I 
have  been  reading  out  of  to-day  to  a  poor  old  man, 
who,  I  flatter  myself,  did  not  understand  a  syllable 
of  it" 

"What  an  odd  mixture  you  are,  Kate!"  says 
George,  looking  at  her  as  he  might  have  looked  at 
some  lovely,  uncanny  sort  of  Lurline;  admiring  her 
hugely,  but  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  make  of 
her,  what  with  her  tracts,  and  "the  wicked  light- 
nings of  her  eyes."  "Three  parts  sinner  and  one 
part  saint,  you  are,  it  seems  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out." 

"Thank  you,"  says  Kate,  bowing  her  head  cere- 
moniously to  him:  "I  live  in  hopes  of  changing  the 
proportion,  and  being  three  parts  saint  and  one  part 
sinner,  one  of  these  fine  days;"  and  she  shoots  out 
green  light  of  intoxication  and  mischief  from  under 
the  shady  black  hat.  The  good  fit  has  not  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half  to-day;  only  about  twenty 
minutes. 

"If  you  were  my  sister,"  says  George,  starting 
a  new  subject,  "I  should  not  allow  you  to  be  walk- 
ing about  the  town  so  late  as  you  are  now.  Indeed, 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  should  ever  let  you 
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go  wandering  about  these  back  places  even  in  broad 
daylight.  You  ought  to  leave  that  sort  of  work  to 
old  girls  in  wigs  and  spectacles,  and  red  noses;  you 
are  too  young  by  half  —  too  pretty,  too,"  he  adds, 
rather  hesitatingly. 

"I  daresay  you  are  right,"  answers  Kate,  affect- 
ing a  deference  for  his  opinion  which  she  was  far 
from  feeling.  "I  daresay,  if  there  was  anybody  who 
cared  sufficiently  about  me  to  look  after  me,  that  I 
should  be  stopped  from  these  prowlings  of  mine;  but, 
you  see,  there  is  not  anybody  that  does  care  much 
about  me.  Blount  is  too  young  to  exert  authority 
over  me;  and  you  see,  George,  you  are  not  my 

brother,  and I'm  very  glad  of  it,"  she  ends, 

dropping  her  eyes  demurely. 

"So  am  I,"  says  George,  under  his  breath. 

Kate  affects  to  misunderstand  his  meaning. 

"Are  you?"  she  asks  naively.  "Ah,  I  daresay 
you  think  I  should  not  make  a  pleasant  companion 
for  household  life.  Hot-tempered  and  exigeante,  per- 
haps. Ah,  well,  you  said  differently  the  other 
night." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquires  George  eagerly. 

"0,  nothing.  I  don't  know  why  I  remember 
such  trifles;  it  is  very  silly  of  me;  only  —  I  can't 
help  it  —  only  it  seems  such  a  few  days  since  you 
were  beseeching  —  absolutely  beseeching  —  Maggie 
and  me,  that  as  Providence  had  not  made  us  your 
sisters,  to  constitute  ourselves  such,  —  that's  all." 

Not  wisely,  but  too  well.  11,  4 
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"0,  that  was  all  nonsense,  of  course,"  replies 
George,  dismissing  this  charge,  lightly.  "At  least 
—  no,  it  was  not,  either.  I  don't  think  self-dubbed, 
mock  sisters  are  at  all  bad  sort  of  things;  very 
superior  to  the  genuine  article,  in  fact.  I  don't  ob- 
ject at  all  to  that  degree  of  relationship.  It  gives 
one  all  the  privileges  of  a  brother  without  any  of 
the  drawbacks.  A  cousin  ought,  by  right,  to  have 
one  or  two  of  those  privileges  —  don't  you  think  so, 
Kate?"  and  he  looks  hard  at  her,  and  has  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  her  blush  a  little  in  the  gaslight. 

"Pretty  well,"  thinks  Kate;  "he  is  getting  on 
nicely.  Adieu,  sentimentality,  for  the  present,  or 
you'll  be  getting  me  into  a  scrape."  So  she  con- 
siders it  best  to  drop  the  subject  of  cousins'  rights, 
and  changes  the  theme  rather  abruptly.  "I  suppose 
I  need  not  go  through  the  farce  of  asking  you  in  to 
tea  this  afternoon  —  it  would  be  about  as  absurd  as 
asking  myself.  You'll  come,  and  brighten  us  lonely 
women  up  a  bit,  will  not  you?" 

"Not  to-night,  thank  you,  Kate,"  replies  George 
reluctantly.  "I'm  afraid  I  really  cannot.  I  have 
got  an  appointment  at  the  billiard-room  at  five.  You 
see,  that  young  Gresham  asked  me  to  have  a  game 
with  him  there  to-night;  so  what  could  I  do  but  say 
I  would?" 

"0,  pray  make  no  excuse,"  answered  the  girl 
huffily;  "if  you're  pleased,  I  am  sure  so  am  I;" 
and  to  prove  how  pleased  she  is,  she  continues,  after 
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a  pause,  somewhat  venomously,  "How  I  liate  bil- 
liards! Nasty  things!  I  hope  to  goodness  that  Blount 
will  never  take  a  fancy  to  them." 

"Nasty  they  may  be,"  answers  George,  pro- 
voked; "though  I  don't  see  why.  But  all  I  know  is 
that  they  have  kept  me  from  hanging  myself  more 
than  once,  when  I  have  had  a  long  leave  to  spend 
here,  and  had  no  earthly  thing  to  do  besides." 

"Though  you  call  yourselves  the  superior  animals, 
you  men  are  wretched  things,  after  all,"  pursues 
Kate  contemptuously,  turning  up  her  small  white 
nose.  "I  begin  to  look  on  you  as  not  much  superior 
to  the  highest  class  of  apes;  minds  very  often  closely 
approximating  to  the  simian  type,  as  they  say  in 
books." 

"What  has  put  you  upon  these  uncomplimentary 
reflections  with  regard  to  us,  now  particularly?" 
asks  George,  not  much  relishing  the  idea  of  his 
similitude  to  a  baboon. 

"You,"  replies  Kate  candidly,  gazing  straight 
before  her. 

George  half  thinks  that  "the  dear  demonstrative 
little  thing"  of  ten  minutes  ago  is  getting  unplea- 
santly rude. 

"May  I  ask,"  he  inquires,  rather  nettled,  "what 
there  is  particularly  wretched  about  me?  You 
are  the  first  person  to  discover  it,  if  there  is  any- 
thing." 

"Why,  just  look  at  you,"  replies  his  cousin,  not 

4* 
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taking  much  pains  to  smooth  his  ruffled  feathers, 
"how  pitiably  short  of  a  job  you  are!  So  are  all 
ordinary  men.  So  dependent  on  little  trifling  out- 
side circumstances;  so  little  self-sufficing.  A  man 
with  a  gun  and  a  brace  of  pointers,  trudging  through 
turnips;  or  a  man  pulling  up  stream  in  an  eight-oar, 
with  seven  others,  for  the  bare  life;  or  a  man  going 
across  country  on  a  good  horse  —  any  one  of  these 
is  fairly  happy  and  fairly  respectable;  but  a  creature 
kicking  his  heels  in  a  country  town,  gaping  at  the 
silks  and  satins  in  the  shop-windows  —  Well,  I 
don't  want  to  be  uncivil;  but,  George,  now  answer 
me  truly,  —  do  you  think  there  could  be  a  more 
despicable  object?" 

George  recovers  his  good-temper.  What  is  the 
good  being  angry  with  this  changeable  little  person, 
with  the  —  yes,  it  was  loving  —  with  the  loving, 
shy  smile,  and  the  odd,  deep  eyes? 

"I  do  not  feel  anything  particularly  despicable," 
he  says,  laughing  cheerily,  "walking  along  with  a 
pretty  girl,  who  is  doing  her  very  best  to  entertain 
me." 

"Very  best?"  repeats  Kate,  melting  into  quasi 
softness  again.  "That  shows  how  very  little  you 
know  of  my  very  best  —  yet."  The  last  word  is 
hardly  audible. 

"Well,  if  it  is  not  your  very  best,  it  is  your 
second  best,"  says  George  philosophically;  "and  it 
is  quite  good  enough  for  me." 
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"Old  booby,"  says  Kate  inwardly.  "He  actually 
did  not  perceive  that  last  affectionate  hint  of  mine." 
She  looks  up  the  street,  and  sighs,  "I  am  afraid  — 
I  mean  I  think  that  our  pleasant  tete-a-tete  is  draw- 
ing near  a  close,  George.  I  think  those  are  your 
sisters  that  are  just  coming  round  the  corner  now." 

"They  might  just  as  well  have  been  kind  enough 
to  walk  in  the  other  direction  to-day,  and  left  us  in 
peace  —  might  not  they,  little  one?"  asked  George 
condescendingly. 

"What  an  imposing  phalanx  they  make,  George! 
How  proud  you  ought  to  be  of  having  so  many  tons' 
weight  of  womankind  belonging  to  you!" 

"You're  not  over  fond  of  my  womankind,  Kate, 
for  some  reason  or  other." 

"Yes,  I  am.  They  are  dear,  good,  useful  girls; 
but  they're  not  quite  my  sort.  I  do  not  get  on  with 
them  quite  so  well  as  I  do  with  —  with  —  some 
other  people  I  know  of." 

"They're  not  so  bright  as  they  might  be;  I  know 
that.  I  don't  suppose  we  any  of  us  are,"  remarks 
George,  with  humility;  "nothing  like  you  and  Mag- 
gie; but  for  all  that,  they  might  be  worse." 

"That  is  a  consolation  that  may  be  applied  to 
any  calamity,"  says  Kate  a  little  sarcastically.  "I 
don't  suppose  anything  so  dreadful  ever  happened  to 
anybody,  that  something  dreadfuller  had  not  hap- 
pened to  somebody  else." 

"They  are  not  calamities,"   says  George  rather 
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comptmctaously.  He  likes  his  sisters  in  a  superior 
condescending  way,  as  Joshua  may  have  liked  the 
Gibeonites  when  they  hewed  his  wood  and  drew  his 
water  for  him  with  obedient  servile  docility, 
don't  mean  to  say  that  if  I  had  had  the  making  of 
them  I  should  not  have  made  them  rather  more  or- 
namental; but  after  all,  it  is  not  the  ornamental  ones 
that  do  most  work  in  the  world." 

"Women  are  not  expected  to  work,"  says  Kate 
playfully. 

'Men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep ; ' 

I'm  not  sure  that  I  quite  like  the  Kingsleyan  divi- 
sion of  labour." 

A  chorus  of  several  voices  greets  George.  The 
two  words,  "Why,  George,"  repeated  in  four  differ- 
ent keys,  all  expressive  of  surprise,  "we  thought  you 
were  going  to  the  billiard-room!  You  told  us  you 
were  going  when  we  asked  you  to  take  a  walk  with 
us.  We  have  just  been  sending  Charley  Gresham 
off  there  to  look  for  you." 

"A  little  exercise  will  do  the  young  ruffian  no 
harm,"  responds  George  superbly,  in  answer  to  the 
cackle  of  his  womankind.  "I  did  say  I  was  going 
to  the  billiard-room,  and  I  am  now.  —  Good-bye, 
Kitty."  And  inflicting  a  rather  painful,  but  well- 
intentioned,  hard  pressure  on  Kitty,  and  receiving 
from  that  artless  creature  a  tolerably  eloquent  look 
to  sustain  him  during  his  absence,  he  strides  off  down 
the  street. 
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"So  this  is  what  you  call  district- visiting ,  is  it, 
Miss  Kate?"  remarks  one  of  the  quartette,  when 
George  has  disappeared;  "this  is  going  to  see  the 
poor,  is  it?" 

"0  Kate,"  chimes  in  another  roguishly,  "the 
High-street  is  the  scene  of  your  labours,  and  poor 
George  your  one  proselyte,  is  he?" 

"  Of  course  it  is  pleasanter  and  easier  hunting 
for  souls  when  you  hunt  in  couples,"  adds  a  third; 
and  then  they  all  laugh,  and  their  laughter  sounds 
the  more  unmusical  to  Kate,  because  in  her  guilty 
soul  she  knows  she  has  not  been  behaving  in  a  way 
that  admits  of  her  assuming  airs  of  indignant  inno- 
cence. She  attempts  no  refutation. 

"Good-bye,"  she  says  coldly,  "the  thermometer 
is  too  many  degrees  below  zero  to  make  it  pleasant 
standing  still."  And  so  she  leaves  them  to  their 
graceful  badinage. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JAMBS  STANLEY  asked  for  and  took  a  week's 
holiday  in  these  Christmas  days.  An  unprecedented 
f&ct  almost;  he  had  not  hitherto  seemed  to  have  any 
friend  for  whom  he  cared  to  desert  his  work,  and 
his  worries,  and  his  fat,  plausible  landlady.  And 
now  that  he  did  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  relaxation 
(none  more,  anyone  would  have  said  to  have  seen 
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him),  where  did  he  go,  where  did  he  spend  those 
few  days  which  ought,  if  he  had  had  his  deserts,  to 
have  been  all  shine,  and  no  shower?  Did  he  go  to 
the  sturdy  old  gray  manor-house,  with  the  thick, 
weather-stained  walls,  round  which  the  keen  York- 
shire winds  howled  so  eerily  these  December  nights; 
where  so  many  generations  of  strong-limbed,  loyal- 
hearted  Stanleys,  good  subjects  and  hard  fighters, 
had  been  born  and  bred;  where  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Richard,  was  now,  as  the  Morning  Post  informed  all 
and  sundry  whom  it  might  concern,  entertaining  a 
select  circle  of  friends?  There  folks  were  diverting 
themselves  pretty  well,  despite  the  bleak  way 
that  the  Yorkshire  winds  had  of  blowing  over  the 
furzy  heaths.  Lords  and  Honourables,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  lucky  Commoners,  thinking  they  were 
spending  their  time  well,  doing  to  death  on  an 
average  about  six  hundred  head  of  pheasants  and 
hares  daily  in  murderous  battue-shooting.  Ladies 
displaying  bright-hued  petticoats  and  dainty  Bal- 
moral boots,  dancing  quadrilles  on  the  ice,  above 
the  heads  of  the  pike  and  the  tench,  in  the  big 
frozen  mere.  No,  he  did  not  go  there,  though,  if 
he  had,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more  than  one 
old  friend  would  have  welcomed  him  cheerily,  arid 
given  him  a  hearty  hand-shake  —  would  have  been 
cordially  glad,  after  Englishmen's  calm,  undemon- 
strative fashion,  to  see  him  back  again  amongst 
them.  But  neither  battue-shooting  nor  dancing 
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quadrilles  on  the  ice  were  much  in  his  line.  He 
would  have  been  a  fish  most  grievously  out  of 
water  in  the  old  house  that  had  been  home  to  him 
in  his  boyhood;  his  aims  and  pursuits,  his  thoughts 
and  his  ways  were  different  from,  opposed  to,  those 
of  his  kinsmen  and  kinswomen.  They  were  dally- 
ing, sporting,  fooling  in  a  rose-garden,  where  the 
thorns  pricked  them  sometimes  —  very  often,  in- 
deed; not  regarding  how  the  sun  was  sloping  west- 
ward in  their  life's  sky;  and  he  was  walking  hastily, 
needfully  forward,  picking  his  steps  in  a  miry,  stony 
lane,  towards  a  gate  at  the  end.  His  sun  was 
sloping  westward,  too,  but  he  saw  it,  noted  it  well, 
and  it  made  his  heart  leap  with  a  solemn  joy. 
However,  to  return  to  my  subject,  if  no  other  cause 
had  deterred  him  from  a  stay  at  Braddon  Park, 
one  very  insignificant,  and  yet  very  sufficient  one 
would,  and  that  was  that  he  had  no  suitable  clothes. 
Odd,  but  perfectly  true.  Apropos  of  which  fact,  I 
remember  that  Kate  Chester,  some  little  time  before 
this,  asked  him  one  day,  as  a  great  favour,  to 
escort  her  and  her  sister  up  to  town  to  a  concert  in 
the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  where  some  great  lumi- 
naries in  the  musical  line  were  to  perform.  And 
he,  though  he  was  a  sort  of  person  that  was  always 
ready  to  go  ten  miles  out  of  his  way  to  oblige  the 
meanest  child  in  the  parish,  yet  actually  on  this 
occasion  said,  hesitatingly  and  reluctantly,  that  "No, 
he  was  afraid  he  really  could  not," 
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"Why?"  urged  Kate,  a  good  deal  surprised 
and  vexed;  "would  not  lie  do  even  such  a  small 
thing  as  that,  to  oblige  an  old  friend?  Did  he 
think  concerts  wrong?  The  Low  Church  party  did, 
she  knew,  but  he  was  not  Low  Church;  did  he?" 

"No,"  he  averred  directly,  without  a  moment's 
deliberation  or  doubt,  "he  did  not  think  them  a  bit 
wrong.  Were  not  there  enough  sins  in  the  world 
already,  without  manufacturing  new  ones?  It  was 
his  belief,  on  the  contrary,  that  music  always  raised 
the  soul,  and  cleared  it  from  low,  noxious,  earthy 
vapours." 

"All  very  fine,"  says  Kate  impatiently;  "but 
why  would  not  he  come  then?  He  liked  music,  did 
not  he?" 

"Yes,  loved  it,  would  enjoy  going  more  than 
anything  he  knew,  almost;  in  a  small  way;"  he  had 
to  own,  being  of  a  truthful  turn. 

"Why  on  earth  could  not  he  come,  then  — why, 
why,  why?" 

Kate  is  getting  provoked.  He  hesitates,  he 
stammers  in  a  cowardly  manner,  he  positively 
blushes,  but  she  keeps  him  to  the  point.  She  urges 
and  drives  and  badgers  the  poor  little  man,  till  he 
has  to  confess  that  the  reason  is  simply  and  merely 
and  wholly  this,  that  he  has  not  got  a  decent  dress- 
coat. 

"No  dress-coat!"  cries  Kate,  immensely  indig- 
nant "How  abominable,  how  unheard  of  I  I  can 
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hardly  believe  my  ears.  Sir  Hugh  Stanley's  son,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  great  old 
English  houses,  not  able  to  go  to  a  concert  that  he 
wants  very  much  to  go  to,  because  he  has  got  no 
dress-coat!  What  is  the  world  coming  to?" 

James  laughed,  relieved  at  having  made  his 
revelation. 

"Put  it  another  way,  Kate.  Say  that  the  curate 
of  St.  Mary's,  Queenstown,  with  a  stipend  of  SOL 
per  annum,  finds  that  he  has  not  any  need  for 
dress-clothes,  and  consequently  has  not  got  any;  it 
does  not  sound  anything  like  so  appalling  then." 

Not  in  the  train  to  the  North  then,  with  the 
oyster-barrels  and  the  treasures  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason,  did  Mr.  Stanley  take  his  departure,  nor  in 
any  other  train  that  I  could  find  out.  One  thing  I 
am  sure  of,  and  that  is,  that  he  did  not  go  a-plea- 
suring  —  for  he  came  back,  looking  thinner,  paler, 
more  out  of  heart,  and  stooping  and  careworn  than 
he  went.  It  is  my  belief  that,  despite  the  inclement 
weather  and  the  unfit  time  of  year,  the  mistaken 
little  man  had  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  a 
walking  tour.  I  think  that  trudging  along  for  many 
a  weary  mile,  all  alone,  he  had  been  doing  his 
very  best  to  bring  down  the  pride  and  fatness  of  a 
too  fleshly  soul  to  a  proper  level.  I  think  he  had 
been  inflicting  divers  mortifications  and  macerations 
on  his  spirit;  had  been,  in  fact,  tormenting  and 
bullying  and  maltreating  himself  after  the  Ignatius- 
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Loyola  type.  Anyhow,  his  boots  had  to  go  to  the 
cobbler's  when  he  came  home.  Wherever  he  had 
been,  he  had  picked  up  a  taste  for  very  low  com- 
pany, it  seemed.  No  one  had  a  chance  of  asking 
him  anything  about  his  unwonted  jaunt.  Nobody 
in  decent  society,  nobody  in  a  respectable  dwelling 
and  a  reputable  coat,  ever  hardly  got  speech  of  him 
now.  He  was  always  in  and  out  among  the  scum, 
among  the  publicans  and  sinners.  They  had  plenty 
of  his  society;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  appre- 
ciated it  half  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 
By  the  bye,  people  did  see  him,  too,  every  Sunday 
regularly,  once  always,  sometimes  twice  —  for  the 
goodly,  well-fed,  pleasant-spoken  rector  was  apt  to 
get  lazy  —  saw  him  and  heard  him,  too;  heard, 
all  through  the  big  church,  with  its  aisles  and 
arches,  every  word  enunciated  by  that  voice  in  its 
distinct,  high-bred  way.  Folks  were  apt  to  go 
away  rather  grave  and  pondering  from  those  terse, 
nervous,  quarter-of-an-hour  sermons.  It  was  not 
somehow  as  if  one  was  reading  out  of  a  manuscript 
book,  in  a  black  cover,  cold,  unconcerned,  uncon- 
cerning  dissertations  upon  various  things  that  might 
be  true,  or  might  not  —  that  it  was  the  fashion  to 
accept  as  true  nowadays;  but  rather  as  if  one  to 
whom  those  same  things  were  strong  realities,  the 
strongest  realities  that  existed  under  the  sun,  were 
striving  and  wrestling  and  agonising  to  make  them 
such  to  the  men  and  women  who  were  listening  or 
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pretending  to  listen  to  him.  Those  clear,  guileless 
gray  eyes,  unbeautiful  as  to  shape  and  colour,  but 
which  were  so  evidently  and  unmistakably  the  win- 
dows through  which  a  very  broad  unmuddled  intel- 
lect, and  a  very  saintly  martyr's  sort  of  soul,  shone 
plain,  seemed  to  be  allowed  to  see  through  the  gross 
curtain  of  the  flesh  far  more  distinctly  than  the 
luxurious,  self-indulgent,  comfortable  people  slum- 
bering and  lounging  in  the  red-cushioned  pews 
below  him.  And  yet  this  high-souled  saint  had, 
if  his  flock  could  but  have  known  it,  a  vast  deal 
of  the  world  and  the  world's  interests  about  him 
still.  Notwithstanding  the  December  walking  tour, 
and  the  macerations,  and  the  starvations,  and 
all  the  atims,  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
trampling  under  foot  utterly,  in  treading  the  last 
spark  of  life  out  of  this  robber  love  that  had  not 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  heart,  and  asked  leave 
to  come  in,  but  had  forced  its  way  unmannerly 
through  the  windows,  close-barred  and  shuttered  to 
keep  it  out  as  they  were.  Bold  robber!  It  did  not 
seem  to  be  ever  weakened,  or  hand-bound,  or  got 
the  better  of  in  the  least.  It  never  would  be  got 
under  now  in  this  life,  he  sometimes  said  to  himself, 
grievingly,  despondingly  —  never!  It  would  clog 
and  hamper  him  still,  even  at  the  very  last,  when 
he  should  be  within  sight  of  the  great  golden  en- 
trance-gates that  stand  bathed  in  light  that  is  not 
sunlight  or  moonlight  or  starlight.  No  man  could 
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have  defended  a  house  more  bravely,  more  stoutly, 
than    this    householder   did    his  —   I  will    do  him 
that  justice-,  but  so  far  his  efforts,   his  fighting,   the 
sweat  of  his  hard  encounter,  seemed  all  pretty  much 
thrown  away,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  success 
they  deserved.     What  this  was  owing  to,   I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.     It  certainly  could  not  have  been 
because  he  did  not  cut  deep  enough.     He  did  not 
weakly  satisfy  himself  with  snipping  off  twigs  from 
this  deep-rooted  tree  of  affection.     Even  lopping  off 
big  branches  did  not  satisfy  him.     He  dug  up  by 
the  root,  and  spared  no  clinging  fibres  —  at  least, 
hardly  any.     And  this  is  the  sort  of  way  he  went 
to  work  with  himself  —  I  will  tell  it  for  an  ex- 
ample to  them  that  shall  come  after.     The  thing  he 
prized  about  the  most  of  anything  he  had  in  the 
world  was  a  photograph   of  herself  that  Kate  had 
given  him  just  a  few  weeks  ago.    He  had  not  asked 
for  it,  she  had  volunteered  to  give  it  him,  and  that 
small  circumstance  had  brightened  that  day  and  a 
good  many  days  after.      It  used  to   stand   in  the 
middle  of  his  ugly  black   mantelshelf,    in  a  little 
carved  frame;  and  his  eyes  had  got  into  a  habit  of 
turning  to  it,  resting   on  it,   being   comforted   and 
brightened   by  it    when  he  was  eating  his   scanty 
dinner,   when  he  was  reading  his  good  books  for  a 
rare  relaxation,  and  when  —  0,  worst,   naughtiest 
of  all!  —  when  he   was   writing  his   short,   sharp, 
pointed  discourses.     One  day  it  struck  him,  after 
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he  had  been  staring  at  it  for  about  five  minutes, 
with  his  pen  idle  in  his  hand  —  after  he  had  been 
writing  down  several  suggestive  lines  and  sentences 
about  things  of  the  next  world,  with  his  mind 
brimming  over  with  things  of  this  —  an  uninten- 
tional hypocrite  —  it  struck  him,  I  say,  that  per- 
haps he  should  get  on  better  if  this  temptation  were 
out  of  his  way.  This  little  picture  was  one  of 
Satan's  smaller  gins  and  snares.  Kate  herself  was 
the  bigger  trap  to  catch  a  slippery  soul  in;  her 
effigy  was  only  a  lesser  trap  of  the  same  kind.  He 
had  no  right  wittingly  to  bend  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  such  traps.  He  could  not  expect  to 
escape  being  caught  by  them  if  he  did.  So  he 
brooded  morbidly,  with  a  mistaken  self-anatomising, 
a  too  strict  analysis  of  each  feeling  and  germ  of  feel- 
ing; but  one  does  grow  morbid,  I  fancy,  living  by 
oneself,  being  habitually  hungry  and  weary,  and 
having  no  one  to  pity  one  for  so  being.  Something 
about  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  plucking  out  the 
right  eye,  floated  mistily  through  his  mind.  One 
day  the  resolution  came  strong  upon  him  to  burn 
the  offending  photograph.  He  loved  it  so  much,  he 
thought  that  a  sure  sign  that  there  must  be  danger 
and  soul-poison  somewhere  about  it.  So  it  must  go; 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Rather  different  this 
way  of  looking  at  things  from  Kate's  practice  of 
passionate  cryings  over  and  kissings  of  that  other 
woman's  pictured  husband.  So  he  took  it  down  off 
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the  mantelpiece,  took  it  out  of  its  little  frame,  and, 
without  daring  to  take  one  look  at  it,  pitched  it  into 
the  fire.  I  suppose  his  aim  was  not  good,  or  his 
hand  was  unsteady,  for  it  did  not  go  into  the  hot 
red  heart  of  the  fire ;  it  fell  short,  and  tumbled  down 
among  the  ashes,  and  got  its  low  forehead  and  its 
retroussd  nose  blacked  a  good  deal.  James  could 
not  help  feeling  intensely  relieved  at  its  escape;  he 
knelt  down  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  fished  it  out 
eagerly,  greedily,  from  among  the  ashes,  singeing 
his  pretty  silk  brown  hair  (the  one  thing  com- 
mendable about  his  outward  man)  against  the  hot 
bars  in  his  haste  and  fear  lest  the  flames  should 
somehow  reach  his  recovered  treasure  at  last.  He 
got  it  safe  into  his  jealously-guarding  hand  again, 
and  looked  at  it,  and  it  was  all  up  with  his  resolu- 
tion then  as  far  as  incendiary  purposes  went;  even 
he  could  not  do  it;  battered  and  smudged  and  de- 
formed as  it  was,  it  was  more  precious  to  him  than 
rubies.  He  could  not  stand  the  idea  of  seeing  it 
crumble  away  to  a  small  particle  of  friable  brown- 
ness.  So  he  made  a  compromise  with  his  conscience. 
He  unlocked  the  drawer  in  his  desk  where  he  kept 
his  valuables.  Such  valuables!  Anyone  who  could 
have  seen  them  would  have  died  with  laughing  at 
hearing  them  so  designated.  Unlocked  it,  and  laid 
down  his  smoky  idol  very  gently  amongst  them; 
locked  it  up  in  company  with  a  big  clumsy  old  seal 
that  his  father,  good  old  Sir  Hugh,  used  to  wear 
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at  his  watch-chain;  a  seal  of  the  old-fashioned  red 
gold,  with  the  Stanley  lion  ramping  in  blood-stone 
upon  it.  In  company  also  with  a  very  ancient 
dilapidated  knife,  that  his  long-dead  mother  had 
given  him  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his  tears,  when  first 
he  went,  a  puny  little  chickabiddy  of  seven  sum- 
mers, to  school;  a  knife  with  one  blade,  and  that 
one  a  good  deal  notched  and  hacked  with  cutting 
the  name  of  James  Stanley  on  a  great  many  tables 
and  benchej  and  long-suffering  walls.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  in  company  with  a  long  twining  lock 
of  hair,  tied  with  a  bit  of  black  ribbon;  a  tress  of 
pale  yellowish,  Norse-looking  hair,  that  he  had  cut 
off,  not  very  long  ago,  from  the  visionless,  restful 
head  of  that  happy,  early-gathered  flower,  his 
seventeen-y ears'  sister,  as  she  lay  dead  in  the  little 
sunny  chamber,  full  of  mellow  evening  light,  where 
the  sun  and  he  had  said  their  last  good-byes  to  her. 
The  western  beams  (how  well  he  remembered  that!) 
would  steal  in  through  the  lowered  blind  —  would 
flicker  waveringly  through  the  white  curtains,  bent 
on  giving  one  last  farewell  kiss  to  the  pure  girl 
hands,  pure  as  the  snowdrops  they  held,  unwitting 
of  them  —  to  the  calmly  smiling,  passionless  face; 
kissed  them  goldenly,  joyfully,  telling  as  plain  as 
anything  wordless  could  tell  of  that  other  light 
which  shall  enkindle  and  illume  them  when  the 
resurrection  morning  shall  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Not  msely,  but  too  well.  II.  5 
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grandly,  with  a  grandeur  that  no  dimness  nor  twilight 
shall  ever  follow  upon. 

James  never  went  near  the  small  narrow  house 
standing  back  from  the  road,  with  the  laurustinus 
bushes  before  it;  never  set  his  foot  within  the  nar- 
row room,  with  the  vague  sweet  smells  in  it  — 
which  always  would  push  itself  into  his  mind,  as 
often  as  he  tried  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  Paradise, 
with  Maggie  singing  a  little  low  tune  to  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  Kate  pulling  blinking  Tip's  ears 
lazily,  or  burying  little  soft  white  fingers  in  his  fluffy 
back.  His  persistent  absence  surprised  both  girls; 
vexed  them  in  different  degrees:  hurt  Kate  bitterly 
—  more  bitterly  than  she  ever  would  own  to  anyone. 
She  had  not  so  many  friends  that  she  could  afford 
to  lose  one  without  making  a  stroke  to  save  him; 
her  very  own  friend,  that  slie  had  favoured  and 
been  confidential  to.  After  she  had  learned  too  to 
lean  her  soul  restfully  on  his  strong  soul  —  after 
she  had  set  all  her  hopes  on  him,  to  drag  her  some- 
how with  him  along  the  road  to  heaven  —  it  was 
too  provoking  that  he  should  turn  away  and  leave 
her  to  stumble  and  struggle  along  by  herself  in  the 
dark  and  the  wind;  too  provoking  indeed.  One  day 
she  met  him  in  the  street,  on  which  occasion,  I  must 
confess,  that  he  was  for  taking  off  his  hat  and  pass- 
ing quickly  on  (he  to  greet  her  in  that  way  indeed, 
when  they  had  made  mud-pies  together  near  a  score 
years  ago!).  But  she  stopped  him,  for  such  a  rare 
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opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  asked  him,  like 
a  child  might,  what  she  had  done.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  him?  Had  the  devil  possessed  him  with 
an  evil  spirit?  Seriously,  what  had  made  him  so 
fickle  and  changeable?  he  who  used  to  be  so  true 
and  stanch,  even  when  everybody  else  turned  against 
her.  Had  he  heard  any  nasty  ill-natured,  gossipping 
stories  about  her?  He  ought  not  to  believe  a  word 
of  them ,  if  he  had.  Did  he  think  her  society  per- 
nicious, unprofitable?  had  he  got  some  ridiculous 
quirk  of  that  kind  in  his  head?  Was  it  some  new 
article  of  his  religious  creed,  that  he  must  cut  him- 
self off,  body  and  bones,  from  the  world  as  embodied 
in  her  person?  All  these  questions,  half  earnest, 
half  joking,  she  poured  out  volubly,  breathlessly; 
questions  that  would  be  answered,  that  refused  to  be 
put  aside.  .  And  he  had  answered  them  —  answered 
her  coldly,  sternly,  hastily,  as  if  to  be  quickly  rid 
of  her  importunities.  Horribly  unjust  and  unfair 
upon  the  poor  little  person,  no  doubt,  for  what  had 
she  done  —  at  least,  that  she  could  avoid  doing? 
But  coldness  and  sternness  were,  he  felt,  his  only 
hope  now  —  his  very  last  resource  —  his  sole  pre- 
ventative  against  falling  at  her  feet,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  trottovr,  at  the  risk  of  grazing  his 
knees,  calling  her  his  darling  Kate,  his  only  trea- 
sure, and  telling  her  then  and  there  how  utterly  and 
wearily  he  loved  her.  And  at  his  short,  unkind 
speech,  that  certes  showed  no  outward  sign  of  a 

5* 
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desire  on  the  part  of  the  utterer  to  fall  prone  at  her 
feet,  there  had  come  a  sudden  film  of  misty  tears 
over  the  large-pupilled,  shadowy  eyes  (Kate  cried  at 
less  things  now  than  she  had  been  wont  to  do), 
and  she  had  turned  away  without  another  word, 
and  gone  down  the  street,  wet-cheeked,  rebuffed,  dis- 
consolate. 

But  thought  is  free  as  air.  There  is  no  shackling 
it,  no  prisoning  it  in  Chillon  dungeons ;  and  imagina- 
tion, that  best  gift  of  the  gods,  the  gift  that  is  as  an 
impassable  barrier  between  us  and  all  the  beasts  — 
a  more  impassable  barrier  than  reason,  for  some 
beasts,  dogs  especially,  sometimes  seem  to  make  a 
few  steps  towards  the  scaling  of  that  mount,  high 
though  it  is  —  imagination,  I  say,  is,  if  possible, 
freer  still.  Despite  all  James's  cuttings  and  hack- 
ings and  prunings  of  himself,  there  was  xme  vision, 
one  apparition,  that  no  incantations  would  exorcise; 
the  more  its  absence  was  requested,  the  more  it 
would  not  go;  a  vision  that  lay  in  wait  for  him  — 
that  pounced  on  him  as  often  as  he  came  back  at 
night,  footsore,  down-hearted,  faint,  to  his  uncom- 
fortable little  sitting-room,  with  the  few  black  cinders 
and  white  ashes  on  the  untended  hearth,  as  the  only 
evidence  that  there  ever  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
fire  there;  with  the  dingy  green-baize-clothed  table, 
with  the  scattered  papers  on  it,  and  the  old  stained 
bronze  inkstand  reigning  amongst  them,  the  sole 
attempt  at  ornamentation  anywhere  about.  He  could 
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not  help  it;  it  was  not  his  fault,  positively  —  the 
vision  came  of  itself;  but  so  it  was,  that  with  wonder^ 
ful  tantalising  distinctness  (the  weak  body  reacting 
on  the  morbidly  excited,  overworked  brain)  he  used 
to  see  that  dingy  room  undergoing  a  metamorphosis. 
He  saw  it  transformed  jby  the  agencies  of  fire  and 
lamplight  —  genial,  warming,  spirit- cheering;  woman's 
work  littering  about  with  pleasant,  ladylike  untidi- 
ness;  on  the  rug  (such  a  nasty  threadbare  old  rug, 
too)  a  small  rounded  figure,  draped  in  soft  gray  stuff, 
of  a  quakerish  hue  and   simplicity;   a   small  head, 
with  the  firelight  wandering  and  rioting  over  and  in 
amongst  the  shining  hair,  that  had,  assuredly,  nothing 
quakerish  about  the  tone  of  its  deep-hued  ruddiness, 
—  a  small  person  altogether;  in  fact,  Kate,  with  her 
hands  drooping  idly  in  her  lap,  not  covering  tracts 
or  doing  any  other  useful  thing.     James  somehow 
always  pictured  her  as  doing  nothing.     I  suppose  he 
considered  it  a  work  of  supererogation  for  a  person 
to  be  at  once  useful    nd  ornamental,  to  combine  both 
functions  in  one,  they  being  in  most  cases  dissevered. 
And  then  the  vision  shifted  a  bit,  and  he  saw  the 
small  person  get  up  quickly  off  the  rug  as  he  came 
in,  and  run  to  greet  him  with  tender  joy,  as  no  one 
ever  greeted  him  now;  with  that  odd  smile,  coming 
and  going,   which  was  painted  so   distinctly  on  his 
poor,   sore  heart;   only  it  should  come  oftener  and 
stay  longer  now,  the  vision  said,  than  had  been  its 
wont  these  last  two  years.     And  then,  perhaps,  she 
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would  pull  an  arm-chair  close  to  the  fire  for  him,  as 
she  had  done  on  that  one  ever-to-be-remembered  day 
in  Cadogan-place  —  that  day  to  be  marked  with  the 
whitest  of  white  stones.  The  vision  stopped  there 
sometimes,  sometimes  went  wandering  on  through 
two  or  three  more  scenes,  each  one  more  highly 
coloured  than  the  last;  but  it  always  ended  in  leav- 
ing him  more  dispirited  and  heart-weary  than  ever, 
when  it  sent  him  back  at  last  to  the  outer  darkness 
of  the  reality  of  the  present. 

Kate  herself — unwitting  Kate  —  inflicted  several 
stabs  on  him,  put  several  more  spokes  in  the  wheel 
to  keep  him  from  recovering  from  this  insanity  of 
his;  and  this  was  how  she  did  it.  She  wrote  him, 
in  these  days,  several  little  notes.  There  was  no 
coquetry  in  this.  Coquetry  and  James  Stanley 
seemed  to  her  two  things  that  could  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath;  they  would  no  more  mix 
than  oil  and  water-,  but  she  was  determined  that, 
try  as  he  might,  he  should  not  forget  her.  She 
would  keep  herself  before  his  mind's  eye;  she  would 
keep  open  a  path  by  which,  when  this  foolish  fancy 
for  absenting  himself  should  pass  over  —  as  of  course 
it  would  —  he  might  come  back,  and,  after  being 
well  scolded,  be  forgiven.  She  had  yet  another 
reason,  too,  for  this  new  taste  for  letter- writing,  and 
that  reason  was  a  sort  of  desire  for  self-justification 
and  self-assertion.  Though  he  had  deserted  her  and 
reneged  the  situation  of  spiritual  guide  and  teacher 
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to  her,  she  would  show  him  that  she  still  kept  per- 
sistently in  the  laborious  path  he  had  chalked  out 
for  her;  for  these  destructive  little  billets  hardly  came 
under  the  head  of  lillets  doux.  They  were  business 
notes,  asking  him  to  get  such  a  one  into  the  in- 
firmary, to  give  a  soup-ticket  to  such  another  one; 
asking  for  advice  on  some  knotty  point  of  practical 
life;  dry  business  notes,  just  flavoured  with  a  dash 
of  well-measured,  delicate  sweetness.  James  groaned 
in  spirit  sometimes  at  the  riotous,  ungovernable  way 
his  heart  would  leap  up  when  he  caught  sight  of 
one  of  these  little  compositions  lying  white,  three- 
cornered,  on  his  dingy  table,  to  say,  "How  do  you 
do?"  to  him  when  he  came  in  from  his  day's  work. 
It  would  have  been  a  droll  sight  enough,  if  anyone 
had  been  by  to  watch  the  gingerly  way  in  which  he 
held  them  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  cholera, 
typhus,  and  small-pox  lurked  in  every  fold  of  them; 
at  the  white  set  face,  determined  not  to  be  pleased 
at  their  subtle  flattery,  with  which  he  perused  them; 
the  sort  of  face  with  which  one  might  fancy  a  brave 
man  reading  his  death-warrant.  And  then,  when 
they  were  read  and  their  contents  mastered  (not  a 
long  or  a  difficult  task),  he  invariably  tossed  them 
into  the  fire  (if  there  was  one),  and  what  is  more, 
did  not  pick  them  out  again;  even  that  delicious  one, 
for  whose  life  his  heart  interceded  so  earnestly  — 
that  one  that  for  some  unaccountable  reason  ended, 
"Yours  very  affectionately,"  instead  of  the  ordinary 
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cooler  "Affectionately."  When  the  greedy  flames 
had  eaten  them  altogether,  James  would  take  out 
some  deep,  hard  old  book,  in  some  stranger  tongue, 
resolving  to  master  every  word  of  its  dark  crabbed 
old  leaves;  and  all  the  while  there  would  dance  and 
float  up  and  down,  and  all  over  the  yellowing  pages, 
a  low-browed,  dimpled,  lily-pale  face;  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  reminded  the  gazer  of  the  hue  of  the  green  water 
under  the  wave-worn  arches  of  some  lonely  shell- 
floored  sea-cave.  Hard  work!  hard  work!  But  still, 
for  his  comfort,  an  inward  voice  —  such  a  voice  as 
is  often  sent,  I  think,  to  good  men  hard  tried,  to  bid 
them  be  of  good  cheer  —  kept  whispering  to  him 
very  softly,  telling  him  over  and  over  again,  "Keep 
up,  keep  up;  it  will  not  be  for  long.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  occupation  of  any  kind  was  rather 
slack  at  the  town  of  Queenstown,  in  these  December 
days,  for  her  Majesty's  servants. 

Anyhow,  I  knew  one  who  had  a  good  deal  more 
time  on  his  hands  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  spent  it  very  unwisely  in  burning  his  fingers  — 
his  figurative  fingers,  I  mean  —  at  a  fire  from 
which  he  had.  much  better  have  wisely  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  Certainly  there  was  not  much  to 
do  in  the  afternoons  —  too  frosty  for  hunting,  too 
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cold  for  sculling;  but  still  that  was  no  reason  why 
lie  need  be  lounging  at  the  corner  of  the  market* 
place,  towards  four  or  half-past  four  o'clock,  so  very, 
very  often. 

Do  I  say  very  often?  Well,  I  may  as  well  be 
exact:  he  was  there  always  now,  gazing  into  the 
bookseller's  window  at  the  chalk  heads  simpering 
and  scowling  down  upon  him.  Sometimes  he  varied 
his  position  so  far  as  to  transfer  his  gaze  to  the 
pastrycook's  next  door,  where  the  Christmas  cakes 
and  crackers  really  were  rather  worth  looking  at, 
only  they  made  one's  mouth  water.  Punctual  as 
clockwork  he  was  to  be  found  at  his  post  —  he 
whom  his  sisters  always  looked  upon  as  so  confirmed 
a  dawdle  —  he  whose  persistent,  unalterable  un- 
punctuality  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and,  most  of  all, 
prayers,  was  wont  to  excite  the  ire  of  his  papa.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  chance  of  a  game  of  billiards 
with  the  best  player  that  ever  held  a  cue  would  have 
seduced  him  now  from  his  station. 

Kate  at  first  was  rather  gratified  at  this  foolish 
young  man's  having  constituted  himself  escort  in 
ordinary  to  her  —  rather  gratified  at  having  shaken 
his  tiresome  impartiality.  She  used  to  chuckle  to 
herself  as  she  emerged  from  the  narrows  of  North- 
street,  at  first  catching  sight  of  the  thick-set  figure 
in  the  pepper-and-salt  shooting-jacket  —  of  the  white 
bull-terrier,  with  the  cut  over  its  pugnacious  eye. 
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"I've  distanced  Maggie;  I've  won  the  prize,  such 
as  it  is,"  she  would  say  invariably. 

"What  will  you  do  with  him,  now  you  have  got 
him?"  conscience  began  to  ask,  after  a  time.  But 
conscience  was  put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

She  would  go  then  gaily  up  to  meet  the  ill-used 
young  man  —  would  call  him  George,  as  if  she 
rather  liked  the  name  than  otherwise,  and  would 
beam  up  wickedly  at  him  from  under  the  hat  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  so  many  manly  com- 
ments upon. 

And  then  they  would  walk  off  together,  in  the 
most  natural  cousinly  way  in  the  world,  down  the 
street,  past  the  shops  and  the  carriages,  out  of  the 
town,  past  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  where  the 
vesper-lights  were  streaming  through  the  stained-glass 
windows,  along  the  villa-studded  road,  by  the  side 
of  the  dusk  river,  that  tells  no  tales  of  the  tragedies 
that  are  hidden  beneath  it,  to  the  little  modest  white 
gate,  where  they  must  say  good-bye.  Kate  chatters 
away  all  the  while,  tickling  his  palate  with  the  small 
rude  (not  too  rude)  speeches  with  which  her  discourse 
was  always  so  plentifully  salted. 

Poor  victim!  Her  little  coquetries  and  honeyed 
looks  were  burning  him  —  snaring  him  with  a  false 
delusion.  He  began  quite  to  forget  his  sisters' 
shrewd  surmises,  their  stories  about]  Kate's  past  — 
forgot  everything  which  he  would  have  remembered 
if  he  had  been  Solomon ,  and  began  to  count  up  his 
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pennies  within  his  silly  befooled  heart,  to  see  whether 
he  might  not  manage  to  afford  the  dear  luxury  of 
having  this  little  woman  walking  by  his  side  through 
life,  instead  of  for  half  an  hour  a  day  for  a  few 
weeks. 

And  at  the  little  white  gate  they  used  to  tarry 
mostly  a  few  minutes,  to  finish  off  the  ends  of  their 
talk  neatly  —  used  to  conclude  with  a  lingering 
hand-shake,  which  verged  more  and  more  on  the 
dangerously  sentimental. 

All  very  nice,  and  mildly  exciting  for  the  first 
five  or  six  times  —  nay,  perhaps  I  may  say  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight.  But  all  worldly  joys  pall,  say 
the  moralists;  I  cannot  say  myself,  because  I  have 
not  tried  nearly  all. 

It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  so  Kate  found  out.  The  first  sign  was  a  dis- 
covery on  her  part  of  a  dearth  of  subjects  to  talk 
about.  They  seemed  to  have  been  too  prodigal  of 
their  small-chat  the  first  days,  and  to  be  pretty 
nearly  run  out  of  that  commodity  now.  It  appeared 
to  her  (not  to  him)  that  they  had  got  into  a  monotonous 
mill-round  of  dialogue,  the  same  questions  and 
answers  and  remarks  every  day,  with  variations 
so  slight  as  not  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  their  same- 
ness. 

And  then  George's  jokes  too!  At  first  she  had 
laughed  very  heartily  at  these,  though  some  of  them 
were  rather  ponderous,  and  had  not  stopped  to 
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criticise  them  too  closely,  or  examine  whether  they 
fulfilled  what  Addison  says  are  the  functions  of  wit 

—  to  surprise  and  delight.     Now,  however,  her  cen- 
suring faculties  became  keener.     She  began  to  tell 
herself  that  these  facetia  were  the  poorest  and  most 
forced  that  she  had  ever  had  to  listen  to  with  unwill- 
ing ears. 

"Why,"  she  grumbled  inwardly,  "if  people  could 
not  make  good  jokes,  might  not  they  leave  the  pro- 
vince of  wit  altogether,  and  stick  to  the  easy  thorn- 
less  path  of  plain  common  sense?" 

So  she  gave  up  the  attempt  of  laughing,  looked 
glum  instead,  and  snubbed  him;  her  keen  wit  pro- 
testing thus  against  his  dulness.  Not  that  he  was 
a  particularly  stupid  young  man;  only  incipient 
love  makes  many  a  fellow  look  rather  a  fool,  I 
think. 

Kate  grew  first  to  dread  and  then  to  loathe  the 
sight  of  the  well-known  sturdy  figure,  the  smooth- 
haired,  pink-eyed  terrier.  Then  George  grew  tender 

—  a  dreadful  grievance  that,  though  one  rather  to 
be  anticipated;  not  all  at  once,  but  almost  imper- 
ceptibly  at  first,    manifesting    it    in   small    dubious 
ways  that  really  no  one  could  take  hold  of  5  showing 
the  tendency,  however,  more  and  more  clearly  as  the 
days  ran  by  —  showing  it  by  a  thousand  trifling  signs 
of  the  tongue  and  the  eyes. 

Kate  did  her  best  to  give  this  new  Damon  divers 
hints  —  some  obscure,  some  broad;  but  neither  the 
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obscure  nor  the  broad  would  he  take.  He  had  been 
lulled  into  such  a  false  security  by  her  former  rash 
smiles,  that  he  was  past  being  pervious  to  any  charit- 
ably warning  hints  now. 

I  have  said  before,  that  as  men  waxed  tender  to 
her,  Kate  waxed  sick.  The  wild,  fierce  love  of  one 
man  had  been  so  unutterably  much  to  her,  that  the 
weaker,  thinner  loves  of  all  other  men  were  less 
than  nothing  —  were  abominable  to  her.  Then  came 
the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back,  the  trifle 
that  exhausted  the  last  drop  of  the  not  very  deep 
well  of  Kate's  patience  with  her  mistaken  cousin. 
One  of  the  few  people  they  knew  in  Queenstown,  a 
gossipping,  cackling  sort  of  woman,  asked  Maggie 
one  day,  point  blank,  whether  she  might  not  be 
allowed  to  congratulate  her  sister.  And  when  Maggie, 
guessing  what  was  meant,  vexed  and  angered  (she 
herself  best  knew  why),  inquired  with  some  asperity 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
congratulations,  she  made  answer,  humming  and 
hawing,  with  a  meaning  smile,  that  "she  was  sorry 
if  she  had  been  mistaken,  but  that  people  would 
talk,  particularly  in  a  place  of  this  sort;  and  that 
everybody  in  Queenstown  was  saying  that  there  must 
be  something  in  it,  for  that  the  younger  Miss  Chester 
and  her  cousin  were  never  apart  now." 

Kate  was  furious  when  she  heard  this  narrative; 
stamped  and  cried,  and  invoked  the  most  unchristian 
and  naughtiest  of  wishes  upon  the  heads  of  all  gos- 
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sips  and  newsmongers  in  general,  and  upon  those  of 
that  profession  in  the  town  of  Queenstown  in  parti- 
cular. Well,  their  blatant  mouths  should  be  stopped, 
and  no  delay  either.  She  would  not  have  namby- 
pamby  love-stories  regarding  her  hawked  about  over 
Queenstown  if  she  could  prevent  it  —  so  she  de- 
clared, vehemently,  excitedly,  and  sat  and  stared 
into  the  fire  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  had  not 
a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog.  Next  day  she  tramped 
off  to  her  district  as  usual  —  duties  were  not  to  be 
neglected  because  silly  busybody  women  trumped 
up  false  stories  for  want  of  more  profitable  occupa- 
tion; and  at  about  the  usual  hour  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance, after  her  day's  work,  in  the  market-place, 
scarlet-cloaked  and  basketed  after  her  wont.  One 
hurried  travelling  of  the  eyes  to  the  usual  spot; 
then  an  ominous  clenching  of  white  hands;  a  most 
unamiable  drawing  together  of  smooth  brows.  If 
George  could  have  seen  that  face  then  I  think  that, 
though  not  over  quick  at  physiognomy,  he  must 
have  seen  that  a  storm  was  brewing  against  him. 
"Stupid  fellow!  Why  cannot  he  leave  me  alone? 
What  a  torment  he  is!"  Not  another  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  offender.  A  determination  not  to 
see  that  he  was  coming  to  meet  her;  a  resolute 
bending  of  swift  feet  down  the  street  homewards. 
Of  course  he  would  overtake  her;  for  how  should 
he  know  the  cause  of  this  sudden  change  of  de- 
meanour? And  how  to  get  rid  of  him  she  had  not 
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quite  made  up  her  mind,  though  to  do  it  somehow 
or  other  she  was  fully  determined;  nothing  would 
turn  her  from  that.  To  have  anything  more  to  say 
to  this  fellow  seemed  to  her  now  a  sort  of  profana- 
tion of  the  one  prime  passion  of  her  life  —  a  sort 
of  faithlessness  to  her  darling,  wicked,  lost  Dare. 
So  she  passed  along  very  swiftly,  with  rather  a  beat- 
ing heart,  that  she  might  have  just  a  few  seconds 
more  to  gather  herself  together;  to  frame  some 
speech  of  dismissal  to  him  who  was  following  so 
hard  upon  her  tracks.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
Queenstown,  or  you  would  understand  what  a  little 
way  she  had  got  when  I  tell  you  that,  opposite  the 
big  chemist's  shop,  she  heard  the  sharp  ring  of  a 
man's  quick,  firm  step  on  the  pavement  behind  her, 
and  a  second  after  the  obnoxious  wide  shoulders, 
pepper-and-salt  clad,  were  alongside  of  her;  the 
tanned  face  that  she  had  got  so  tired  of  was  looking 
down  upon  her  with  a  grin  of  amusement  curving 
the  wide,  good-humoured  mouth.  Poor  George!  he 
had  no  other  idea  but  that  this  running  away  from 
him  was  nothing  else  than  a  little  flirting  ruse,  for 
the  better  display  of  a  faultless  figure  and  unap- 
proachable ankles.  He  believed  firmly  that  this  bird 
only  flew  away  in  order  to  be  pursued,  and  pursue 
he  did  accordingly. 

"Naughty  child,"  he  said,  laughing,  putting  his 
hand  on  her  arm  familiarly;  "what  spirit  of  mischief 
induced  you  to  run  away  at  such  a  rat6  to-day?  I 
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suppose  it  was  only  to  make  me  run  after  you,  as  I 
have  done,  you  see.  Ah,  Kate,  Kate,  you  forget 
how  old  and  stiff  I  am  growing." 

"No,  I  don't,"  answered  Kate,  rather  morose, 
shaking  off  his  hand  sharply,  and  walking  on  very 
quick  all  the  time;  "only  I  did  not  exactly  see  what 
need  there  was  for  you  to  come  rushing  after  me  at 
such  a  pace;  and  what's  more,  I  don't  now." 

"Kate,"  cried  George  in  great  surprise,  half- 
inclined  to  be  amused  still,  "what  are  you  talking 
about?  Don't  I  always  walk  home  with  you?  Is  it 
not  the  pleasantest  half-hour  in  the  day  to  me  by 
far?"  he  added  sentimentally;  and  he  tried  to  prac- 
tise his  old  friend,  the  longing  despairing  gaze;  but 
in  this  case  it  was  not  efficacious,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  he  could  not  get  her  to  look  at  him  and 
see  it. 

"That's  just  what  I  complain  of,"  she  replied 
very  gravely,  looking  straight  before  her. 

"Complain  of!"  echoed  George  in  high  astonish- 
ment, with  rather  an  injured  intonation  of  voice. 
"Well,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  never  have  anything 
worse  than  that  to  complain  of,  you  won't  be  much 
to  be  pitied,  hanged  if  you  will!  I  wonder  what 
earthly  harm,"  he  pursued,  waxing  eloquent,  getting 
the  steam  up,  "it  can  do  to  you  for  me  to  walk 
along  the  street  parallel  to  you  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile!  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  you  yourself  gave 
me  leave  to  do  it.  Why,  Kate,  there's  no  reckoning 
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on  your  being  the  same  for  ten  minutes  together; 
you're  a  regular  weathercock." 

"I  am  a  weathercock,"  owned  Kate,  contrite  and 
thoughtful,  all  that  was  demure  and  proper  in  her 
penitence.  "You  say  that  you  cannot  count  on  me 
to  be  the  same  for  ten  minutes  together.  Why,  I 
cannot  count  on  myself;  not  a  bit.  I  have  no 
stability." 

George  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  probe  or 
examine  much  his  own  states  of  mind  and  conditions 
of  feeling,  nor  did  he  understand  anyone  else  doing 
it.  "I  don't  know  about  stability,"  he  responded 
in  a  downright  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way.  "You've 
got  plenty  to  please  me.  I  don't  want  to  have  you 
a  bit  different  from  what  you  have  been  lately.  I 
think  we've  been  very  jolly  together  these  last  few 
days." 

"No,  we  have  not,"  answered  Kate  candidly,  her 
ingenuousness  winning  an  easy  victory  over  her 
civility;  "at  least  I  have  not." 

Now  candour  is  an  excellent  virtue  —  let  no 
one  dispute  that  axiom;  but  I  think  it  is  hardly 
regarded  in  that  light  sometimes  by  the  objects  of 
it.  Lieutenant  Chester  was  now  as  much  mortified 
and  nonplussed  as  any  other  luckless  youth  who, 
having  been  flattering  himself  that  he  had  been 
tolerably  successful  in  making  himself  agreeable, 
found  that  he  had  been  labouring  under  a  delusion. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  snort  of  indignant 
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anger,  "anyhow,  you  counterfeited  it  better  than  I 
ever  saw  any  girl  do  before  in  my  life.  I'd  go  on 
the  stage,  if  I  were  you.  You'd  make  your  fortune 
to  a  dead  certainty."  And  they  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a  few  paces,  George  stalking  along, 
gnawing  the  top  of  his  stick,  with  his  equanimity  a 
good  deal  shaken. 

"Would  that  do?"  Kate  pondered.  What  must 
she  say  next?  must  it  come  to  a  regular  quarrel  be- 
tween them?  That  would  be  a  pity.  Or  might  she 
stop  there,  and  trust  that  he  would  be  sharp  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  understand  her  drift,  and  accept 
the  portion  she  destined  for  him? 

She  was  not  left  long  in  uncertainty;  for  all  of 
a  sudden  George  stopped  stockstill  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  again  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  (un- 
forbidden  this  time)  as  he  turned  to  her,  and  said 
very  stiffly, 

"Let  us  understand  each  other,  if  you  please, 
Kate;  I  don't  want  to  go  on  fumbling  in  the  dark, 
being  made  a  fool  of  for  your  amusement.  I  know 
girls  generally  mean  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
they  say;  and  so  do  you,  perhaps,  for  all  I  know. 
But  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me,  once  for 
all ,  what  is  the  drift  of  all  these  polite  remarks  you 
have  been  making;  or  is  there  no  drift  at  all?" 

Then  Kate  looked  up  straight  at  him,  full  in 
his  face,  for  the  first  time,  without  any  side  glances 
or  oblique  arrows  of  fire,  no  false  glitterings  and 
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flashings  in  her  eyes,  they  shining  with  steady 
lustre. 

"Don't  be  cross,  George,"  she  said  kindly; 
"there  is  a  drift,  of  course,  and  this  is  it.  I'll  tell 
it  you  without  any  softening,  though  it  does  not 
sound  very  civil.  It's  this  —  that  I  want  you  to 
promise  not  to  come  and  meet  me  any  more  of  a 
day.  There,  that's  all." 

"Why?"  asks  George,  rather  blankly;  and  an 
unwonted  red  flush  flows  into  his  comely  face. 

"Because  I  don't,"  answered  Kate,  with  an 
uneasy  little  laugh,  seeing  that  flush,  but  charitably 
looking  away.  "That's  a  woman's  reason,  I  know, 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with  it." 

"No,  I  sha'n't,"  he  replied,  not  looking  in  the 
least  inclined  to  laugh;  "I  must  have  a  better  one 
than  that." 

"But  what  if  I  have  not  got  a  better  to  give 
you?"  suggests  Kate,  rather  irritated  (very  unjustly 
so)  at  his  pertinacity. 

"Then  I  shall  wait  till  you  find  one,"  answers 
George  coldly,  looking  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said. 

"Then I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  stay  some  time," 
retorts  Kate  impudently,  losing  her  temper,  "and  I 
think  I'll  wish  you  good-evening;"  and  she  nods 
her  head  to  him,  and  prepares  to  walk  off  and  leave 
him. 

"Stay,  Kate,"  he  exclaims,  hastily  detaining  her; 
and  a  very  unfeignedly  hurt  and  wrathy  look  streams 
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into  his  eyes.  "Don't  be  nonsensical.  You're  not 
a  child  that  is  not  accountable  for  its  actions.  Woman 
though  you  are,  you  must  have  some  vestige  of  a 
reason  for  the  extraordinary  alteration  in  your  con- 
duct." 

"I  never  said  I  had  not,"  answers  Kate,  rebel- 
ling decidedly  against  this  mode  of  procedure.  "  On 
the  contrary,  I  confess  that  I  have ;  but  I  had  rather 
not  tell  what  it  is." 

"But  I'd  rather  you  would,  you  see,"  retorts 
George  impatiently,  "and  you  must  and  you  shall," 
he  adds  more  peremptorily  than  ever. 

Kate  would  not  have  stood  being  addressed  in 
that  tone  for  one  second  on  any  other  occasion.  She 
was  not  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  women  who 
enjoy  being  snubbed  and  lorded  over;  but  she  let 
it  pass  now,  because  she  was  rather  sorry  for  him, 
and  rather  compunctious  on  the  score  of  her  past 
dealings  with  him.  So  she  stood  silent,  with  folded 
hands  and  lowered  eyes,  and  answered  not. 

"What  is  it,  Kate?"  urges  George  again,  and  he 
gives  a  little  shake  to  the  arm  he  still  holds  detain- 
ingly. 

"Well,  since  you  must  know,"  answers  Kate  with 
slow  reluctance,  at  last,  bending  her  head  down  so 
low  that  her  face  was  almost  hidden,  "it  is  just  this: 
that  the  tattlers  and  scandalmongers  with  which  this 
fortunate  town  is  so  largely  peopled  have  been  busy 
spreading  stupid,  gossipping  tales  about  you  and  me, 
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and  I  will  not  stand  it."  Though  her  face  is  hid 
by  the  brim  of  her  hat,  she  blushes  rosy  red,  and 
looks  very  bashful  over  this  awkward  explanation. 

"Is  that  all?"  says  George,  much  relieved  at 
this  mountain  and  mouse,  and  the  clouds  roll  off  his 
countenance  as  one  sees  clouds  roll  away  from  the 
sky  on  some  peevish  April  day.  "What  harm  do 
the  poor  creatures  do  chattering?  Let  them  talk,  if 
it  amuses  them.  Why,  Kate,  I  thought  you  were 
too  spirited  a  sort  of  girl  to  mind  what  anybody 
said  about  you.  Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk  ever  so 
often  about  despising  the  world's  opinion,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  before  now.  But  tell  me,  what 
is  it  they  have  been  saying?  I  suppose  it  is  nothing 
so  dreadful  but  that  I  may  hear." 

Then  Kate  began  to  think  to  herself  what  they 
had  said,  and  a  horrid  idea  struck  her  that  he  might 
regard  their  remarks  in  quite  a  different  light  from 
what  she  did.  She  looks  down  still,  and  answers, 
not  very  readily  — 

"0,  it's  nothing  very  bad,  I  suppose;  not  much 
harm  in  it,  of  course,  only  they  have  been  busy 
coupling  your  and  my  names  together,  stupid  cock- 
neys! I  wonder  they  cannot  be  satisfied  minding 
their  own  business." 

That  little  ebullition  relieved  her  feelings. 
George  is  silent  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  he 
says  with  lowered  voice,  bending  down  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  shy  face  in  the  dusk  winter  twilight, 
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"And  so  that's  all!  Why  should  not  they,  I  say# 
again?  I  wish  to  heavens  they  had  any  good 
grounds  for  doing  it.  Is  it  so  very  revolting  to  you, 
Kate,  to  have  even  your  name  joined  to  mine?" 
and  his  eyes  soften  visibly  as  he  looks  down  at  her. 

"Yes,"  answered  Kate  monosyllabically. 

"I  was  afraid  so,"  pursued  George,  trying  hard 
that  there  should  he  no  grain  of  crossness  to  mar 
the  resignation  of  his  tone;  "but  why  must  it  be  so, 
Kate?" 

"Because,"  answered  Kate  resolutely,  "it  is  un- 
bearable to  me  to  have  my  name  coupled  with  any 
man's,  whoever  he  may  be.  Bang  or  tinker,  it's  all 
one  to  me;"  and  she  closed  her  lips  firmly,  and  a 
hard  look  came  into  their  curves,  and  quite  altered 
them. 

"Absurd!"  exclaims  George,  unable  to  repress 
the  expression  of  his  scorn  of  so  infantine  a  whim. 
I  am  sure  if  he  had  ever  read  Wordsworth's  poem 
about  the  reason  of  his  son's  preference  for  Kilve, 
he  would  have  thought  of  it  now;  but  as  he  had 
not,  he  did  not.  "I  never  could  have  believed  that 
I  should  have  met  with  such  overstrained  old-maidish 
prudery  in  any  human  being,  much  less  in  you,  of 
all  people  in  the  world.  It's  something  in  the  style 
of  the  devil  quoting  Scripture  like  a  very  learned 
clerk  —  I  declare  to  goodness  it  is." 

"It  is  not  prudery,"  cries  Kate,  nettled. 

"Then  it  is  affectation,"  amends  George. 
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"No,  it  is  not,"  contradicts  Kate  flatly. 

"What  is  it  then?"  asks  George,  with  a  grin; 
"for  I'm  blessed  if  I  know." 

"It  is  pure,  simple,  unvarnished  truth,"  answers 
Kate  eagerly,  feeling  herself  humiliated  by  his  ridi- 
cule; "and  what's  more,  absurd  and  highly  laugh- 
able as  this  fancy  appears  in  your  eyes,  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  is  so  firmly  planted  in  my  soul,  that  you 
will  not  succeed  in  rooting  it  up  if  you  try  from 
now  till  midsummer." 

"I  should  not  think  of  trying,"  replies  George, 
with  a  thin  coat  of  dignity  meagerly  covering  very 
real  vexation.  "I  could  not  be  so  conceited  as  to 
flatter  myself  that  I  should  succeed;  but  I  have 
small  doubt  that  though  I  cannot  do  it,  someone 
else  will." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  answers  Kate 
mendaciously,  for  she  knew  perfectly  well  —  as  well 
as  you  or  I  do. 

"You  are  slow  of  understanding,  then,  to-night," 
replies  George,  hitting  the  side  of  his  boot  with  his 
stick  for  something  to  do.  "My  meaning  is  pretty 
plain.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you'll 
always  be  so  hardhearted  as  you  are  now;  and  when 
you  are  in  love  with  some  fellow  or  other  some  time 
hence,  and  engaged  to  him,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  why,  you'll  have  to  get  over  your  aversion  to 
having  your  name  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  as 
his." 
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"I  shall  never  be  engaged  to  any  man  under 
the  sun  as  long  as  I  live,"  responded  Kate,  solemnly 
emphasising  her  statement  with  a  little  stamp  on  the 
pavement.  "If  I  have  told  you  that  once,  I  have 
told  it  you  a  score  of  times." 

"0,1  daresay,"  interjects  George,  with  a  world 
of  incredulity  infused  into  that  brief  speech. 

"Of  course  you  do  not  believe  me,"  exclaims 
Kate,  flashing  angry-eyed  upon  him.  "You  think, 
I  do  not  doubt,  that  I'm  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
That's  the  way  men  always  think  about  women." 

"I  wish  to  goodness  you  were,"  grumbles  George, 
only  half  aloud,  under  the  thick  amber  fringe  of  his 
lips. 

"Don't  wish  for  anything  so  silly.  You  told  me 
not  to  be  nonsensical  five  minutes  ago,  and  I  return 
the  compliment  now.  Come,  don't  be  angry  with 
me,  0  my  cousin.  Say  good-bye  prettily,  and  go 
and  look  about  for  some  more  profitable  occupation 
for  your  afternoons."  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  and  he  took  it  and  held  it  in  both  his  for  just 
a  little  minute  (but  a  venial  offence,  I  think),  while 
he  said: 

"I'll  go,  Kate;  but  let  me  walk  with  you  to  the 
little  white  gate  just  this  once,  for  the  last  time. 
The  gossips  cannot  say  much  against  that.  Come 
now,  can  they?"  and  his  brown  eyes  pleaded  very 
earnestly  for  this  poor  little  boon.  His  eyes  did  not 
dominate  and  thrill  her  like  Dare's  wicked 
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ones  in  the  least;  but  she  was  a  little  bit  moved  by 
them. 

"  0,  I  suppose  you  must.  It  is  no  use  wrangling 
over  a  trifle,"  she  said,  yielding,  half  amused  and 
half  vexed;  but  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  walk  as 
quick  as  I  can  to  get  it  over,  and  it  must  never, 
never  happen  again.  Mind  that."  So  having  made 
this  pact,  they  walked  off  side  by  side;  rather  silent 
both  of  them.  Dull  company,  any  looker-on  would 
have  said.  They  had  hardly  made  half-a-dozen  re- 
marks to  each  other  altogether,  before  they  reached 
the  parting  place  —  the  little  gate,  shining  white 
in  the  new-risen  moon. 

"Well,"  said  George,  as  they  stood  together, 
sheltered  by  the  bushes  from  the  wind,  drawing  a 
deep-breathed  sigh,  "I  suppose  this  is  pretty  much 
the  last  I  shall  ever  see  of  you,  Kate.  I  suppose  I 
must  never  come  to  tea  again;  at  least,  I  suppose  I 
must  never  come  to  see  you." 

"You  may  come  to  see  ««,"  answers  Kate,  em- 
phasising the  plural  pronoun,  "as  often  as  ever  you 
like;  at  least,  in  moderation,"  she  adds,  qualifying 
the  permission. 

"Indeed,"  sighs  George  melancholily,  "I  do  not 
think  I  shall  much  care  to  do  that.  It  would  only 
be  to  listen  to  my  sisters  chattering;  and  I  can  do 
that  any  day  at  home.  We  shall  never  be  the  same 
again  as  we  have  been,"  he  ends  disconsolately; 
"shall  we,  Kate?" 
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"We  shall  always  be  cousins  and  friends,"  says 
Kate  kindly  (she  can  afford  to  be  kind  now).  "0 
dear,  0  dear,  how  cold  it  is!  I  really  cannot  stay 
out  here  any  longer,  or  I  shall  be  frozen.  Good- 
night, good-night-,"  and  she  escapes,  passing  lightly 
through  the  gate,  and  letting  it  swing  behind  her. 

After  her  comes  a  man's  voice,  calling,  "Kate, 
Kate!" 

"Well,"  she  answers,  standing  still. 

"Come  back,  Kate,"  the  man's  voice  sounds 
again  entreatingly.  So  Kate  returns,  shivering,  and 
leans  her  arms  on  the  top  of  the  gate ,  and  demands 
impatiently: 

"What  is  it?     Make  haste!" 

George  comes  up  quite  close  to  her,  and  treacher- 
ously clasps  her  in  his  arms  across  the  gate. 

"Let  me  kiss  you  just  this  once;  do,  darling 
Kate!  What  harm  is  there?"  he  urges  in  a  whisper; 
and  he  bends  down  his  face  to  hers. 

"Never!"  she  almost  screams,  struggling  in  his 
embrace.  "Not  for  worlds!"  and  she  shudders  as 
the  remembrance  of  Dare's  solemn  charge  flashes 
over  her. 

She  tears  herself  out  of  her  cousin's  arms,  flies 
up  the  drive,  nor  even  stops  to  draw  breath  till  she 
is  safely  landed  on  the  top  of  the  white  stone  steps, 
and  is  making  the  house  resound  with  a  vigorous 
peal  on  the  knocker. 

George  meanwhile,  foiled,   wisely  takes  himself 
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off  home ,   with  a  rather  tail-between-the-legs  sensa- 
tion 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  a  great  institution  jaunting  is  —  jaunt- 
ing in  the  abstract !  What  a  quantity  of  insanity  it 
prevents!  High  pressure  on  the  brain  makes  a  fat 
madhouse;  that  is  my  version  of  the  old  proverb. 
It  sounds  a  paradox;  but  I  am  very  certain  that  a 
day's  idleness  here  and  there  makes  a  great  deal 
more  honest  solid  work  to  be  done  than  any  unin- 
termittent  labour.  What  a  delicious  sugar-plum  a 
day's  holiday  is  amongst  the  dry  bread  of  one's 
ordinary  work-days!  Only  they  who  toil  from 
"morn  to  dewy  eve"  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  can 
suck  out  the  full  sweetness  of  the  grapes  of  doing- 
nothingness;  but  those  who  get  through  a  fair  average 
amount  of  work  of  some  kind  or  other  in  the  course 
of  their  lives  can  give  a  tolerable  guess  at  its  flavour. 
That  must  be  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  being  a 
king  or  a  duke,  or  any  other  such  high  mightiness, 
their  lives  being,  according  to  popular  notions,  all 
holiday-making.  The  feast  of  idleness  must  taste 
no  better  to  them  than  our  ordinary  every-day 
bread-and-butter  does  to  us.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
chapter  of  jaunting;  but  of  jaunting  not  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  the  concrete,  telling  how  certain  people 
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took  a  small  jaunt,   and   how   some    of   them  en- 
joyed it. 

One  fine  cold  bracing  morning,  the  water  in  the 
pipes  all  over  Queenstown  was  frozen,  and  parties 
of  disconsolate  bricklayers  out  of  work  were  parad- 
ing the  streets,  with  the  implements  of  their  craft, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  temporary  mendicity.  Like- 
wise, on  that  morning,  you,  if  you  had  been  there, 
or  anyone  else  possessed  of  eyesight,  might  have 
seen  standing  at  the  railway  station,  waiting  for  the 
10.12  up-train,  a  young  man,  made  to  look  just 
twice  as  wide  and  plump  as  nature  had  formed  him 
by  a  vast,  rough  greatcoat,  comfortable  certainly,  — 
beautifying  certainly  not;  a  young  man  in  charge  of 
several  women,  rather  overdone  and  swamped  with 
female  accompaniments,  a  misogynist  might  have 
considered,  seeing  that  he  had  appertaining  to  him 
his  four  ugly-faced  sisters  and  his  two  rose-and-lily- 
faced  cousins.  Perhaps  the  ugly-faced  sisters  might 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Anyhow,  there  they  all 
were,  stamping  about  to  warm  their  feet,  chattering 
and  laughing,  and  making  small  jokes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  numerous  gentlemen  with  black  bags 
who  shared  the  platform  with  them,  and  their  voices 
rang  out  clear  and  sharp  on  the  frosty  air.  They 
were  not  going  on  a  very  far  journey  —  only  to 
see  Nineveh  and  Rome  and  Spain  come  together, 
for  their  behoof,  under  the  brittle  glass  domes  of  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Marvellous  pitch  of 
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civilisation  for  us  to  have  attained  to,  to  be  able  to 
do  such  a  thing!  we  must  come  soon  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  we  are  to  reach,  one  thinks  sometimes,  and 
then  begin  to  retrograde.  Well,  it  is  not  much  con- 
sequence to  us  personally  which  we  do,  advance  or 
retreat;  it  will  not  be  in  our  days. 

The  design  of  this  mild  form  of  excursion  had 
Emanated  (during  one  of  those  afternoon-tea  stances 
from  which  George  had  been  absent  of  late)  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  Margaret,  whose  soul  was  always 
attuned  to  any  manner  of  diversion  whatever,  except 
perhaps  going  to  see  a  man  hanged.  Her  plan  had 
been  received  with  acclamations  by  her  cousins,  and 
indifferently  assented  to  by  Kate  —  assented  to  not 
because  she  expected  to  enjoy  the  little  outing,  she 
never  enjoyed  anything  much  now,  oddly  enough 

—  but  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that  all  work  and 
no  play  were  making  Kate  a  dull  girl;  that  it  would 
be  well  to  see  some  new  objects,   and  get,   perhaps, 
new  ideas  from  them ,  and  turn  thought  from  running 
so  perpetually  in  the  old,  well-worn,   deep-hollowed 
channels.     The  train  came  up  —  puffing  and  snort- 
ing,  and  making  a  great  fuss  about  itself  as  usual 

—  at  last,   giving  one  a  sensation  of  surprise  at  ap- 
pearing so  hot  and  steaming  on  such  a  bitter  day; 
and  there  was  a  rush  for  carriages,   a  rolling  along 
of  luggage,  a  scramble,  and  a  perfectly  unintelligible 
shouting   of  something,   intended  to   convey  to   the 
minds   of  the  new   arrivals   that  they   had  reached 
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Queenstown  station ;  and  in  five  minutes  the  Cheaters 
were  whirled  away.  Whirled  away,  indeed!  Heaven 
forgive  me  for  telling  such  a  lie!  One  might  as 
well  talk  of  a  snail  whirling  along  in  its  shell.  It 
would  be  about  as  appropriate  as  applying  any  such 
expression  to  the  mode  of  progression  on  the  line  I 
am  speaking  of,  which  (I  will  do  it  the  justice  to 
say)  is  bidding  fair  fast  to  win  from  the  Eastern 
Counties  the  palm  of  unparalleled  slowness. 

To  how  few  people  a  premonition  of  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  them,  either  of  sweet  or  sour,  is 
vouchsafed!  Is  it  a  blessing  or  a  curse?  A  bless- 
ing, I  suppose,  on  the  principle  of  "whatever  is,  is 
right"  —  a  blessing  even  apart  from  that  doctrine, 
I  think.  Would  the  delight  of  gloating  over  the, 
coming  birth  of  one's  new  pleasures  overbalance, 
even  compensate,  the  aching,  stinging  pain  that  the 
forecast  shadows  of  one's  many  griefs  would  cause 
one?  I  trow  not.  How  is  it  that  some  few  of  us 
are  gifted  with  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  things  that 
will  be;  live  over  some  bits  of  their  life  twice,  as  it 
were,  whilst  to  other  some  this  endowment  of  such 
doubtful  advantage  is  so  utterly  denied?  As  well 
ask  why  eagles  have  a  clearer  vision,  why  dogs 
have  a  stronger  power  of  smell  than  human  beings. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  this  boding  instinct  is  a 
sort  of  mental  scent;  potent  to  snuff  out  unsavoury 
events  prematurely  ere  they  rise.  Kate's  faculty 
of  mental  scent  was  obtuse.  Something  was  going 
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to  happen  to  her  to-day;  something  that  would  have 
shaken  the  very  foundations  of  her  being,  had  she 
known  it,  and  she  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
prescient  of  it.  It  was  a  Saturday  —  I  remember 
that  —  and  there  was  on  that  day  a  concert  in  the 
Palace,  as  there  always  is  weekly;  what  is  called, 
I  believe,  a  popular  concert  —  all  big  drunij  and 
violin,  and  violoncello,  and  piano,  in  which  the 
voice  of  man  or  woman  had  no  part.  Very  interest- 
ing and  enjoyable,  no  doubt,  to  scientific  lovers  of 
music;  but,  to  ignoramuses  like  myself,  wearisome  in 
the  highest  degree  —  music  of  that  sort  being  utterly 
meaningless;  saying  just  nothing  at  all  to  such. 
This  concert  commenced  at  half-past  three,  and  by 
that  time  the  Chester  party  were  pretty  well  tired 
of  straying  about  up  and  down ,  of  staring  at  every- 
thing that  was  to  be  stared  at.  Their  eyes  had  had 
almost  enough  of  gazing,  and  their  ankles  began 
to  tell  them  that  they  were  rather  heavy  to  sup- 
port. 

"Well!  are  you  going  in  or  not?  Make  haste 
and  settle,"  says  George,  standing  at  the  opening 
to  the  concert-room,  and  looking  vaguely  round  on 
his  female  covey,  to  try  and  discover  decision  on  at 
least  one  face. 

"I  must  sit  down  somewhere,"  grumbles  blame- 
less vestal  No.  2,  rather  aggrievedly,  having  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  be  delicate  of  late.  "I  should 
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not  wonder  if  I  should  faint  else,  and  I  have  not 
got  my  sal-volatile  with  me." 

Her  family  are  used  to  threats  of  swooning,  and, 
as  they  have  always  remained  only  threats,  are  not 
much  disquieted. 

"Tickets  are  five  shillings  a  piece,"  gravely  re- 
monstrates Jane,  who  is  of  an  economical  turn  of 
mind,  and  who,  subsequently  to  this  history,  mar- 
ried a  good  little  ugly  parson  on  3007.  per  annum, 
and  kept  him  very  trim  and  tidy  on  that  minute 
sum. 

"What  a  prodigious  outlay!"  remarks  George 
contemptuously;  for  such  prudent  reflections  are  not 
much  in  his  line.  And  indeed  a  young  man  of  a 
saving  turn  is,  to  my  thinking,  a  sight  more  to  be 
wondered  at  than  admired. 

"As  for  the  tickets,  they  are  of  no  consequence 
whatever,"  answers  Margaret  magnificently.  "  They're 
my  business,  of  course,  as  the  party  is  mine." 

"Very  generous  of  you,  I'm  sure.  In  that  case 
I  must  say  I  should  like  to  hear  that  band  again. 
It  does  play  so  magnificently  —  such  time!" 

"Yes,  dear,"  adds  Fanny,  laughing;  "and  I 
wish  we  could  introduce  a  little  of  the  unanimity  of 
the  performers  into  our  duets.  They  would  sound 
better  if  — " 

"Well,  if  you  are  coming,  come,  girls,"  inter- 
rupts Margaret;  "I  am  not  going  to  wait  any 
longer;"  and  she  leads  the  way  down  the  narrow 
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path,  between  the  rows  of  chairs,  to  some  vacant 
seats,  her  cousins  following  in  single  file. 

Kate  still  stands  were  she  was  standing  before, 
silent,  apparently  not  in  the  least  concerning  herself 
about  accompanying  her  female  associates. 

George  stands  there  too,  at  the  entrance,  expect- 
ing her  to  precede  him.  She  makes  no  sign  of  doing 
anything  of  the  sort,  so  he  is  reduced  to  saying  to 
her  at  last, 

"Are  not  you  going  too,  Kate?" 

It  is  the  first  approach  to  a  tete-h-tete  they  have 
had  since  his  abortive  attempt  at  kissing,  and  he 
feels  rather  sheepish  and  ill  at  ease. 

"No,  thanks,  George,"  she  answers  coolly,  look- 
ing very  calmly  straight  into  his  face.  "Don't 
trouble  about  me,  please.  I  don't  intend  to  go 
in." 

"Why?"  asks  George,  surprised  into  brevity. 

"For  no  particular  reason,"  replies  Kate  com- 
posedly, "only  that  I  am  very  comfortable  here, 
thanks,  and  that  I  rather  doubt  being  equally  so  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  big  drum." 

"Why,  Kate,"  cries  George,  pointing  to  the 
libretto  or  playbill,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  "don't 
you  see  that  Arabella  Goddard  is  to  play?  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  you  were  all  anxiety  to  hear 
her." 

"Was  I?"    answers  Kate,    perfectly  unmoved*, 

Not  wisely,  but  too  mil.  II.  1 
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"then  my  anxiety  lias  quite  gone  off;  not  that  I 
remember  its  having  ever  existed.  Au  revoir"  she 
adds*,  and  she  moves  off,  after  waving  her  hand  to 
him. 

"Stop,  Kate,"  he  says  quietly;  "don't  be  ec- 
centric, whatever  you  are.  What  new  freak  is  this? 
You  cannot  go  wandering  about  here  by  yourself  up 
in  the  clouds  as  you  do  at  home.  It's  impossible;  and 
I  will  not  allow  it,"  he  concluded,  affecting  the  pro- 
tecting elder  brother. 

"Why  mayn't  I?"  she  asked  pleadingly.  "What 
harm  would  happen  to  me?  Don't  you  see  that  all 
these  good  people  are  far  too  busy  enjoying  their 
holiday  to  think  of  interfering  with  mine?  I  assure 
you  I  should  be  as  unmolested,"  she  ended,  smiling, 
"  as  the  young  lady  who  made  the  tour  of  Ireland 
in  a  snow-white  wand,  and  her  whole  stock  of 
jewelry." 

"Very  likely  you  would,"  George  owned,  pull- 
ing his  moustache;  "but  still  it  does  not  look  well 
for  a  young  lady  to  be  wandering  about  in  these 
public  places  quite  by  herself." 

"The  bump  of  music  is  represented  on  my  head 
by  a  hollow,"  she  said,  with  a  persuasive  little 
laugh.  "Saint  Cecilia  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
me." 

"Very  well,"  replied  George,  with  magnificent 
self-sacrifice;  "to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  care  much 
about  these  sort  of  things  either.  I'll  come  and 
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take  care  of  you  instead,   and  we'll  have  another 
look  at  that  Bohemian  glass." 

"Not  for  worlds!"  she  says  earnestly,  putting 
up  two  little  gray-kid  hands  in  a  deprecating  manner. 
"I'm  not  so  selfish  as  to  make  my  amusements 
hindrances  to  other  people's.  Let  us  each  enjoy 
ourselves  in  our  own  way.  Surely  my  taste  for 
solitude  is  such  a  very  innocent  one  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  indulge  it.  It's  very  kind  of  you"  (with 
a  pretty  glance  of  gratitude)  "to  take  such  care  of 
me.  I'm  sure  I'm  not  worth  it.  Good-bye  for  the 
present;"  and  to  prevent  further  manifestations  of 
Master  Chester's  chivalrous  nature,  she  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  little  pleasant  heat  consequent  on  her  vic- 
tory being  over,  Kate  roamed  about  in  her  self- 
chosen,  self-soothing  solitariness,  unremonstrated  with, 
unrebuked  by  any  human  being.  She  was  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  being  left  to  her  own  society  and 
protection:  why  should  she?  There  were  no  wolves 
in  grandmothers'  guise  to  lure  unsuspecting  Red 
Ridinghoods  to  their  destruction.  What  harm  would 
these  gay-clothed  holiday-makers  do  her?  They 
were  far  too  much  occupied  in  chaffering  with  the 
young  men  and  women  —  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I 

7* 
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suppose  I  should  say  -  -  at  the  stalls ,  in  walking 
about,  tightly  hooked  on  to  each  other  in  pairs,  in 
courting  and  eating  hot  pork-pies,  and  getting  their 
full  pennyworths  for  their  penny,  to  take  the  smallest 
notice  of  her  or  appear  aware  of  her  existence.  The 
big  nave  was  adorned  for  Christmas  with  flags  and 
evergreens  and  Christmas  trees,  on  which  the  un- 
lighted  lamps  hung  like  glowworms  at  high  noon. 

There  is  no  place  so  lonely  as  a  crowd  —  every- 
body knows  that;  and  after  five  minutes  of  rejoicing 
in  her  delightful  independence  and  freedom  of  action, 
Kate  began  to  experience  a  sensation  of  soul-barren- 
ness and  dreariness;  add  to  which  the  wind  whistled 
at  will  through  the  wide  expanse,  where  attempt  at 
artificial  warming  is  there  none.  She  shivered  and 
actually  regretted  the  warm  concert-room,  despite 
the  draw-backs  of  big  drum  and  bassoon. 

She  had  sought  this  state  of  loneliness  in  order 
to  have  leisure  to  think  her  fill  of  things  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come;  and  now  all  these  swaying,  shift- 
ing crowds  disturbed  her. 

She  would  go  to  the  Exotic  Court,  she  resolved: 
there  at  least,  among  the  flora  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  she  could  not  well  be  perished  with  cold 
nor  rendered  blue-fingered  and  red-nosed.  One 
grievance  at  least  would  be  done  away  with. 

So  she  passed  through  the  folding-doors  into  an- 
other climate.  Ah,  that  was  comfortable,  luxurious! 
So  she  thought  at  first,  leaning  restfully  back  on  a 
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seat  over  against  the  bronze  mermaids  that  support 
the  fountain  so  untiringly  on  their  dark  shoulders, 
watching  the  tropical  plants,  big-leaved  and  spiky, 
flourishing  and  greening  under  the  cold  glass  dome, 
so  utterly  forgetful  of  the  bl  zing  sun  that  saw  their 
birth;  at  the  large  feathery  ferns,  bathing  their  feet 
in  the  still  water  —  very  peaceful  and  quiet  and 
soporific  —  no  sound  but  the  gentle  rustling  of  a 
few  women's  dresses,  the  murmurs  of  a  few  voices. 

But  Kate  was  hard  to  please  to-day.  Thought 
would  not  come  when  she  wooed  it.  It  was  too 
quiet  and  warm  and  comfortable;  perhaps  she  should 
fall  asleep  and  be  locked  in  for  the  night  with  the 
bronze  mermaids  and  the  ferns  and  the  spiky  plants. 
So  she  jumped  up  with  a  sort  of  Wandering-Jew 
restlessness  upon  her,  and  sauntered  off  again.  Was 
the  shadow  of  her  destiny  falling  dark  and  cold 
upon  her,  to  make  her  so  discomposed  and  ill  at 
ease? 

Wandering  about,  doing  nothing,  and  grumbling, 
take  time;  and  almost  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
when  she  found  herself  at  last  at  the  entrance  to 
that  court  where  stand  together  the  casts  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  statuary  the  world  ever  saw  — 
ever  will  see,  unless  it  improves  very  fast  on  its 
late  efforts  —  the  Venuses  and  Apollos  that  try  so 
hard  by  their  dumb  influence  to  convince  us,  con- 
trary to  our  reason,  that  the  art  which  expresses 
form  alone  is  superior  to  that  other  sister-art  which 
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can  express  both  form  and  colour.  Ah,  she  would 
go  in  and  rest  there,  among  those  silent  petrified 
demigods.  She  had  not  had  a  good  long  look  at 
them  for  ever  so  long  •,  and  it  was  so  much  pleasanter 
and  more  satisfactory  to  study  them  all  by  oneself 
than  with  a  whole  party  of  unintelligent  men  and 
women,  who  knew  even  less  about  them  than  she 
herself  did,  who  could  not  point  out  any  new  ex- 
cellences in  them,  nor  share  her  love  for  the  old. 
She  would  go  in  and  feast  her  eyes  till  they  should 
be  sated  and  saturated  with  loveliness. 

There  is  a  bench  running  round  that  rich-dowered 
room,  and  on  this  bench  Kate  sat  down  and  made 
herself  comfortable,  establishing  herself  in  full  view 
of  the  noblest,  most  grandly-composed  group  that 
ever  entered  into  the  heaven-raised  imagination  of  a 
sculptor  to  create  or  his  fingers  to  execute,  —  the 
Laocoon.  What  the  Australian  aborigines  —  flat- 
nosed,  dwindle-limbed  —  are  to  us,  such  are  we  to 
those  colourless,  lifeless,  motionless  wonders.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  of  short-spanned  living  crea- 
tures has  ripened  and  rotted,  they  looking  calmly 
on,  superior  in  their  un withering  amaranthine  bloom 
—  generation  after  generation  has  gaped  open- 
mouthed,  awed  by  their  solemn  presence  —  genera- 
tion after  generation  will  so  gaze  and  stare  until  the 
world  is  overrun  with  a  new  deluge  of  barbarians 
from  the  far  West,  or  till  it  comes  to  its  final  end- 
ing. That  happy  man,  to  whose  deathless  glory  it 
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was  granted  to  fashion  the  Laocoon,  must  have  had 
in  his  mind  to  excite  the  envy  and  shame  of  puny, 
feeble  after-ages,  long  after  he  and  his  chisel  should 
be  dust  together;  showing  them  what  manner  of  men 
there  were  in  the  old  time,  in  blue-skied  templed 
Hellas.  But  then,  again,  one  feels  inclined  —  per- 
haps from  aversion  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
degenerated  —  to  doubt  whether  those  god-faces  and 
Titan-frames  could  have  been  copied  from  any  mere 
flesh-and-blood  creature  that,  while  in  life,  drudged 
away  on  the  earth  and  had  material  blood  flowing 
in  his  veins.  Could  such  stainless  triumphant  beauty 
and  might  have  been  ever  found  in  our  world,  where 
perfection  in  anything  is  proverbially  unattainable? 
Rather  must  it  have  been  some  divine  afflatus 
breathed  into  the  fashioner's  soul,  speaking  to  him 
of  a  flawlessness  of  outward  build  such  as  had  never 
been  patent  to  his  bodily  eyes.  Assuredly  the  gods 
must  have  revealed  themselves  to  him  in  visions  of 
the  night,  and  even  after  they  vanished  have  haunted 
him  ceaselessly,  driving  him  to  reproduce  in  the 
plastic  clay  those  features  and  limbs  of  immortal 
majesty  which  before  had  been  graven  on  the  tables 
of  his  soul.  And  yet,  despite  all  my  reasoning  to 
the  contrary,  I  feel  that  the  father  and  sons  in  the 
Laocoon  are  men  and  not  gods.  In  their  suffering 
we  recognise  their  humanity.  That  is  a  badge  that 
all  the  bond-servants  of  the  flesh  wear  without  ex- 
ception; there  is  no  mistaking  it.  In  the  dignity  of 
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their  eternal  agony  we  recognise  their  brotherhood 
to  ourselves. 

At  the  end  of  her  reverie  Kate  fell  a  despising 
her  fellow-beings,  her  acquaintances  —  their  physique 
at  least.  In  fancy  she  compared  the  men  and  women 
who  walked  and  talked  around  her  in  her  daily  life 
to  these  Venuses  and  wrestlers  and  Diskoboloi.  0 
me,  how  poor  they  were,  how  wretched  and  slight- 
framed  and  sketchy  —  the  men  especially  —  such 
laths  and  maypoles!  It  diverted  her  in  imagination 
to  set  plump  George  Chester  by  the  side  of  that 
fighting  gladiator  with  the  close-shorn  shapely  head 
and  the  extended  arms.  Ah,  yes!  there  was  only 
one  man  she  had  ever  known  who  could  stand  a 
comparison  with  that  deathless  athlete.  A  heavy 
sigh  supervened. 

I  do  not  believe  in  coincidences  generally;  but 
I  think  that  was  a  coincidence,  that,  as  she  sighed, 
two  voices  burst  upon  her  —  two  voices  talking 
close  to  her  in  the  next  court,  a  man's  and  a  woman's; 
the  woman  first  saying  lackadaisically: 

"There's  no  privacy  in  this  horrid  place,  and 
nowhere  hardly  to  sit  down." 

And  then  the  man  answering:  "Come  in  here 
and  we  shall  find  both,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

At  that  man's  voice  Kate  started  so  violently 
that  she  almost  fell  off  her  seat;  her  small  fingers 
dug  unconsciously  into  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and 
her  heart  surged  and  beat  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to 
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shut  out  all  other  sounds.  Was  there  only  a  tortur- 
ing resemblance  in  these  cathedral-bell  tones ;  or  was 
it  —  could  it  be  really  the  one  voice  that  had  ever 
sounded  in  the  world  for  her?  As  she  sat  there 
stricken,  parted-lipped,  wide-eyed,  that  man  and 
woman  came  in  together.  A  tall  woman,  silk-and- 
velvet  clad,  with  trailing  garments,  sweeping  amply 
round  her;  a  woman  not  old  nor  young;  at  that 
dangerous  age  when  a  handsome  woman  has  not 
faded  but  ripened;  when  one,  whose  whole  profes- 
sion in  life  has  been  flirting,  has,  through  many 
years'  practice,  attained  a  master's  proficiency  in 
that  art.  That  lady  was  "somebody ,"  certainly;  so 
one  said  to  oneself  at  the  first  glance,  and  not  a 
nice  "somebody"  one  added  after  the  second.  The 
purple  and  the  tiara  of  Livia  or  Agrippina  would 
have  well  beseemed  that  low,  lineless  brow;  a  woman 
with  a  bold,  sensual,  snaring  face,  with  a  lissom, 
undulating  empress  form.  And  the  man?  Ay,  one 
with  a  dark,  ugly  face;  a  man,  you  would  infallibly 
turn  to  look  back  at,  if  you  passed  him  in  the  street. 
One  which  approached  more  nearly  in  physical  con- 
formation to  Achilles  or  Telamonian  Ajax  than  to 
most  of  the  men  one  sees  in  the  present  small-boned 
days.  Lean  flanked,  with  shoulders  that  looked  as 
if,  Atlas-like,  they  could  support  the  burden  of  the 
world;  and  a  vast  chest  that  five-and-forty  inches 
could  not  have  compassed.  Yes,  it  was  he;  there 
were  not  many  like  him,  thought  the  girl,  cowering 
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and  shaking  there  on  the  bench.  They  came  in 
sauntering;  did  not  see  her,  they  were  so  much 
taken  up  with  each  other;  sat  down  side  by  side  on 
the  other  side  of  the  court,  away  from  her,  and 
began  to  talk  in  an  intimate,  confidential  way,  or 
rather  continued  a  conversation  which  had  evidently 
been  begun  before. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  to-day,"  said 
Colonel  Stamer,  bending  familiarly  over  his  com- 
panion. "I  hardly  thought  you  would  have  been 
able  to  compass  it." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  answered,  looking 
up  with  her  bold  eyes  at  him,  "no  more  did  I, 
though  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it  in  my  note. 
He  has  taken  to  watching  me  like  a  lynx  lately. 
Rather  foolish  of  him,  is  not  it,  to  do  such  a  useless 
thing?  as  if  a  woman  could  not  outwit  a  man  any 
day!"  she  ended,  with  a  careless,  scornful  laugh. 

"I'd  back  them,  indeed,"  said  Dare  grimly;  "but 
let's  hear  how  you  managed  it  this  time." 

"0,"  she  answered,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
"easily  enough,  as  it  turned  out.  He  is  gone  down 
to  that  dreary  swamp  of  his  in  Lincolnshire  to-day, 
and  he  is  going  to  drag  me  down  there  to-morrow, 
I  believe ;  so  I  suppose  he  thought  I  might  be  trusted 
by  myself  for  four-and-twenty  hours;"  and  again  she 
laughed  quite  heartily  at  the  thought  of  how  cleverly 
she  had  circumvented  her  lord. 

Dare  laughed  too.    "Poor  thing!"  he  said,  taking- 
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her  hand  carelessly,  but,  even  as  he  spoke,  he 
smothered  a  yawn;  even  this  intrigue  could  not  keep 
at  bay  the  old  persecuting  sense  of  ennui. 

"He  threatened  to  chaperon  me  to  Elise's  the 
other  day,"  continued  the  fair  complainant,  pouting 
at  the  recollection  of  her  wrongs.  "There  would 
have  been  a  nice  esdandre  if  he  had  —  would 
not  there?  Good  gracious!"  she  added,  hastily 
changing  her  tone,  "we  are  not  alone  here.  Look 
at  that  girl  sitting  over  there  listening  to  us." 

Dare  put  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  turned  round 
haughtily,  intending  to  look  over  the  impertinent  in- 
truder who  had  dared  to  play  eaves-dropper  to  him; 
but  when  his  eyes  did  fall  on  that  intruder,  he  gave 
just  such  another  start  as  Kate  had  done.  "Good 
God!"  he  exclaimed,  involuntarily,  and  he  paled 
visibly,  even  through  his  bronzed  skin;  and  a  flood 
of  light  flowed  over  his  face,  such  as  the  woman  by 
his  side  would  never  have  had  power  to  call  there. 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked  eagerly,  in  much 
surprise. 

With  a  great  effort  he  mastered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  answer,  almost  coolly,  "0,  nothing;  only 
it's  an  unpleasant  idea  being  spied  upon.  Let  us 
come  away  from  here,  if  you  are  rested  —  are 
you?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  she  began  leisurely  to  put 
on  a  lace  veil  she  had  taken  off. 

"Come,"  he  urged  impatiently,  not  quite  master 
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of  himself-,  and  he  hurried  away,  without  giving  her 
time  to  ask  any  more  questions  or  make  any  re- 
marks. What  became  of  that  virtuous  matron, 

Lady ,  that  second  Cornelia,  after  this?  I  am 

unable  to  state  whether  Colonel  Stamer  had  the 
good  luck  to  meet  with  some  mutual  acquaintance 
who  took  her  off  his  hands;  whether  he  hurried  her 
to  the  railway  station,  and  into  the  train;  whether 
he  made  some  lame  excuse  for  leaving  her  in  the 
lurch,  or  whether  he  made  no  excuse  at  all,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  what  seemed 
about  five  minutes'  time,  he  found  himself  again  at 
the  entrance  to  that  statued  court,  ascertained  by  one 
swift  glance  that  that  girl  was  still  sitting  there, 
huddled  up  on  the  bench  in  the  same  attitude  as  he 
had  left  her  in,  and  came  striding  towards  her  with 
an  eager  haste,  that  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  his 
usual  proud  laziness. 

"Is  it  you,  Kate?"  he  asked  rapidly,  in  a  low 
thick  voice;  "is  it  the  little  Kate  Chester  I  used  to 
know  such  a  long  time  ago?  Let  me  touch  you, 
that  I  may  see  whether  it  is  really  you,  or  whether 
it  is  only  some  phantom  that  the  foul  fiend  has  sent 
to  tantalise  me  as  he  has  so  often  done  before.  Am 
I  mad  or  drunk,  I  wonder?  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  either.  Speak  to  me  quick,  Kate,  if  it  is 
you,  and  tell  me  so." 

"It  is  I,"  answered  Kate,  almost  under  her  breath, 
and  the  room  seemed  to  be  going  round  and  round 
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with  her,  the  statues  tumbling  off  their  pedestals, 
and  dancing  up  and  down,  and  a  general  blackness 
coming  over  the  face  of  everything. 

"Thank  God!"  came  through  the  blackness  to 
her  ears  in  the  deep  soft  voice,  like  the  low  notes  of 
a  rich-toned  organ.  "Kate,  I  never  thought  so  be- 
fore ;  but  I  do  believe  now  that  there  are  some  higher 
powers  that  have  a  hand  in  human  affairs.  To  think 
that  you  and  I  should  be  meeting  again  after  all 
these  weary  months  and  years,  as  we  never  thought 
we  should.  Did  we,  child?" 

"No,"  answered  Kate  faintly;  gradually  by  a 
great  struggle,  getting  the  better  of  an  inclination 
to  swoon. 

Dare  stretched  out  his  arms  in  his  triumphant 
joy,  to  take  her  to  himself  in  the  old  possessive  way, 
despite  all  that  had  come  and  gone-,  despite  that 
cruel  story,  which,  told  and  listened  to  under  the 
solemn  stars  on  that  June  night,  had  placed  so  un- 
spannable  a  gulf  between  them.  But  she  shrank 
away  from  him,  bent  on  keeping  strong  and  bright 
before  her  mind's  eye  the  bare  freezing  truth  that 
this  man  was  another  woman's  property;  though  now 
that  she  was  in  his  presence  once  again,  she  felt 
plain  enough  how  entirely  futile  and  gainless  had 
been  all  her  struggles  and  self-discipline  and  argu- 
ments; how  that  she  loved  him  far,  far  more  in- 
tensely and  measurelessly  than  ever.  Her  capacity 
and  ability  for  loving  had,  with  all  these  smotherings 
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and  chastenings,  only  grown  broader,  and  more  pro- 
found. 

"My  darling,  my  darling,"  went  on  the  rich 
voice,  shaking  and  quivering,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  again!" 

No  oath  of  a  dying  man  could  have  borne  with 
it  more  conviction  of  its  entire  truthfulness  than  that 
simple  assertion.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his, 
and  bending  down,  gazed  greedily  on  the  small  face 
almost  as  pale  as  the  statued  Venus  above  her,  on 
the  glorious  hair  rippling  away  in  its  old  wealth 
under  the  simple  bonnet. 

"It  cannot  be  chance,  Kate,  that  brought  us 
both  here  to-day,"  he  urges,  speaking  low,  while  the 
little  white  hands  tremble  and  thrill  in  his;  "it  must 
be  Providence.  The  Almighty  (if  there  is  such  a 
one)  has  seen  that  the  sacrifice  you  made  was  too 
great  for  you.  He  has  given  it  back  into  your 
hands.  He  has  brought  us  together  again,  never  to 
part  any  more  now,  child,  never  again." 

And  the  voice  that  had  sounded  like  a  brazen 
trumpet,  shouting  the  word  of  command  to  his  men 
through  the  mists  and  the  fog  on  Inkerman  morning, 
wavered  in  uttering  those  few  sweet  last  words. 

"No,  it  is  not  God's  doing;  I  know  it  is  not," 
murmured  Kate  feebly. 

She  did  not  seem  to  see  or  hear  anything  quite 
right  yet;  but  still  dimly  perceived  and  resisted  the 
sophistry  of  his  reasoning. 
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ult  is,  it  must  be,"  pressed  Dare  vehemently. 
"You  are  ready  enough  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
every  little  finger-ache ,  in  every  shower  of  rain ,  or 
any  such  every-day  occurrence,  and  you  won't  see 
it  now  where  it  is  so  plain.  You  say  that  this  God 
of  yours  desires  His  creatures'  happiness.  Well,  He 
sees  that  you  and  I  cannot  live  without  one  an- 
other, so  He  has  given  us  back  to  each  other.  He's 
omnipotent.  What  are  the  wretched  rotten  straws 
with  which  men  tie  and  bind  themselves  in  His 


"Not  live  without  me!"  said  Kate,  in  a  dis- 
tincter,  louder  tone  than  she  had  yet  said  anything, 
almost  bitterly;  for  the  recollection  of  that  pang  of 
jealousy  she  had  felt  roused  her,  and  brought  her 
back  to  herself.  "  Then  who  was  that  woman  whose 
society  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying  so  much  just 
now?  She  is  much  more  worthy  of  your  love  than 
I,  with  her  beautiful  face  and  her  yellow  hair.  I 
look  hideous  and  deformed  beside  her." 

"Don't  speak  of  her,  darling,"  said  Dare,  redden- 
ing a  little;  "she  is  a  bad  woman,  not  fit  for  you 
to  take  her  name  between  your  lips,  my  little  pure 
snowdrop." 

"Why  do  you  talk  to  her  and  make  love  to  her 
then,  Dare?"  asks  Kate  earnestly,  hating  to  picture 
her  Dare  caressing  this  yellow-haired  rival;  and  the 
full  lips  quiver  mutely,  and  just  one  big  tear  steals 
into  the  corner  of  each  troubled  eye. 
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"Because  she  amuses  me,"  answers  Dare  lightly, 
disliking  the  subject,  and  longing  to  dismiss  it;  "be- 
cause she  keeps  me  from  thinking,"  he  went  on,  with 
a  gloomy  shadow  stealing  over  his  face.  "I'm  be- 
ginning to  think,  Kate,  that  thought  and  madness 
are  synonymous.  It  is  so  pleasant  sitting  down  in 
one's  own  society,  and  letting  one's  fancy  run  riot 
amongst  the  joys  that  every  step  of  one's  life  un- 
folds to  one.  I  wonder  you  have  not  found  it  so." 

"Of  course  I  have,"  answers  Kate,  a  little  eased 
of  her  jealous  fears.  "My  whole  life  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  has  been  a  hard  fight  against  thought 
and  memory.  I  have  given  up  fighting  against  any- 
thing now,"  she  added,  shaking  her  head  wearily, 
"I'm  so  tired  of  everything.  What's  the  good  of 
kicking  against  Fate?  It's  Kismet." 

She  said  no  more  then,  and  he  was  too  busy 
to  make  her  any  answer;  busy  gloating  miser-like, 
with  bold,  glad  eyes,  over  his  recovered  pearl;  eyes 
that  she  did  not  blush  or  wince  under,  as  in  the  old 
coy  girlish  days.  She  was  a  woman  now,  not  a 
girl,  past  blushing  or  hiding  away  from  those  orbs 
of  fire.  In  a  little  while  the  low  man's  voice  sounded 
again  wooingly  through  the  tenantless  room. 

"Are  not  you  going  to  look  up  at  me  once, 
Kate?  I  want  to  have  one  look  into  the  odd  big 
green  eyes.  Have  not  you  got  one  kind  word  to  say 
to  a  poor  fellow,  after  all  this  dreary  time?" 

Kate  had   purposely  kept   her  eyes  down-cast, 
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their  bright  lashes  sweeping  the  stainless  cheeks.  She 
had  not  dared  to  raise  them.  Dare's  had  lost  none 
of  their  old  magic.  She  felt  that,  throbbing  veined. 
She  remembered  how,  formerly,  they  had  thrilled  and 
maddened  her;  drawn  her  with  a  fascination  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  charming  serpent;  had  swayed 
her  as  the  moon  sways  the  ocean  tides.  But  she 
could  not  resist  that  appeal.  Slowly  she  raised  her 
own  and  rested  them  on  his,  in  which  the  light  was 
flashing  and  dancing. 

"0,  Dare,  Dare!"  she  groaned,  "why  have  you 
come  back  to  torment  me,  when  I  was  so  much  better 
and  happier  without  you?" 

"Happier!"  echoed  Dare,  catching  at  the  word, 
while  the  pent-house  brows  drew  together  thunder- 
ously. "I  see  you  have  found  some  one  to  fill  my 
place  much  more  satisfactorily.  Woman's  fickleness 
is  a  worn-out  old  proverb,"  he  went  on  sneeringly. 
"It's  a  story  nearly  as  old  as  Adam.  I  expect 
the  only  reason  that  Eve  was  faithful  to  him  was 
that  there  was  no  one  to  teach  her  unfaithfulness. 
Unstable  as  water  is  a  weak  comparison,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think.  Unstable  as  woman  would  be  more 
to  the  purpose.  So,  Kate,  you  had  quite  forgotten 
the  old  love  till  his  ugly  face  intruded  on  you  so 
unseasonably  to-day,  had  you?" 

"Forgotten  you!"  answered  Kate,  not  flinching 
a  bit  under  the  wrathful  questioning  face,  with  con- 
centrated passion  —  not  a  girl's  milk-and-water  love 
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-  in  every  eloquent  feature.  "Forgotten  you!  I 
wish  to  God  I  could!  Every  hour  of  my  life  I  curse 
the  day  when  I  first  saw  you,  standing  —  0,  what 
a  fool  I  am  to  remember  it  so  well!  —  on  the  shore, 
in  your  boating-dress,  with  your  hat  off;  and  you 
looked  down  upon  me,  and  smiled  away  my  stupid 
senses." 

"  Curse  it  you  may,  if  it  gives  you  any  satisfac- 
tion," replied  Dare  morosely,  biting  his  lips;  "but 
for  all  that  you  cannot  deny  that  neither  you  nor  I 
were  ever  half  so  happy  before ;  never  shall  be  again, 
as  long  as  we  live.  No,  if  you  must  curse  any  day, 
Kate,  curse  that  one,  when  a  wretched,  prudish 
quirk,  a  namby-pamby  sentimentalism  for  that  great 
coarse  mass  of  flesh  and  blood  that  I  have  the  hap- 
piness to  call  wife,  made  you  utterly  blight  and 
take  all  savour  out  of  two  lives;  when  you  tore  your- 
self —  you  little  cruel,  beautiful  fool!  —  out  of 
the  arms  that  would  have  sheltered  you  all  your 
life  from  the  smallest  gust  of  ill-luck  or  harm;  tore 
yourself  away  and  left  me  standing  there  so  frightly 
desolate  without  you.  There  has  never  been  a  warm 
night  since,  Kate,  with  the  south  wind  blowing  coolly 
over  the  sea,  that  I  have  not  lived  those  tortures  over 
again,  thanks  to  you," 

He  had  grown  vehement,  rapid  as  he  went  on; 
and  now  he  loosed  one  of  Kate's  hands,  and  with 
his  own  freed  one  pushed  off  the  short  twining  rings 
of  silky  hair  impatiently  from  his  forehead,  as  if  with 
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them  he  could  push  off  the  load  of  sin  and  suffer- 
ing that  was  weighing  on  that  sun-kissed  ample 
brow. 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow ! "  sighed  Kate  pityingly.  That 
is  the  best  of  women;  they  always  feel  their  friends' 
pains  and  aches  so  much  more  keenly  than  their 
own. 

"Ay,  Kate,"  went  on  Dare,  softening  a  little 
under  the  influence  of  this  blandishment,  but  still 
looking  down  very  ruefully  upon  her  from  his  com- 
manding height,  with  reproach  in  his  anxious,  covet- 
ous eyes,  "you're  grown  very  prudish  and  cold  and 
correct  of  late,  I'm  afraid ;  but  even  you  would  have 
pitied  me,  I  think,  if  you  could  have  looked  into 
my  soul  that  night,  and  seen  the  utter  blackness 
there.  When  you  took  yourself  away  you  knew  that 
you  took  everything,  and  yet  you  did  it.  0,  child! 
how  could  you  be  so  inhuman?  I  think,  if  you  could 
have  seen  the  frightful  nothingness  and  emptiness 
you  caused,  you'd  have  repented,  good  and  strong- 
minded  as  you  were,  and  come  back  to  the  sinner 
that  loved  you  better  far  than  all  the  cold-blooded 
saints  in  paradise,  or  out  of  it,  could  ever  do.  Kate, 
do  you  think  you  would  have  pitied  me?  Say  you 
would  anyhow." 

Kate's  heart  was  torn  and  rent  by  the  unstudied, 
unwitting  pathos  of  that  broken  husky  voice,  of  those 
world-weary,  wicked,  miserable  eyes. 

"0,  Dare,  stop;  do  stop,"  she  prayed  earnestly, 
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while  her  white  cheeks  were  watered  by  streaming 
tears.  "I  cannot  pity  you  more  than  I  pitied  my- 
self. You  were  then,  you  are  now,  all  the  world  to 
me.  I  love  your  sins  better  than  anyone  else's 
virtues.  I  think  of  you  all  day  long,  and  I  dream 
of  your  grand  eyes  all  the  night.  I  beg  God  every 
hour  to  let  me  die  and  forget  you;  for  that's  the 
only  way  I  ever  could;  but  He  won't.  Do  you 
suppose  it  was  no  trial  to  me  to  go  away  from  you, 
and  give  you  up?  Ah,  my  darling,  you  don't  know 
how  ill  I  was  after  that  terrible  night;  they  all  thought 
I  was  going  to  die;  if  I  had,  I  should  infallibly 
have  gone  to  hell.  I  sometimes  doubt,"  she  added, 
with  a  look  of  awed  reflection,  "whether  I  could 
have  been  much  more  hopelessly  unhappy  even 
there." 

"Child,  don't  cry,"  said  Dare  harshly;  "I  cannot 
bear  to  see  it;  you'll  drive  me  to  kiss  away  the  tears, 
and  ruin  your  character  for  your  whole  life,  I  sup- 
pose," he  added  sardonically;  "you'd  better  dry  your 
eyes  quick,  or  you'll  run  a  very  good  chance  of 
such  pollution." 

Kate  dried  her  eyes  obediently,  and  he  went  on: 

"Every  word  you  utter  only  confirms  what  I  said 
at  first.  Apart  from  each  other,  you  and  I  are  like 
galvanised  dead  bodies  that  have  a  mechanic  motion, 
but  no  life;  we  cannot  live  anything  that  is  worthy 
the  name  of  life  without  one  another." 

"^  can  live  without  you,"  Dare,  answered  Kate, 
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looking  up  simply  into  that  long-unseen,  haughty 
face,  with  eyes  mist-obscured  still,  hard  as  she  was 
trying  to  swallow  down  the  fresh  torrent  of  tears  that 
seemed  rising  in  her  throat.  "I  have  done  it  now 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I'm  not  dead;  I'm  not 
even  sick  or  ailing." 

"You  say  you're  not  sick  or  ailing,"  said  Dare; 
and  then  he  led  her  to  a  mirror  that  hung  on  the 
wall  in  a  corner  of  the  court.  "Look  there,"  he  said, 
"do  you  see  how  changed  you  are?  I  never  saw  a 
person  so  much  altered  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life;  you  were  always  a  pale  little  lily,  hut  you  are 
almost  as  white  as  snow  now;  and  see  what  dark 
marks  you  have  got  under  those  great  melancholy 
eyes  of  yours;  you  used  to  be  such  a  cheery,  laugh- 
ing little  thing,  and  now  you  have  got  the  saddest 
face  I  ever  saw.  You  are  not  sick  or  ailing,  no  doubt; 
but  if  you  do  not  take  care  you'll  be  in  your  grave 
soon." 

"I'm  sorry  I've  grown  such  a  scarecrow,  Dare," 
says  Kate,  looking  sadly  at  her  own  image  in  the 
glass,  with  a  very  faint  poor  smile. 

"What!  you  care  about  your  beauty  still,  do 
you,  Kate?"  asked  Dare,  smiling  too  —  one  of  his 
well-remembered  curving  smiles,  half  seen  under  the 
heavy  moustache,  quite  a  pleasant  glad  smile  — 
"that's  more  like  the  wicked,  vain,  little  flirt  I  used 
to  know  in  the  dear  old  dead-and-gone  days." 

"Pare,  am  I  grown  very  ugly?"  inquired 
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turning  to  Mm  with  a  grave  face.  "Tell  me  the 
truth,  please.  I  know  I  never  was  very  pretty;  but 
am  I  much  gone  off?" 

"Ugly!"  said  Dare,  laughing,  despite  all  his 
bitter  griefs  and  mortifications ;  "God  forbid!  You 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  point,  Kate,  I 
think.  Why,  child,  have  you  no  eyes?  Cannot  you 
see  that  you  are  six  times  as  tormentingly  bewitch- 
ing as  ever?  I  could  never  make  out  what  devilry 
there  was  in  your  little  face;  do  you  remember, 
Kate?"  he  said  excitedly,  bending  down  his  lips  so 
close  to  her  that  his  breath  fanned  her  round  white 
ear,  and  gently  agitated  the  hair  sweeping  away  be- 
hind it.  "It  puzzles  me  more  than  ever  now,  do 
you  know?  I  have  seen  scores  of  women  a  thousand 
times  as  pretty  and  as  witty  as  you,  and  I  felt  that 
they  might  all  go  to  the  dogs  together,  for  all  I'd 
do  to  stop  them.  You  are  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  me;  do  you  know  that,  little  one?" 

Kate  did  not  answer.  "You're  changed  too, 
Dare,  now  I  come  to  look  at  you,"  she  said,  scan- 
ning his  rough-hewn  massive  features.  "It  is  not 
for  the  better  you  are  changed.  You  were  always  a 
bad  man,  as  I  know  to  my  cost;  but  you  are 
wickeder  and  more  reckless  than  ever  now.  I  can 
tell  that.  How  haggard  you  are  too,  and  hollow- 
eyed!  Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!" 

"Yes,  Kate,"  answered  Dare  calmly,  with  a 
very  dreary  laugh  that  the  heart  denied  all  partner- 
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ship  in:  "that  nice  pious  half-hour's  work  you  did 
on  that  night  you  know  of,  sent  me  galloping  along 
the  road  to  hell  at  an  edifying  rate.  You  saved 
your  own  soul,  I  daresay,  very  comfortably  and  pro- 
perly, but  you  damned  mine.  0  God!  how  changed 
you  are  since  the  day  when  you  said  that  even 
heaven  itself  would  be  dull  to  you  without  me!" 

"I'm  not  changed  in  any  way!"  cried  Kate 
eagerly;  "I'm  exactly  the  same  as  I  always  was, 
unluckily  for  me." 

"No,  you  are  not,"  contradicted  Dare,  with  im- 
passioned mournfulness.  "You're  not  the  little  girl 
with  the  big  loving  eyes,  that  sat  on  that  garden- 
seat  beside  me  in  the  conservatory  at  Llyn;  whose 
arms  I  have  felt  warm  and  soft  about  my  neck,  in- 
credible as  such  familiarity  seems  now." 

"Ah,  Dare,"  sighed  Kate,  interceding  for  for- 
giveness, "I  did  not  know  then." 

"0,  of  course  not,"  cried  Dare,  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  soul  cut  off  from  friendship  and  com- 
panionship with  its  equals,  "of  course,  I  know  that 
my  boyish  folly  has  shut  me  out  for  ever  from  all 
good  women's  endearments." 

"My  darling,  my  own  lost  Dare,  I  am  unutter- 
ably, frightfully  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  do  not 
care  how  wicked  it  is.  I  must  say  so  just  this  once. 
I  should  die  if  I  did  not." 

Dare  answered  not  with  words,  but  he  caught 
her  to  him  and  held  her  as  a  man  might  hold  the 
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delight  of  his  eyes  raised  up  to  him  again  by  a 
miracle  from  among  the  shrouded  dead. 

At  last  Dare's  voice,  sounding  unsteady  and 
thick  — 

44 You're  mine,  Kate.  You  cannot  go  back. 
You'll  stay  with  me  always,  in  life  and  death.  Do 
you  hear,  child?  I  shall  hold  you  here  till  you  say 
'yes.' " 

His  words  roused  the  girl  from  a  happy  baleful 
trance.  She  struggled  a  little;  she  freed  herself  to 
a  certain  extent;  that  is  to  say,  she  raised  her  chest- 
nut head,  and  answered  him  with  startled  self-con- 
demning eyes,  coming  back  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  to  the  world's  dusty  highway: 

"I'd  give  all  the  world  to  be  able  to  say  'yes,' 
but  I  dare  not."  And  then  this  weak  girl's  good 
angel,  who  had  been  hovering  near,  heavy- winged, 
unseen,  mourning  over  her  folly  —  her  almost  fall 

—  drew  near,   endowed  with  holy  strength  to  save, 
and  whispered  good  words  to  her  heart  to  say.    "O, 
Dare,"  she  went  on,   with  that  blessed  impulse  driv- 
ing her  forward,   "just  think  what  a  short  wretched 
span  life  is.     How  soon  it  is  over  and  passed  away 
for  ever;   and  I'm  sure,   too  —  I  do  not  know  why 

—  but  I  am  sure  that  mine  will  be  even  shorter  and 
sooner  over  than  it  is  the  general  lot  to  be.     Dare, 
Dare,  I  know  —  I  feel  certain  —  that  Heaven  will 
be  pitiful  to  us;   and  not  let  either  you  or  me  drag 
out  weary  days  to  anywhere    near  threescore- and- 
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ten.  But  then,  Dare,  there'd  have  to  come  another 
worse  parting  at  the  end  —  worse ,  because  it  would 
be  so  utterly  hopeless.  0  love!"  she  said,  with  a 
purer  better  light  replacing  the  passion  glow  on  her 
face,  "you  know  what  you  are  to  me;  you  know 
that  I'm  like  a  reed  in  your  hands,  to  be  bent  and 
broken  as  you  will.  0,  have  pity  on  me!  Don't 
tempt  me  any  longer.  Let  me  go  away,  and  try  to 
struggle  on  a  little  bit  in  that  good  path  that  I 
hoped  I  had  made  a  few  steps  in,  before  some  devil 
threw  me  in  your  way  again  to-day." 

Dare  stroked  his  great  moustache  with  an  impa- 
tient angry  movement,  and  answered  with  fierce  ir- 
ritability: 

"You're  selfish,  Kate;  you  think  of  nothing  but 
yourself.  It's  the  old  story  of  your  profound  affec- 
tion for  me,  and  your  determination  to  blast  my  life 
with  your  piety.  I  have  no  doubt  that  good  books, 
and  good  works,  and  good  men  perhaps"  (with  a 
sneer),  "would  soon  compensate  you  for  my  loss; 
but  what  am  I  to  do,  child?  tell  me  that.  Do  I 
forget  so  easily?  If  you  steal  yourself  away  from 
me  again  so  meanly,  so  heartlessly,  what  substitute 
can  I  ever  find  for  you?" 

"0,  my  own,"  she  said,  with  tearful  caressing- 
ness,  "my  only  love,  don't  you  suppose  I  was  think- 
ing of  you  too?  Have  not  we  both  been  sinning  and 
suffering  in  the  same  way?  Won't  the  same  recipe 
do  for  us  both?  Ah,  Dare,"  she  went  on,  "ah,  Dare, 
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won't  you  try  and  walk  in  another  path  too?  You 
will  I  know,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor 
stupid  girl  that  has  loved  you  better  than  ever 
woman  loved  man  before.  You'll  try  to  be  a  better 
man,  darling,  won't  you?  instead  of  such  a  dread- 
fully wicked  one;  and  then,  who  knows,"  she  added, 
trying  to  smile  through  her  tears,  "God  is  very 
merciful;  perhaps  He'll  let  our  paths  meet  at 
the  end.  Say  you'll  try,  Dare.  0  do!  for  my 
sake!" 

"I'll  tell  no  such  lies,"  exclaimed  Dare  hastily. 
"To  think  of  my  turning  saint,  and  quoting  Scripture 
at  this  time  of  day!  I'm  rather  too  old  to  cry  pec- 
cam.  No,  Kate,"  he  went  on,  clenching  his  hand, 
and  bringing  it  down  emphatically  on  his  knee,  "I 
warn  you  that  if  you  rob  me  now  of  the  one  trea- 
sure I  have  got  in  the  world,  I'll  go  to  the  deuce 
as  hard  as  I  can;  and  whatever  evil  deeds  I  do  will 
lie  at  your  door  for  this  day's  work;  mind  that." 

"No,  they  won't,"  replied  Kate  quickly,  too 
spirited  not  to  resist  this  injustice.  "If  you  go  to 
the  bad  as  you  say,  it'll  break  my  heart  most  likely, 
and  not  much  matter  either;  but  the  guilt  of  your 
sins  will  not  fall  on  my  head." 

Dare  left  his  raving,  and  his  threats  —  he  saw 
they  did  no  good;  his  voice  fell  into  the  old  wooing 
key,  infinitely  tender. 

"It  shall  not  fall  on  anyone's  head;  they  shall 
not  be  committed  at  all,  if  you  will  but  stay  with 
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me,  Kate.  Child,  I  never  asked  a  favour  of  human 
being  before,  but  I  implore  you  now  to  grant  me 
this  one  little  request;  just  say,  'I  will.'  Those  two 
short  words  will  marry  us  so  effectually  in  the  sight 
of  God.  Say  them,  Kate,  say  them." 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Kate,  sobbing  and  gasping 
in  this  terrible  conflict.  "Don't  try  to  blind  me 
with  your  sophistries.  Whilst  I'm  with  you,  I  lose 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong;  it's  all  a 
great  black  mist  to  me;  but  I  must  go,  I  must,  I 
must!" 

"Go!"  repeated  Dare,  actually  laughing  in  his 
utter  astonishment  at  and  ridicule  of  this  proposal; 
"go,  indeed!  when  I  have  hardly  seen  you  for  five 
minutes  yet  —  when  you  have  not  told  me  where 
you  live;  nor  when  you'll  meet  me  again,  nor  any 
of  the  thousand-and-one  things  that  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  before  we  part,  if  we  ever  do  again." 

"We  shall  never  meet  again,  Dare,"  Kate  said 
solemnly;  and  by  a  great  exertion  of  self-command 
she  said  it  with  a  steady  voice. 

"  What?"  asked  Dare  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and 
further  could  he  say  nothing. 

"We  shall  never  meet  again,  if  I  can  help  it," 
reiterated  Kate.  "I  shall  pray  God  to  keep  us 
apart.  Never  again,  dear  love,  never  again;"  and 
she  groaned  as  she  uttered  those  funeral  words. 

Dare  fought  with  the  agony  and  fear  that  were 
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gnawing  and  almost  mastering  him,  and  said  at  last, 
rapidly,  harshly: 

"And  you  can  sit  there,  and  tell  me  so, 
calmly?" 

"Yes,  I  can,"  she  answered  resolutely.  "There 
is  nothing  harder  left  for  me  to  do  than  what  I 
have  already  done;  there  is  no  cup  left  for  me  to 
drink  bitterer  than  that  you  put  to  my  lips,  long 
ago,  on  the  Pen  Dyllas  sands." 

Dare's  swarthy  face  grew  very  white  —  hard 
even. 

"Impossible,"  he  said  angrily,  "you  cannot 
deny  me  what  hundreds  of  people,  who  don't  value 
it,  who  would  as  soon  see  any  other  face  and  hear 
any  other  voice  as  yours,  enjoy  every  day  —  the 
sight  of  you,  the  sound  of  your  voice,  the  touch  of 
your  hand  in  common  greeting.  Absurd  —  quixotic ! 
0,  child,  forgive  me,  if  I  speak  roughly  to  you;  but 
a  man  does  not  stick  upon  forms  and  ceremonies 
much,  when  he  is  wrestling  for  the  last  hope  he  has 
in  the  world,  and  sees  it  vanishing  away,  without 
power  to  detain  it." 

"Dare,"  she  said,  enunciating  each  word  slowly 
and  distinctly,  "you  and  I  must  be  either  all  or 
nothing  to  each  other;  we  cannot  be  the  one,  so  we 
must  be  the  other." 

"Must  we?"  he  said,  putting  one  hand  before 
his  face  to  hide  its  blank  despair;  "then  God 
help  us!" 
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His  wrath  yielded  to  intense  self-pity  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  deep  voice  almost  broke  down  in  the 
utterance  of  his  desolation.  She  could  bear  his 
anger,  threats,  frowns,  but  could  she  bear  the 
bitter  plaintiveness  of  those  ringing  tones  that  had 
whispered  away  her  soul  long  ago  by  the  summer 
sea?  Her  storm-shattered  heart  wavered.  Should 
she  stay  with  him  after  all?  —  for  better,  for 
worse  —  for  richer,  for  poorer  —  in  sickness,  and 
in  health,  till  death  should  them  part?  They  would 
be  married  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  had  said.  Could 
it  be  right?  —  to  send  this  man  back,  desperate, 
hopeless,  to  his  evil  companions,  —  to  bad  men  and 
worse  women?  Could  it  be  right  for  the  sake  of  a 
prejudice  of  society  to  damn  this  soul  utterly?  But 
then  there  rose  up  before  her  dazed  eyes  a  pale, 
thin,  holy  face  —  the  face  of  one 

"Within  whose  ears  an  angel  ever  sang 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy." 

If  she  did  this  thing,  if  she  took  this  step,  she  could 
never  look  on  that  pure,  kind,  saintly  face  again  — 
could  never  be  worthy  to  shake  him  by  the  hand 
again  as  a  friend.  What  a  load  of  sorrow  and  care 
she  should,  by  this  act  of  hers,  add  to  the  already 
pressing  burden  that  weighed  on  the  bowed  shoulder* 
of  that  poor  good  man ! 

Dare,  watching  her,  lynx-eyed,  saw  her  shaken,, 
hesitating,  and  seized  his  opportunity;  he  had  not 
space  to  lose  many  now. 
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"Kate,  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws,  you 
know.  I  saw  you  waver  just  now,  I  know  your 
face  so  well.  After  all,  you  care  enough  about  me 
to  be  a  little  sorry  at  throwing  me  away  like  an  old 
glove  that  you  have  no  further  use  for.  Kate,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  repent  even  at  this  eleventh  hour.  I 
adjure  you  not  to  send  me  back,  a  ruined  undone 
man,  to  the  society  of  devils,  or  to  my  own,  which 
is  worse  than  any  devils'.  0,  child,  child,  I'm  so 
lonely.  Stay  with  me!" 

"Hush,"  she  said  wildly,  putting  her  hands  to 
her  ears;  "I  won't  listen  to  you;  have  not  I  been 
like  a  house  divided  against  itself  ever  since  I  knew 
you?  Have  not  you  done  me  enough  harm  already, 
blighting  my  life  with  your  love  that  is  crueler  than 
any  hatred?" 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  his  face.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  have  blighted  your  life;  you  say  truth,  and 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  want  you  to  stay  with 
me.  I  know  I  could  make  you  so  happy,  Kate;  I 
would  not  ask  you  if  I  were  not  sure  of  it.  O  my 
little  one,  let  me  try!  Come  to  me!" 

"Never!"  she  said  emphatically,  clenching  her 
hands,  "the  most  utter  hopeless  misery  would  be 
better  than  such  happiness." 

He  made  no  more  effort  to  move  her;  he  only 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  groaned.  "Very 
well,"  he  said  harshly,  "you  know  best,  I  suppose; 
go  back  to  your  friends  and  be  happy  in  your  own 
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way.  I'm  not  fit  company  for  you,  I  know  that 
well  enough." 

She  had  told  him  she  must  go,  and  he  did  not 
seek  to  keep  her;  six  faltering  steps  she  made  to- 
wards the  door,  and  then  stopped  irresolute,  and 
looked  towards  him.  He  was  sitting  bowed  together 
on  the  bench-,  his  dark  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Some  impulse  prompted  her  to  pass  over  and  touch 
him  on  the  sleeve. 

"Dare!"  she  said  tremulously.  He  neither  moved 
nor  spoke.  "Dare,  speak  to  me!" 

He  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  His 
features  were  haggard  and  drawn;  rougher  hewn 
and  more  unbeautiful  than  ever  they  looked,  and 
great  scorching  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "What  do 
you  want?"  he  said  roughly.  "I  told  you  to  go; 
why  aren't  you  gone?  Are  you  come  to  mock  me 
in  my  desolation?" 

"To  mock  you!  0  no,  Dare!  I'm  come  to  say 
good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Kate!" 

"Have  not  you  got  one  farewell  word  to  say 
to  me?" 

"Kate,  the  only  word  I  can  say  to  you  is,  stay; 
if  you  won't  have  that,  I  have  none  other."  He 
took  her  two  hands  in  his,  and  they  stood  looking 
at  one  another  silently  for  what  seemed  a  thousand 
pulse-beats,  her  face  gradually  paling  —  paling  to 
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the  whiteness  of  one  that  has  been  a  whole  day 
dead. 

Then  she  sighed  and  drew  in  her  breath.  "Yes," 
she  said  in  a  whisper,  "I'll  stay." 

He  caught  her  to  him.  "My  very  own  at 
last!"  he  cried  brokenly;  "from  this  day  I  begin 
to  live!" 

"Stop!"  she  said  shuddering,  shrinking  away 
from  him.  "What  are  you  so  glad  about?  Is  it 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  you  have  dragged  another 
soul  down  to  hell  with  you?" 

A  few  minutes,  and  then  voices  are  heard; 
people  talking  and  laughing. 

"Dare,"  said  Kate  hurriedly,  "I  hear  Margaret's 
voice;  she  and  my  cousins  are  coming  this  way.  I 
must  go;  they  must  not  find  me  here  with  you." 

"No,  that  they  must  not,"  he  said  eagerly;  "till 
to-morrow  then,"  with  a  lingering  grudging  sigh 
and  gaze;  "0  why  cannot  to-day  be  to-morrow? 
Why  need  you  go  at  all?  I  don't  like  to  let  you 
out  of  my  sight.  I  mistrust  you,  Kate!" 

"You  need  not,"  she  said  very  coldly. 

"Are  you  really  speaking  truth?  are  you  sure 
you  have  not  been  deceiving  me  all  along?"  he 
asked  with  passionate  earnestness. 

"Perfectly  sure,"  she  answered  stonily.  "As 
sure  as  that  I  stand  here  the  most  shameful  miser- 
able woman  upon  God's  earth." 

Then  he  let  her  go.     Ten  minutes  afterwards  a 
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rather  fat  young  man,  four  rather  fat  young  women, 
and  one  rather  thin  young  one  entered  the  court 
sauntering,  and  found  it  empty,  save  one  big  magni- 
ficent-looking man,  standing  with  his  back  to  them, 
attentively  studying  the  Venus  Victrix.  Margaret 
started  when  first  her  eyes  fell  on  that  stalwart 
form;  and  she  tried  by  various  manoeuvres  to  get  a 
view  of  his  face,  in  which  she  was  completely  un- 
successful. 

"No,  no!"  she  said  to  herself,  "it  must  be  my 
fancy;  it  cannot  be  he!  What  should  he  be  doing 
here?  —  Why  did  not  you  come  with  us,  Kate? 
Have  you  got  a  headache?  you  look  as  if  you  had; 
take  two  grains  of  aconite  when  you  get  home; 
you  don't  know  what  you  have  missed,  does  she, 
George?"  cry  the  female  quartette  with  voluble 
unanimity,  on  regaining  their  truant  cousin.  "Does 
not  she  play  superbly?  such  an  exquisite  touch!  so 
much  improved  since  last  I  heard  her!  I  used  to 
think  she  wanted  expression."  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALL  that  night  as  Kate  lay  tossing  wide-eyed, 
flushed-cheeked ,  on  a  bed  from  which  sleep  seemed 
to  have  departed  thousands  of  miles,  looking  every 
moment  towards  the  window  for  the  first  streak  of 
light  —  wondering,  with  impatient,  feverish  unrest, 

Not  wisely,  but  too  mil.   H.  9 
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whether  a  new  Egyptian  darkness  had  fallen  on  the 
land  for  a  curse,  dragging  night  over  the  confines 
of  the  blessed  day,  —  her  good  angel  and  her  evil 
one  were  fighting  and  wrestling  for  her;  and  towards 
morning,  when  first  the  window-square  began  to 
glimmer,  faintly  seen  in  the  dim,  wintry  dawn,  the 
evil  one  got  the  upper  hand.  Vanquished  utterly,  it 
seemed,  the  good  one  fled  away,  grieved  out  of 
heart,  almost  despairing.  She  had  perjured  herself 
once  (Ananias  and  Sapphira  had  been  struck  sud- 
denly dead  for  lying) ;  she  had  caused  to  wither  and 
fade  all  the  fair  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  green  tree 
of  his  life,  had  burnt  and  scorched  it  into  a  sapless 
scathed  trunk;  but  she  would  not  do  it  again,  and  it 
was  love,  not  fear,  drove  her.  She  would  go  by  the 
train  he  had  told  her;  he  should  find  her  there, 
waiting  for  him  —  waiting  for  a  doom  that  more 
than  one  woman  had  thought  worse  than  death  — 
had  courted  death  to  avoid  it.  She  would  go  up  to 
him,  would  tell  him  that  she  had  come  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  him,  that  she  gave  herself  up  to  him 
body  and  soul;  and  then  he  would  kiss  her  as  he 
had  done  yesterday  (ah,  that  would  make  up  for 
anything!),  would  take  her  away  from  the  ken  of 
all  who  had  known  or  loved  her  before.  Yes,  she 
should  have  to  turn  her  back  on  all  the  old,  life- 
long known  circle  —  on  Margaret,  on  Blount,  on 
everything  virtuous  and  reputable.  Well,  he  would 
compensate  them  all,  and  far  more  than  compensate. 
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Virtue  and  respectability,  and  duty,  and  plenty  of 
friendly  relations,  had  been  unendurable  without  him; 
that  recipe  had  nearly  killed  her;  she  would  try 
now  whether  he  and  shame  would  make  her  happier. 
There  would  be  no  one  to  tell  her  she  was  disgraced 
and  vile,  or  any  other  of  the  ugly  names  that  the 
world  heaps  on  those  women  whose  love  is  stronger 
than  their  prudence,  and,  consequently,  she  should 
forget  whether  she  was  or  no.  Floating  about  with 
him  on  some  stormless  isle-studded  southern  sea, 
guarded  in  his  arms  from  the  least  adverse  blast, 
what  would  be  to  her  the  odds  between  honour  and 
dishonour,  between  evil  report  and  good  report?  He 
would  not  jibe  her  with  all  she  had  lost  and  thrown 
away  for  him;  she  should  never  be  vile  in  his  eyes, 
and  as  for  all  others,  let  them  look  volumes  of  scorn 
and  prudery  at  her,  she  braved  them.  Then  to  her 
ears  there  came,  sounding  solemnly,  mournfully, 
through  the  mist,  the  distance-muffled,  varying  tones 
of  an  early  church  bell.  That  sound  might  have 
been  her  own  knell,  it  sank  so  like  lead  into  her 
heart.  She  locked  her  burning  hands  tight  together, 
and  flung  her  head  wildly  about  on  the  pillow,  over 
which  the  loosened  hair  streamed  in  its  glorious 
waves  and  tangles.  Ah,  poor  James  Stanley!  she 
should  never  see  him  again  in  his  shabby  old  mourn- 
ing, never  hear  his  simple,  strengthening,  ennobling 
words.  He  had  done  well  to  cut  himself  off  from 
companionship  with  her;  he  must  have  had  some 

9* 
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prophetic  instinct  that  she  was  unworthy  of  his 
friendship.  Why,  why  had  not  she  died,  like  that 
snow-pure  sister  of  his  with  the  golden  hair  and  the 
tender  hlue  eyes,  that  this  world's  light  was  too 
garish  for,  that  closed  so  meekly  to  open  again  with 
immortal  joy  on  "the  City  of  the  Saints  of  God"? 
She  had  been  pure,  too,  once,  pure  as  that  little  dead 
maiden  —  pure  in  thought  as  in  deed,  though  it 
seemed  many,  many  years  ago  now.  O,  why  had 
he  ever  come  to  destroy  her?  Well,  after  all,  it 
was  just  as  well  that  she  and  James  Stanley  should 
not  meet  again.  What  could  they  say  to  one  another 
if  they  did?  They  would  have  nothing  in  common 
henceforth,  not  a  hope,  not  a  thought.  He  was 
God's  servant,  working  hard  at  his  post  now,  and  in 
a  very  few  years  would  have  entered  into  his  rest; 
while  she —  Ah!  she  shuddered  at  the  very  name 
of  that  she  was  going  to  make  herself.  This  train, 
by  which  she  intended  to  go  to  perdition,  did  not 
leave  Queenstown  till  between  one  and  two;  con- 
sequently she  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  attend 
morning-service,  and  it  would  excite  less  suspicion  if 
she  did.  But  it  was  impossible;  she  could  not.  She 
could  not  be  so  awful  a  hypocrite.  God  would  strike 
her  dead  in  His  house  if  she  polluted  it  with  her 
presence.  She  would  not  expose  herself,  either,  to 
the  listening  to  James  Stanley's  earnest  interceding 
voice.  It  would  only  make  her  remorseful,  cowardly, 
unsettled  again.  No;  she  would  tell  Margaret  that 
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she  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  preferred  staying  at 
home  and  reading  the  chapters  and  psalms  to  her- 
self. Kead  the  chapters  and  psalms!  Yes,  as  she 
and  Margaret  and  Blount  used  to  read  them  in  the 
long-ago  wet  Sundays,  with  the  pretty  gentle  patient 
mother  who  had  gone  from  them  now.  How  dared 
she  think  of  that  mother  now!  "0  mother,  mother!" 
she  cried  inwardly,  "why  did  you  go  away  and 
leave  me?  If  I  had  had  you  I  could  have  done 
without  anybody  else."  She  would  say  she  was  ill, 
then.  Nobody  would  accuse  her  of  shamming,  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  bitter  smile,  as  she  stood 
before  the  glass.  It  looked  almost  a  dying  face  that 
she  saw  there.  What  could  Dare  see  in  those  ghastly 
features  to  go  so  wild  about? 

There  had  been  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather 
the  night  before.  All  night  it  had  been  thawing 
fast,  and  the  ice  sailed  in  broken  jagged  masses 
down  the  dark  Thames  to  the  sea;  and  now  this 
morning  there  was  nothing  but  mist  and  fog  and 
drizzle,  blotting  out  the  trees  and  the  farther  river- 
banks.  Eain,  dimming,  blurring  all  the  window- 
panes,  bringing  out  great  discoloured  patches  of  damp 
on  the  walls  of  the  fine  white-stucco  houses,  stream- 
ing slantwise  down  the  chill  empty  street,  turning 
the  gutters  into  rapid  whirling  torrents. 

In  a  back  street  of  Queenstown  there  stood,  stands 
now,  a  tidy  little  mean  house,  with  gingerbread- 
coloured  shutters,  and  a  door  with  a  brass  knocker, 
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and  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lewis  legibly  inscribed  under- 
neath. Inside,  in  the  back-parlour,  on  this  identical 
wet  Sunday  morning,  sat  the  lady  indicated,  with  a 
remarkably  complacent  self-satisfied  expression  on 
her  double-chinned  countenance,  the  result  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience  and  a  modestly  flourishing  busi- 
ness —  sat  holding  her  tea-cup  poised  in  air,  in  all 
the  glory  of  her  best  black-silk  dress  and  bob-curls; 
while  behind  her  ample  back  her  son  and  heir, 
Master  Lewis,  with  a  forethought  worthy  of  a  riper 
age,  was  surreptitiously  employed  in  storing  his 
breeches-pockets  with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
marbles,  bull's-eyes,  and  peppermint-lozenges,  against 
the  long  morning-service  which  he  knew  was  im- 
minent, having  learned  by  experience  that  such  were 
effectual  weapons  with  which  to  contend  against  the 
ennui  attendant  on  the  litany. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stanley  was  sitting  in  the  dingy 
little  front  parlour,  having  finished  his  apology  for 
a  breakfast  some  time  ago,  sitting  there  quite  alone; 
for  who  should  there  be  to  be  with  him?  The  little 
dingy  room  looked  rather  more  livable  and  com- 
fortable than  was  its  wont;  it  always  did  on  Sunday. 
The  owner  always  tried  to  furbish  it  up  a  little,  and 
make  it  more  passable  on  that  one  day  that  ruled 
over  the  other  six.  The  hearth  was  clean  swept, 
and  a  bright  little  fire  burned  and  crackled  upon  it. 
The  papers  that  usually  straggled  so  disorderly  all 
over  the  green-baize  cloth  were  put  up  in  neat  little 
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heaps,  and  the  ink-bottle,  for  a  wonder,  had  its  cover 
on.  James  himself  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  roomy  old 
brown-leather  arm-chair,  rather  out  at  elbows,  but  a 
snug  old  chair  for  all  that;  and  James  would  not 
have  parted  with  that  old  friend  for  all  the  newest 
fauteuils  and  chaises  longues  that  could  be  found  in 
all  the  upholsterers'  shops  in  the  civilised  world.  It 
was  almost  the  last  of  the  links  that  bound  him  to 
his  childhood,  to  the  days  when,  gorgeously  attired 
in  a  black-velvet  frock  and  a  big  sash,  he  used  to 
come  down  from  the  upper  regions  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  being  the  delicate  hardly  reared  pet, 
used  to  climb  up  on  Sir  Hugh's  knee,  and  ruffle  his 
silk-smooth,  faultless  hair,  nestling  his  head  on  that 
dear  kind  old  shoulder.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
loved  the  old  arm-chair  now  that  he  was  no  longer 
any  one's  pet,  nor  had  ever  a  loving  word  spoken  to 
him.  At  his  elbow  there  stood  a  little  cup  with  violets 
in  it,  at  which  ever  and  anon  he  smelt  enjoyingly. 
Coming,  yesterday  afternoon,  almost  dizzy  and  sick, 
out  of  one  of  his  reeking  alleys,  poisoned  by  the  in- 
tolerable stenches  that  had  their  home  there  —  that 
emanated  especially  from  a  certain  rag-and-bone  shop 
he  wot  of  —  he  had  spied  these  violets  lying  blue 
and  fresh  in  a  shop-window,  and  with  reckless  extra- 
vagance had  there  and  then  gone  in  and  expended  six- 
pence in  the  purchase  of  them.  Violets  always  reminded 
him  of  Kate.  To  be  sure,  all  sweet  odours  and  fair 
sights  did  that  more  or  less,  but  violets  most  of  all ;  they 
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were  her  flowers,  par  excellence.  Almost  always  a  little 
bunch  of  them  might  be  seen  lurking  green-leaved  in 
the  bosom  of  the  soft  gray  dress.  James  was  reading 
over  his  sermon,  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  —  for,  like 
many  clever  men,  he  wrote  an  almost  illegible  hand,  his 
flow  of  ideas  exceeding  his  mamial  power  of  writing 
them  down,  —  and,  with  a  pencil  between  his  fingers, 
was  occupied  in  carefully  scoring  out  anything  that 
appeared  like  needless  repetition  or  tautology,  in 
lopping  off  all  superfluous  ornamentations,  in  pruning 
away  any  small  flowers  of  rhetoric  that  might  chance 
to  have  blossomed  out.  The  maximum  of  matter  in 
the  minimum  of  words  appeared  to  be  what  he  de- 
sired. His  love,  and  care,  and  tendance  of  his  sheep 
was  far  too  great  to  run  any  chance  of  wearying  or 
sending  them  to  sleep.  Not  for  worlds  would  he 
have  exceeded  the  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  that  he  allowed  himself  to  address  them  in, 
nor  would  he,  on  the  other  hand,  pander  to  vulgar 
taste,  debase  his  scholarship,  pollute  the  purity  of 
his  style,  by  descending  to  any  of  the  familiarities 
of  expression  and  grotesqueness  of  illustration  with 
which  many  a  preacher  seasons  his  discourses  for  the 
palate  of  the  unlettered  herd.  He  had  so  many 
things  yet  to  say  to  those  people  of  his,  such  a  vast 
number  of  all-important  truths  to  urge,  and  some 
voice  from  a  long  way  off  appeared  now  to  be  al- 
ways impelling,  goading  him  on,  whispering,  "Make 
haste,  make  haste,  the  shadows  are  lengthening  so 
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fast  they  will  soon  seize  upon  and  swallow  you  up, 
and  your  work  is  not  half  done  yet."  Sunday  was 
James  Stanley's  happiest  day  by  far;  perhaps  that 
is  not  saying  much  for  its  blissfulness.  He  seemed 
to  have  more  rest  of  mind  and  body  on  that  day,  a 
pause  and  breathing  space  between  life's  sharp 
battles;  it  seemed  as  if  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  found  greater  difficulty  in  climbing  over  the 
borders  of  that  holy  time.  They  did  get  in,  cer- 
tainly, sometimes  in  the  shape  of  Kate  Chester's 
image,  but  not  in  such  strength  as  on  other  days; 
their  power  was  comparatively  feeble  and  puny.  On 
Sundays  he  was  able  to  think  more  and  more  un- 
disturbedly of  his  home,  not  of  his  shabby  cheap 
lodgings  in  Thames -street,  but  of  his  real  home, 
where  his  treasure  was  laid  up;  where  his  kin  were 
standing  waiting  for  him,  watching 

"the  slow  door, 
That  opening,  letting  in,  lets  out  no  more." 

He  had  clearer  visions  of  it  than  on  toiling  work- 
days. Walking  sometimes  to  church,  rapt  in  high 
and  serious  thoughts,  he  seemed  to  see  in  the  fleecy 
clouds  the  snow-white  palaces,  the  happy  seats,  where 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  were  resting, 
spending  the  pleasant  brief  night  between  Death  and 
Resurrection.  Calmly,  satisfiedly,  they  look  down 
on  this  troublesome  world  —  for  eyes  so  far  above 
can  discern  that,  despite  the  chaos  and  the  turmoil 
and  the  fret,  all  is  rounding  to  a  perfect  whole.  And 
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then  in  church,  when  God's  light  was  streaming, 
goldenly,  through  the  highest  window,  pouring  over 
the  heads  of  His  martyrs  and  apostles  and  prophets, 
James,  poor  and  sickly,  and  earth-stained,  felt  him- 
self lifted  up  amongst  that  glorious  company,  and, 
through  the  prayers  going  up  like  incense,  seemed 
to  hear  the  harpers  harping  faintly,  far  away  in  the 
azure  distance.  But  to-day  a  certain  restlessness 
and  disturbance  had  destroyed  the  even  balance,  the 
delicate  equipoise  of  his  spirits.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  agency  at  work  hostile  to  holy,  still  meditation, 
to  musing  on  lofty  themes.  He  was  not  even  at- 
tending to  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  unconsciously 
passed  leniently  over  one  or  two  very  slovenly  sen- 
tences, and  had  even  let  stand  one  passage  which 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  most  undeniably  slip- 
shod English.  What  had  come  to  him?  Had  he  left 
undone  any  duty?  Had  he  neglected  to  pour  balm 
on  any  gaping  wounds?  Had  he  neglected  to  warn 
and  rebuke  any  sinner,  and  try  and  turn  him  from 
the  error  of  his  ways?  In  his  mind  he  ran  over  the 
little  events  of  the  past  week.  No;  miserable  as 
were  his  shortcomings  and  general  inefficiency,  he 
had  no  overt  act  of  negligence  or  laziness  to  re- 
proach himself  with.  What  was  the  matter  with  him, 
then?  He  could  not  make  it  out  at  all;  it  puzzled 
him  all  the  way  to  church,  as  he  walked  soberly 
along  under  his  umbrella;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
in  the  reading-desk,  his  eyes,  involuntarily,  naturally 
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turned  to  a  pew  near  the  door,  where,  under  two 
blue  bonnets,  two  pretty  faces  —  one  rosy,  one  pale 
—  were  usually  to  be  seen  every  Sunday  morning, 
with  devout  gravity  written  on  them.  Only  one  blue 
bonnet  was  to  be  seen,  only  one  pretty  face,  the  rosy 
one;  where  was  the  other,  the  pale  one?  Was  it  the 
rain  that  kept  Kate  away?  Impossible!  she  who  was 
out  in  all  weathers.  Was  she  ill,  then?  Heaven 
forbid!  This  question  would  pop  up  every  five 
minutes,  hard  as  he  tried  to  keep  it  down.  It  would 
come  in  inopportunely  in  the  prayers  he  was  praying 
so  fervently,  in  the  lessons  he  was  reading  so  rever- 
ently and  plainly;  and  then  in  his  sermon  he  ac- 
tually lost  his  place  twice,  and  bungled  atrociously 
over  a  passage  which  he  had  taken  particular  pains 
to  polish  and  work  up.  He  would  overtake  Mar- 
garet after  service,  he  resolved,  and  ask  her  what 
had  become  of  her  sister?  But  after  service,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  the  clerk  got  hold  of  him,  and 
inflicted  on  him  some  long  story,  which  might  just 
as  well  have  been  told  any  other  time  as  that;  by 
the  time  he  was  released  Margaret  was  full  half  way 
home,  and  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  be  seen  rush- 
ing down  the  muddy  street,  with  unclerical  haste,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  a  pretty  young  woman.  Well,  if  there 
were  anything  wrong,  he  should  hear  of  it  to- 
morrow; till  then,  he  must  wait.  It  would  be  a 
good  exercise  for  his  patience  to  have  to  do  so.  It 
was  Mr.  Stanley's  custom  to  take  a  solitary  walk 
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every  Sunday,  after  his  scant  dinner.  It  was  his 
one  recreation,  and  he  enjoyed  it.  He  had  no  idea 
of  foregoing  it  to-day  on  account  of  the  rain.  He 
was  not  sugar  or  salt  to  be  melted  by  a  few  drops 
of  moisture.  But  instead  of  betaking  himself  as 
usual,  by  the  shortest  cut,  to  the  open  country  and 
the  fields,  some  instinct  prompted  him  to-day  to 
wander  about  the  villa-dotted  roads  that  formed  the 
suburbs  of  Queenstown.  As  he  neared  the  railway 
station,  which  stood  at  the  extremity  of  these  sub- 
urbs, James's  eye  was  suddenly  caught  by  a  female 
figure  approaching  him  (an  unexpected  sight,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  clouds  and  the  road);  a 
female  figure,  struggling  rather  unsuccessfully  with 
a  big  umbrella,  which  the  wind  was  doing  its  best 
to  turn  inside  out  —  a  female  figure  with  a  thick 
veil  down  over  its  face,  and  a  blue  bonnet,  whose 
shape  and  hue  seemed  very  familiar  to  him,  on  its 
head.  In  fact,  in  this  woman  he,  with  a  feeling  of 
consternation  ludicrously  disproportioned  to  the  oc- 
casion, recognised  the  very  Kate  Chester,  about  the 
state  of  whose  health  he  had  been  so  needlessly  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  instant  guilty  Kate  recognised 
him,  with  a  start  of  almost  as  horrified  fear  as  that 
with  which  backsliding  Balaam  first  perceived  the 
angel  with  the  drawn  sword  impeding  the  progress 
of  his  God-forbidden  journey.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  turn  and  flee  away  like  the  wind,  butjn  a  second 
common  sense  made  her  master  this  instinct.  That 
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course  would  infallibly  excite  his  suspicions  more 
than  any  other  she  could  possibly  adopt,  would 
cause  a  hue  and  cry  to  be  raised  after  her,  before 
she  should  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  hue  and  cry 
to  fetch  her  back  again.  So  she  lowered  her  unruly 
umbrella  as  much  as  she  was  able,  and,  trusting  in 
the  disguise  of  her  thick  veil,  endeavoured  to  pass 
him  without  making  any  sign  of  recognition.  But 
to  no  purpose.  He  stood  right  in  her  path,  and  with 
wide-eyed  astonishment,  uttered  the  monosyllable 
"Kate!"  She  could  not  well  butt  him  with  her  um- 
brella, nor  yet  send  him  spinning  off  the  pavement 
into  the  middle  of  the  sloppy  street,  as  she  had 
done,  once,  on  a  previous  occasion,  so  she  stopped, 
perforce  too,  and  answered  defiantly,  "Well?" 

"What  are  you  doing  out  of  doors  in  all  this 
rain?"  asks  James,  plain-spoken  in  his  extreme  sur- 
prise, pronouncing  each  word  and  syllable  slowly 
and  emphatically. 

"It's  something  quite  new,  your  condescending 
to  interest  yourself  in  my  goings  and  comings,"  says 
Kate,  lifting  up  her  head  haughtily,  evading  the 
question. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Kate?"  repeats  James, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  sneer  with  which  she  had 
endeavoured  to  free  herself  from  her  dilemma. 

"What's  that  to  you?"  retorts  Kate  tartly. 

If  she  can  but  succeed  in  insulting  him ,  in  put- 
ting him  on  his  mettle,  in  sending  him  off  wrathy 
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and  hurt,  and  so  get  rid  of  him.    But  he  was  a  man 
slow  to  anger;  very  patient  under  provocation. 

"I  know  it  is  no  business  of  mine,"  he  answers 
very  gently.  "I  know  it  would  be  the  height  of 
impertinence  for  me  to  assume  any  airs  of  authority 
over  you;  but  just  think  how  many  years  I  have 
known  you,  just  think  what  old  friends  we  are,  and 
I  think  you'll  forgive  me." 

"0  yes,  I'll  forgive  you,  of  course,"  answers 
Kate,  who  is  on  thorns  the  whole  time.  "It  is  too 
wet  to  stand  still.  Good-bye;"  and  she  turns,  eel 
like,  to  slip  by  him.  But  he  does  not  move.  He 
stands  there  still,  close  in  front  of  her;  but  a  slight 
barrier,  one  would  say,  to  look  at  him;  but  able  to 
hinder  her  for  a  few  seconds  from  hurrying  to  her 
ruin. 

"Kate,"  he  says  eagerly,  forced  on  by  some  se- 
cret impulse,  as  if  a  power  within  him  were  uttering 
the  words,  without  his  consent,  almost  against  his 
will,  —  "Kate,  I  feel  a  conviction  that  you  are  out 
on  no  good  to-day.  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand 
times  if  I  do  you  an  injustice,  .but  —  but  I'd  be 
very  grateful  if  you'd  indulge  me  so  far  as  to  tell 
me  where  you  are  going?" 

Thus  adjured,  and  driven  into  a  corner,  Kate 
said  hesitatingly,  with  an  uncomfortable,  unnatural 
little  laugh,  "Where  am  I  going?  How  inquisitive 
men,  and  parsons  particularly,  are!  I'm  only  going 
for  a  —  for  a  walk." 
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"To-day?"  interjects  James  incredulously,  look- 
ing at  the  pea-soup  fog  and  the  swimming  pave- 
ment. 

"Yes,  to-day,"  answers  Kate  sharply;  "all 
weathers  are  the  same  to  me.  If  I  have  learned  no- 
thing else  in  that  charming  district-visiting  of  mine, 
I  have  learnt  that." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  are  really  going  for  a  walk," 
replies  James,  "I  suppose  I  may  come  with  you.  I 
can  hold  the  umbrella  over  you  at  least,  and  save 
you  that  trouble;"  and  as  he  utters  these  words  he 
marvels  at  his  own  serpent-like  subtlety. 

Awkward  proposition  that  for  that  reckless  girl, 
who  is  looking  forward  to  the  meeting  with  her 
dark-eyed  lover.  But  her  wits  do  not  desert  her. 
"0  dear  no,"  she  says,  with  bitter  irony,  "I  could 
not  think  of  allowing  such  a  thing  for  your  own 
sake.  You  had  much  better  keep  to  your  systematic 
avoidance  of  me.  You  know  one  cannot  touch  pitch, 
and  not  be  denied.  I  am  not  fit  company  for  such 
as  you." 

That  dart  was  more  poisoned  than  she  that  sent 
it  knew  of.  It  went  straight  to  the  heart  and 
festered  there.  "0  Kate,  if  you  only  knew,"  began 
James  passionately,  but  then  he  stopped  himself. 
That  she  should  misjudge  him,  misconstrue  his  ac- 
tions, was  part  of  his  discipline,  his  punishment,  and 
he  must  bear  it  meekly,  must  carry  his  cross  without 
making  a  cowardly  moan  about  its  weight.  After  a 
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second  or  two  lie  mastered  himself  and  his  pain  com- 
pletely. Very  calmly  he  spoke:  "You  are  deceiving 
me  —  I  see  that.  What  your  motive  can  be  I  can- 
not imagine,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I  think  so,  but 
I  feel  convinced  that  you  are  not  telling  me  the 
truth." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  answers  Kate,  with  a  sort  of 
^mfo-frankness ,  "at  least  almost  the  truth.  I  am 
going  for  a  walk,  but  it  is  only  up  to  the  post-office 
to  put  a  letter  in,  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  give  you  the  trouble  of  escorting  me,  for  just 
these  half-dozen  yards." 

"It  would  not  be  any  trouble,"  answers  James, 
determinately  persistent,  —  provokingly  so,  Kate 
begins  to  think.  "I  should  enjoy  it.  Kate,  I'll  give 
you  leave  to  call  me  a  fool.  It  is  a  whim,  a  fancy, 
I  know,  but  I  own  that  it  would  make  my  mind 
much  easier  if  you  would  allow  me  to  see  you  safe 
home  to-day." 

"You  should  not  indulge  in  such  fancies,"  an- 
swers Kate  uncivilly,  "it  is  quite  contrary  to  your 
principles.  No,"  she  went  on,  trying  to  imagine 
herself  aggrieved,  and  justly  aggrieved,  by  him, 
"no,  you  shall  not  come  with  me.  You  think  you 
can  take  me  up  and  put  me  down  just  as  you  please, 
and  I  want  to  prove  the  contrary  to  you." 

Still  he  would  not  be  angry,  would  not  leave  her 
to  herself,  despite  all  her  rudeness  to  him.  His 
heart  clave  to  her  still,  by  reason  of  the  great  love 
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he  bare  her.  Only  he  flushed  a  little,  pale-faced  as 
he  was. 

"You  are  unjust  and  unkind,  Kate,"  he  said, 
"and  that  is  not  like  you.  Why  do  you  try  to 
throw  dust  in  my  eyes?  Is  it  worth  while  to  perjure 
your  soul  for  such  a  wretched,  trifling  object?  Have 
I  ever  been  so  hard  and  censorious  to  your  faults 
and  failings,  that  you  must  needs  cover  them  from 
me  with  a  lie?" 

"No,"  answered  Kate  reluctantly,  looking  down, 
"you  have  not."  And  the  rain  dripped  from  the 
points  of  her  umbrella,  and  thence  to  her  shawl, 
down  which  it  streamed  and  trickled  in  manifold 
little  rills,  as  she  stood  there,  half  remorseful,  half 
impatient,  speculating  on  the  chance  of  her  being 
late  for  the  train. 

"Well,  then,"  he  urged,  thinking  he  had  gained 
a  point,  "won't  you  trust  in  me?  Won't  you  let 
me  know  what  is  weighing  on  your  mind?  There 
is  something,  I  know  —  something  that  kept  you 
from  church  this  morning.  Two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  you  know.  How  do  you  know  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  smooth  your  difficulties,  and  make 
it  all  plain  sailing  for  you?"  So  he  spoke,  per- 
suasively, and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  her  diffi- 
culties were. 

"I  have  no  weight  on  my  soul,"  she  answers, 
hating  and  loathing  herself,  for  all  these  lies  she  is 
driven  by  his  importunity  to  tell.  "I  have  nothing 
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to  confide  to  you.  It's  all  spun  out  of  your  own 
imagination,  because  you  meet  me  out  walking, 
without  any  ostensible  object,  on  a  wet  day.  It's 
very  good  of  you  to  be  so  anxious  about  me,  though 
your  anxiety  is  quite  misplaced.  Poor,  dear,  good 
James,  I'm  afraid  I  have  not  been  very  polite  to 
you,"  she  adds,  compunctiously,  laying  a  light  hand 
on  his  wet  sleeve. 

He  begins  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  remember 
himself  —  to  fear  for  himself  —  begins  to  doubt 
whether  he  is  not  drawing  out  this  conversation  for 
his  own  enjoyment  and  delectation.  This  ten  minutes 
will,  he  knows,  entail  on  him  a  harder,  tougher 
struggle  and  wrestle  with  his  own  strict-governed 
heart  than  ever  to-night. 

"Perhaps  it  is  my  fancy,"  he  says,  at  last,  doubt- 
fully. "I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  you,  and  no 
business  to  torment  you  with  my  suspicions,  if  I 
have  them." 

"You  do  not  torment  me,"  she  replies  kindly; 
"only  living  so  much  by  yourself  you  get  hipped. 
I  assure  you  I  have  no  burden  on  my  soul,  —  at 
least,"  she  added,  laughing  slightly,  "except  the 
fear  that  this  letter  will  not  get  posted  in  time;"  and 
she  half  pulled  out  an  old  letter  she  happened  to 
have  in  her  pocket,  skilfully  covering  the  broken 
seal  and  post-mark.  Women  can  outwit  men.  Kate 
had  almost  lulled  James's  suspicions  to  sleep. 

"I'll  believe  you,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  if  a  great 
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weight  were  taken  off  his  mind.  "I'll  not  bother 
you  with  any  more  of  my  inquisitive  catechism  of 
questions.  I'll  not  even  look  which  way  you  go." 

And,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  turned 
away  from  her,  down  another  muddy  rain-immersed 
road,  and  plodded  along  it  soberly,  under  his  um- 
brella, as  he  had  been  doing  before  this  unexpected 
encounter.  For  about  three  minutes  he  trudged  on, 
lost  in  thought,  and  then  he  heard  the  sound  of 
small,  hurrying  feet,  pattering  through  the  puddles, 
behind  him;  then  the  quick  breathing  of  some  one 
who  had  run  themselves  out  of  breath.  He  looked 
round,  and  behold,  come  back  to  him,  of  her  own 
accord,  after  having  eluded  him  with  so  much  in- 
genuity, Kate  Chester! 

"You  did  not  bid  me  good-bye,"  she  said,  pant- 
ing, in  explanation  of  her  conduct,  uand  so  —  and 
so  —  I  ran  after  you.  I  want  you  to  shake  hands 
with  me.  Good-bye,"  she  went  on,  as  he  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  hers,  "we  part  friends,  do  not 
we?  We  have  not  seen  much  of  one  another  lately, 
bat  we  have  been  great  friends,  have  not  we, 
Jemmy?  And  after  this,  whatever  terrible  tales 
people  tell  of  me  —  whatever  dreadful  things  you 
may  hear  that  I  have  done,  0,  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  days,  do  not  be  too  hard  upon  me  —  don't  turn 
to  hate  me  —  for  pity's  sake  don't!" 

For  the  first   time  he  perceived  that  she  was 
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greatly  agitated.  Through  the  masking  veil  he  tried 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face. 

"Kate,"  he  exclaimed  very  anxiously,  "I'm  sure 
I  was  right.  I'm  sure  you  are  on  the  brink  of 
committing  some  great  sin  —  that  you  are  going 
to-day  to  take  some  step  that  you  can  never  untake 
again.  I  implore  of  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Kate  incoherently,  afraid  she 
had  said  too  much,  "I'm  not  going  to  take  any 
step.  You  misunderstand  me.  I  was  only  speaking 
generally.  You  know  one  never  knows  what  one 
may  be  driven  to  do  when  one  is  utterly,  entirely 
hopeless." 

"No  one  can  be  quite  hopeless,"  replied  James, 
with  gentle,  earnest  chiding,  "so  long  as  they  are 
alive  on  the  earth,  and  within  the  bounds  of  God's 
infinite  mercy." 

"His  mercy  is  nothing  to  me,"  answered  Kate, 
with  impatient  anguish  in  her  tone,  "I'm  outside  the 
pale  of  it." 

"Child,"  cried  James,  and  a  look  of  almost 
terror  flashed  over  his  face  at  her  words,  "what 
makes  you  utter  such  insane  blasphemy?  Who  has 
been  putting  such  wretched  pagan  ideas  into  your 
head?  They  used  not  to  be  there.  0  Kate,  Kate! 
drive  them  out  —  do  not  entertain  them  for  a 
second." 

"Easier  said  than  done,"  answered  Kate,  with 
dreary  composure.  "Nobody  has  put  them  into  my 
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head;  they  come  of  themselves.  But,  anyhow,  I 
need  not  tease  you  with  them.  I  have  said  my 
say,  so  I  may  as  well  go." 

"No,  no,  you  must  not,"  answered  James  ve- 
hemently, "I  dare  not  leave  you  to  yourself.  How 
do  I  know  what  mad  things  you  may  do  in  your 
present  state  of  mind?  How  do  I  know  that  you 
may  not  go  to  shipwreck  altogether,  for  want  of  a 
helping  hand  to  save  you?" 

"If  I  did  go  to  shipwreck,  as  you  call  it,"  said 
Kate  gloomily,  "who'd  care,  I  wonder?  Whose 
dinner,  whose  night's  rest  would  it  spoil?  Maggie 
might  sigh  over  it  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  Blount 
for  a  minute  or  two.  That  would  be  about  all." 

"If  nobody  in  the  world  cared  for  you,"  answered 
James  very  solemnly,  with  a  holy  awe  in  his  clear- 
shining,  honest  eyes,  "don't  you  suppose  that  it 
would  grieve  the  dear  Lord,  who  shed  out  His  pre- 
cious life  to  save  you  from  eternal  shipwreck?  Do 
you  never  think  of  Him,  Kate?" 

"Never!"  replied  Kate  emphatically,  with  a 
shudder.  "It's  only  you,  and  such  as  you,  that 
can  think  of  Him;  as  for  me,  I  dare  not.  I  used 
to  be  able  to  once,  I  remember,  especially  of  a  Sun- 
day evening,  but  I  tell  you  I  dare  not  now." 

"Why  wow?,  particularly?"  inquired  James,  catch- 
ing at  the  stress  she  laid  on  the  word  "now." 
"Have  you  been  doing  anything  to  make  you  feel 
yourself  shut  out  from  partnership  in  all  good  and 
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holy  tilings?  0  Kate!  what  have  you  been  doing? 
Whatever  it  is,  do  not  fear  to  tell  me.  I'm  so  weak 
myself,  that  I  must  needs  make  full  allowance  for 
anyone  else's  weakness." 

"Doing?"  repeated  Kate  impatiently,  "I've  been 
doing  nothing,  except  what  I'm  always  doing, 
grumbling  and  making  a  fuss  about  myself,  and 
wishing  I  was  dead.  But  what  do  you  go  on  worry- 
ing me  with  your  questions  for?"  she  added,  with 
irritation.  "You  do  not  believe  the  answers  when 
I  give  them  you." 

"I  believe  your  voice,  not  your  words,"  an- 
swered James  gravely,  "and  they  contradict  one 
another." 

She  made  no  response  for  a  minute  or  two.  She 
stood  there  longing  to  go  —  as  if  obliged  to  stay 
—  in  an  agony  of  doubt.  Then  to  the  ears  of  them 
silent  came  the  sharp  tinkle  of  a  bell  at  the  railway 
station,  the  approach  of  a  train,  and  immediately 
after  the  whistle  of  an  engine,  some  way  down  the 
line.  Kate  came  back  out  of  her  reverie,  with  a 
great  start. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "I  shall  be 
late,"  she  added,  forgetting  who  it  was  that  she  was 
addressing. 

"Late!"  exclaimed  James,  excessively  puzzled, 
wondering  if  she  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses, 
"what  for?"  Then  a  new  light  dawned  on  him  — 
a  dreadful,  lurid  light.  "I  see  it  all,"  he  said 
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hastily.  "I  see  what  you  meant,  bidding  me  good- 
bye in  that  way.  You're  going  somewhere,  going 
off  by  this  train  —  going  away  on  some  fool's 
errand." 

"How  dare  you  make  such  unwarrantable  accusa- 
tions?" cried  Kate,  angry  and  afraid.  "You  do  not 
seem  to  have  much  of  the  charity  that  'thinketh  no 
evil.' " 

"Unwarrantable,  is  it,  Kate?"  said  James  slowly, 
looking  at  her  keenly.  "Then  why  do  I  see  you 
glancing  towards  the  station,  and  perpetually  watch- 
iug  that  train  that  is  coming  up  with  such  anxiety?" 

The  train  was  drawing  inconveniently  near  — 
already  it  had  come  full  into  sight,  steaming  along 
the  line,  with  all  its  many  carriages,  and  this  train 
never  stopped  more  than  about  three  minutes  at 
Queenstown.  Stop  dawdling  there  five  minutes 
longer  and  she  should  be  too  late.  In  a  second  she 
took  her  resolution.  "James,"  she  said,  stamping 
determinedly  on  the  dirty  road,  splashing,  thereby, 
a  good  deal  of  mud  up  on  his  coat  and  her  own 
dress,  "I  will  not  stand  being  baited  in  this  way; 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  am  going  by  that  train. 
I  tell  you  so,  plainly.  I  do  not  know  why  I  was 
so  cowardly  as  to  tell  a  lie  about  it  before.  And 
go  I  will;  so  if  you  are  thinking  of  trying  to  dis- 
suade me,  I  advise  you  to  keep  your  breath  for  a 
more  profitable  occupation."  And,  avoiding  further 
argument,  as  she  thought,  she  set  off  walking  fast 
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towards  the  station,  which  was  not  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant. 

James  would  not  leave  her  in  this  imminent 
soul-peril;  he  must  make  a  last  effort  to  rescue  her. 
Keeping  alongside  of  her,  he  asked  her,  with  as 
much  sternness  as  he  could  ever  say  anything  with, 
"Kate,  I  know  as  well  as  if  you  had  told  me  that 
you  are  going  to  meet  that  man.  Tell  me  where." 

"I  shall  not  tell  you;  it  is  nothing  to  you,"  an- 
swered Kate  sullenly. 

"Child,"  pursued  James,  in  low,  hurried  tones, 
almost  suffocated  with  his  excitement,  "this  is  God's 
own  day;  is  it  a  day  to  do  devil's  work  on?  Is  it 
a  day  to  kill  your  own  soul,  utterly,  for  ever?  In 
God's  name  I  command  you  to  desist  from  this  pur- 
pose of  yours!" 

Every  word  he  spoke  seemed  to  stab  her;  she 
could  have  groaned  aloud,  but  she  gave  no  outward 
sign.  She  would  be  firm  —  she  would  not  give  in. 
Not  even  James  should  stop  her  from  going  to  com- 
fort her  poor,  lonely  Dare.  They  reached  the 
station,  and  Kate  went  into  the  booking-office,  with 
a  firm  step,  asked  for  one  single  first-class  ticket 
to  Clapham,  got  it,  and  went  out  on  the  platform. 
James  stayed  a  second  behind  her  and  got  a  ticket 
too.  Then  an  idea  struck  him.  It  would  soon  be 
time  for  afternoon  service,  and  he  had  not  provided 
a  substitute  for  himself.  What  a  hubbub  there 
would  be  in  Queenstown  when  he  should  be  found 
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absent  without  leave!  But  he  must  not  leave  this 
girl  to  throw  herself  over  this  precipice.  His  first 
duty  was  to  drag  her  back.  That  path  lay  clear 
and  plain  before  him.  So  he  called  a  porter,  gave 
him  a  verbal  message  to  the  rector  (he  had  not  time 
to  give  a  written  one),  and  sent  him  off  with  it. 
Then  his  mind  felt  easier,  and  he  followed  Kate 
out.  The  train  was  just  alongside;  there  were  not 
many  people  to  get  in  or  out,  for  the  weather  was 
anything  but  favourable  for  travelling.  He  watched 
Kate  pass  along,  looking  for  an  unoccupied  car- 
riage; and  as  soon  as  she  found  one,  got  in.  Then 
he  followed  her.  As  she  turned  her  face  and  saw 
him,  an  expression  of  horrified  astonishment  spread 
over  her  features.  She  had  not  calculated  on  this 
move.  Once  in  the  train  she  had  imagined  herself 
safe  from  him. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  dogging  me  like  this?" 
she  asked,  with  concentrated  resentment  in  her  low 
tones. 

"I  mean,"  answered  he  solemnly,  "by  God's 
help,  to  save  you,  if  I  can,  from  yourself,  and  from 
the  devils  that  have  got  possession  of  you." 

"Give  it  up,"  she  answered  with  bitter  gloom; 
"it's  too  hard  a  job,  even  for  you." 

James  came  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and  said 
with  forced  composure,  "Kate,  you  may  as  well  tell 
me  where  you  are  going  to  meet  this  —  this  man.  I 
shall  infallibly  find  out  if  you  do  not." 
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"0,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  Kate  reck- 
lessly, "it  can  be  no  secret  now.  Everybody  will 
know  soon  enough.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the 
court  where  the  statues  are.  Is  that  exact  enough 
for  you?  And  if  you  choose  to  come  too,  of  course 
no  one  can  prevent  you,  only  I  warn  you  that  you1!! 
be  rather  de  trop!"  she  ended,  with  a  laugh  that 
sounded  rather  hysterical. 

James  was  almost  struck  dumb  at  sight  of  the 
abyss  that  was  yawning  at  the  very  feet  of  this 
wretched  woman  whom  he  loved  so.  "Child,  child," 
he  cried,  and  his  voice  shook  in  the  intensity  of  his 
pleading,  "have  pity  on  yourself!  Do  not  you  see 
that  Satan  is  putting  a  mist  on  your  eyes,  that  you 
should  not  see  this  lover  of  yours  in  his  true  shape 
—  not  as  the  monster  of  wickedness  luring  you  to 
destruction  that  he  is?" 

"He  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted  Kate 
fiercely.  "Don't  dare  to  abuse  him  to  me.  He  is 
the  only  person  in  the  world  that  cares  about  me," 
she  went  on,  with  something  like  a  sob.  "You  and 
Margaret  and  Blount  have,  perhaps,  got  a  feeble  sort 
of  liking  for  me,  but  he  does  love  me  really.  Bless 
him,  poor  darling!" 

The  part  of  this  speech  in  which  she  alluded  to 
his  feeble  liking  for  her  nearly  upset  poor  sore-tried 
James.  He,  in  comparison  of  whose  pure,  deep, 
utterly  unselfish  love  (a  love  which,  well-hidden, 
was  killing  him  by  inches),  Dare's  mad,  wild-beast 
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passion  was  as  a  stinking  stagnant  pond  to  a  leap- 
ing, pellucid  mountain  brook. 

"Love  you!"  he  echoed  with  a  certain  just  scorn; 
"would  a  man  that  really  loved  as  a  good  man 
should  love  a  woman  drag  down  the  object  of  his 
love  to  disgrace  and  shame  of  everlasting  pollu- 
tion?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Kate,  flashing,  "when  he  knows 
that  she  is  most  willing  —  for  his  sake  most  thank- 
ful —  to  be  dragged  down  to  any  depths.  What 
are  disgrace  and  shame  and  pollution,  as  you  call  it, 
to  me  in  comparison  to  him,  I  should  like  to  know? 
Nothing  but  bugbears  to  frighten  children  with  — 
nothing  but  empty  names  that  have  no  meaning  in 
them." 

So  she  spoke,  boldly,  confidently,  but  her  in- 
most heart  said  differently.  It  said,  "A  lie,  a  lie!" 

"And  then  when  you  come  to  the  reckoning," 
urged  James,  with  the  solemn  severity  of  one  of 
God's  ministers  —  one  of  His  vicegerents,  whose 
business  it  was  to  reprove  and  rebuke  sin  whenever 
he  should  meet  with  it  on  the  earth,  —  "when  you 
have  to  pay  the  price  for  this  mad  surfeit  of  brief 
pleasures,  how  will  it  be  when  you  come  to  die? 
Will  that  wicked  man  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
help,  or  comfort,  or  rescue  you  then?" 

"Don't  talk  of  dying,"  cried  Kate,  shivering, 
"I'm  young  and  strong;  why  should  I  die?" 

"Is  it  only  the  old  that  die?"  inquired  James 
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very  mournfully.  "Ah,  no;  any  paper  you  take  up 
will  tell  you  differently;  but  even  if  you  live  on  in 
your  sin  to  be  an  old  woman,  will  even  that  seem 
a  long  while?  will  not  it  be  but  as  a  watch  in  the 
night,  in  comparison  of  the  countless  ages  of  eter- 
nity?" 

Kate  made  no  answer;  she  only  covered  her  face 
with  both  hands,  and  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards desolately.  The  stupendous  thought  of  that 
eternity  (a  thought  which  our  weak  brains  can  at 
their  best  but  hardly  support  the  weight  of)  almost 
crushed  her,  guilty,  rudderless  as  she  was,  to  the 
dust.  Then  came  the  low  gentle  voice  again,  not 
scolding,  not  upbraiding,  trying  very  hard  to  be 
calm,  but  yet  wavering  a  little  in  spite  of  itself. 

"Kate,  I  know  this  is  no  time  to  preach  to  you 
in,  but  let  me  put  it  plain  and  clear  before  you.  Is 
it  wise  of  you  to  spend  this  little  space  that  we  call 
life  in  sowing  the  seed  of  everlasting  undying  tor- 
ments for  yourself?  Of  your  own  choice,  too,  when 
you  might,  in  this  time  that  is  allotted  to  you,  be 
laying  up  for  yourself  treasures  unto  life  eternal  in 
that  heaven  that  will  never  fade  or  vanish  away? 
Kate,  our  dear  Lord  is  standing  at  the  door  now, 
begging  you,  imploring  you  to  come  in.  0  child, 
you  won't  turn  away  to  hell!" 

He  stopped,  he  could  not  go  on,  he  was  so 
moved. 
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Kate  sat  there  motionless;  still  the  hidden  face 
and  a  sighing  sob  every  now  and  then. 

"Kate,"  began  James  again,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
and  tears  stood  full  and  bright  in  his  eager  eyes  — 
eyes  with  an  angel-light  in  them,  —  "what  shall  I 
say  when  I  see  your  dead  mother  again?  What 
shall  I  say  when  she  asks  for  her  little  daughter, 
the  little  daughter  that  she  loved  so,  that  she  begged 
me  on  her  death-bed  to  look  after  and  be  an  elder 
brother  to?  What  shall  I  say  to  her?  0  Kate, 
Kate,  I  thank  God  that  in  His  infinite  mercy  He 
took  away  that  poor  little  woman  from  the  evil  to 
come  —  from  seeing  this  black  day.  I  thank  Him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul!" 

Poor  Kate,  she  could  not  bear  that.  The  men- 
tion of  her  mother  at  any  time  made  her  tears  flow 
freely;  how  much  more  now!  She  pulled  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  threw  herself  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  railway  carriage,  and,  burying  her  face 
in  the  cushions,  wept  unrestrainedly,  violently,  — 
would  have  wept  her  life  away  if  she  could.  After 
a  while  she  raised  a  disfigured  haggard  face,  and 
said  with  great  difficulty,  interrupted  and  checked 
over  and  over  again  by  fast-recurring  ungovernable 
sobs: 

"James,  if  it  was  only  myself  I'd  give  in  this 
minute.  I'd  go  back  with  you,  even  now,  to  the 
old  dreary  life,  and  try  to  bear  it,  and  be  content 
with  it,  for  her  sake"  (another  passionate  burst  of 
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tears);  "but,"  she  went  on,  "what  would  he  do, 
what  would  become  of  him?  You  don't  know  how 
he  loves  me,"  she  said,  appealing  piteously  to  him. 
"He  is  so  sad,  so  terribly  desolate  and  lonely,  and 
he  looks  so  ill  and  haggard.  0,  whatever  happens, 
I  must  go  to  him,  —  I  must  comfort  him,  poor, 
poor,  darling  Dare!" 

Again  she  flung  herself  down,  and  shook  and 
quivered  in  her  mighty  emotion. 

James  left  her  to  herself  for  a  few  moments; 
then  he  touched  her  gently  on  the  shoulder.  "Do 
you  love  this  man?"  he  asked  very  quietly,  looking 
down  pityingly  on  her. 

Kate  looked  up  with  dim  eyes.  "Love  him!" 
she  echoed,  and  she  almost  laughed  in  her  derision 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  question.  "Ay,  better  than 
you,  who  do  not  know  what  love  is,  can  have  any 
conception  of.  So  well,  that  the  only  wish  I  have 
left  on  earth  is  that  he  would  kill  me,  so  that  I 
might  die  in  his  dear  arms,  and  get  away  from  this 
weary  world  altogether." 

With  a  sharp  pang  James  let  pass  uncontradicted 
that  random  reflection  on  his  incapacity  of  loving. 
"Well,  then,"  he  said  in  a  low,  firm,  impressive 
voice,  "if  you  do  love  him,  love  him  truly,  love 
him  better  than  yourself  and  your  own  gratification, 
then,  most  of  all,  you'll  leave  him." 

"What!"  she  gasped. 

"If  you  do  love  him,  I  say,"  went  on  James 
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emphatically,  "if  his  good,  his  welfare,  are  of  any 
moment  to  you,  give  him  up.  Don't  you  see  that 
you  are  the  bait  with  which  Satan  is  angling  for  his 
soul?  As  long  as  you  are  before  him,  a  stumbling- 
block  in  his  path,  he  has  not  a  chance  of  ever  com- 
ing back  to  the  light.  Your  love  is  the  chain  with 
which  the  foul  fiends  bind  him  fastest.  0  child, 
child,  break  the  links  of  that  chain,  I  implore  you, 
and  you'll  set  him  free  and  yourself  too." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Kate,  very  eagerly,  "you  mis- 
take; you  don't  know  him.  I'm  the  only  hope  he 
has  in  the  world,  poor  fellow.  If  he  loses  me  he'll 
go  to  the  bad  altogether.  He  said  he  would,  and 
he  never  breaks  his  word." 

"He  said  that  to  frighten  you,"  replied  James, 
with  a  just  indignation  at  Colonel  Stamer's  cruel, 
selfish  sophistries.  "How  could  he  go  more  to  the 
bad  than  living  in  sin  with  a  woman  that  is  not  his 
wife;  with  the  curse  on  his  soul  of  having  changed 
a  girl  once  pure,  and  innocent,  and  walking  in 
God's  faith  and  fear,  into  what  I  daren't  name  to 
you,  Kate?  I  hate  to  talk  to  you  on  such  a  sub- 
ject," he  added,  with  a  shocked,  disgusted  look,  "it 
seems  an  insult  to  do  it,  and  yet  I  must." 

Kate  was  silent  for  a  few  moments;  almost  torn 
and  rent  in  twain  by  the  two  powers  of  good  and 
evil  that  were  fighting  and  hard  on  the  narrow 
battle-field  of  her  sick  soul. 

Then  she  spoke  with  livid  lips.    "If  it  is  for  his 
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g00(l  —  0^  don't  deceive  me,  and  tell  me  it  is, 
when  it  is  not;  don't  mislead  me  from  some  mistaken 
idea  of  doing  me  good.  But  if  it  is  for  his  good  — 
if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I'd  do  anything  —  you 
know  I  would;  I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
him.  0,  my  love,  my  love!"  Such  an  exceeding 
great  and  bitter  cry. 

"Then  leave  him,"  urged  James,  with  thrilling 
earnestness,  "give  him  up!  Come  home  with  me, 
and  pray  and  agonise  against  this  wretched,  wicked 
love,  that  is  desolating  your  life.  Lift  up  your  poor 
heart  to  that  higher,  purer,  more  satisfying  love, 
that  is  open  to  us  all.  0,  Kate,  give  him  up,  give 
him  up!" 

"Even  if  I  do  consent  to  give  him  up,"  said 
Kate,  fighting  with  a  storm  of  tears,  —  "0,  God, 
I  cannot,  I  cannot!" 

James  would  not  spare  her  now.  It  was  the  de- 
cisive moment,  and  a  second's  hesitation  might  lose 
her  for  ever.  "You  must,  Kate,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"even  if  you  have  the  heart  to  soil  and  sully  the 
good  old  name  that  your  poor  father  tried  to  keep 
so  clean  and  bright  —  even  if  you  have  the  heart 
to  mar  and  spoil  your  brother's  and  sister's  future 
by  your  shame  —  even  if  you  dare  to  do  this  great 
sin  against  God,  by  your  love  to  that  man  I  charge 
you  to  give  him  up,  and  never  see  his  face  again. 
It  is  the  strongest  proof  of  love  that  will  ever  be 
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asked  of  you.  Will  you  shrink  from  this  thing, 
Kate,  hard  as  it  is,  or  will  you  do  it?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Kate,  violently  excited,  almost 
incoherent,  "I'll  do  it  for  his  sake,  as  you  say.  O, 
poor  Dare,  poor  fellow!  But  even  then,"  she  went 
on  hurriedly,  catching  at  this  last  straw,  "I  must 
see  him  once  again,  to  tell  him  so.  0,  James,"  she 
said,  appealing  to  him  piteously,  with  her  haggard 
eyes,  "I  never  said  good-bye  to  him  yesterday;  just 
think  of  that.  0,  I  must  see  him  once  again.  Don't 
say  no  to  me;  I  must  hear  his  voice  just  once  again, 
that  I  may  have  something  to  live  upon  after- 
wards." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  James  quickly,  in  horror 
at  this  mad  proposition.  "What!  thrust  your  head 
between  the  lion's  jaws  of  your  own  accord?  a  wise 
idea,  indeed!  No,  Kate,  be  a  brave  girl.  Don't 
palter  with  this  temptation  —  it  is  a  frightfully 
strong  one,  I  see.  Cast  it  utterly  behind  you,  and 
beg  of  our  God  (He  is  very  gracious  and  pitiful)  to 
give  you  strength  to  outlive  this  fiery  trial." 

Kate  struggled  up  from  her  crouching  attitude 
in  a  staggering  sort  of  way,  clutched  hold  of  his 
arm  as  if  for  support,  and  said  dazedly,  "I  —  I  don't 
quite  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I 
am  never  to  see  him  again  —  that  after  all  we  have 
been  to  each  other  I'm  to  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  him?" 

James  took  her  hand  with  a  brother's  tenderness. 

Not  wisely,  but  too  well.   II.  11 
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"Yes,"  lie  said  very  sorrowfully,  but  resolutely. 
"Kate,  I  pity  you  more  than  I  ever  pitied  man  or 
woman  before,  but  still  I  say  yes.  Poor  child,"  he 
went  on  compassionately,  "you're  blinded  and  con- 
fused now,  and  are  not  fit  to  judge  for  yourself. 
Won't  you  trust  in  an  old  friend  like  me?  Won't 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  solemnly  that  it's  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  now?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Kate  with  tearful  incoherence, 
"I'd  trust  you;  I'll  do  whatever  you  tell  me.  But, 
Jemmy,  I  do  so  long  to  see  him  once  again,  just  for 
five  minutes,  to  tell  him  how  I  love  him  —  I  was 
very  unkind  and  rude  to  him  yesterday;  I  hate  my- 
self for  it  now  —  to  tell  him  that  I'll  never  forget 
him  as  long  as  I  live,  and  that  it's  only  for  his  own 
good  that  I  am  keeping  away  from  him.  James, 
you're  not  a  hard-hearted  cruel  man  I  know,  — 
you'll  let  me  do  just  that  much.  I  shall  go  mad  if 
you  don't." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  James,  trying  gently  to 
soothe  her;  "God  will  give  you  strength  to  endure; 
I'm  confident  of  that,  Kate,"  he  went  on  with  an 
intensity  of  earnestness  in  his  tones;  "I  know  of  old 
that  you  are  not  one  of  those  feeble,  weak-souled 
women  who  wince  and  shrink  away  from  a  little 
pain.  Make  up  your  mind  to  face  this  ordeal  bravely ; 
and  you'll  come  through  it  yet,  safe  and  pure,  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  dead  mother  who  is  watching 
and  waiting  for  you  —  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord 
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who  laid  down  His  Deity  in  such  unutterable  agonies 
to  save  you." 

The  Lord  he  spoke  of  gave  him  strength  to  con- 
quer. By  his  words  he  vanquished  and  subdued  her 
utterly. 

"There,"  she  said  hoarsely,  "say  no  more,  you 
may  stop;  I'll  go  home  with  you,  and  you  may  do 
whatever  you  choose  with  me.  Only  do  not  say 
anything  more  to  me,  just  now,  please;  leave  me  in 
peace  that  I  may  face  my  despair." 

So  he  left  her  in  peace.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  the  train  stopped.  James  almost  lifted  Kate 
out,  for  she  was  like  a  log  upon  his  hands,  and  with 
some  difficulty  helped  her  to  a  bench.  There  she 
sank  down,  motionless,  nerveless,  almost  senseless. 
James  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  In  saving 
her  soul  had  he  killed  her  body?  He  rushed  off  to 
the  refreshment-room  for  a  glass  of  water;  came 
back  quickly  to  her  with  it,  and  put  it  to  her  pale 
lips.  But  she  pushed  it  away  feebly.  She  would 
not  faint  or  go  into  hysterics.  She  never  had  done 
either  in  the  course  of  her  life,  and  would  not  begin 
now.  So  by  a  great  effort  of  the  strong  will,  she 
got  the  better  of  a  great  inclination  to  tumble  off  the 
bench  in  a  swoon;  slowly  lifted  her  eyes,  dizzy  and 
swimming  to  his  anxious  face,  and  said  with  dif- 
ficulty, "No,  thank  you,  Jemmy,  I  do  not  want  it." 

By  the  next  train  Mr.  Stanley  and  Miss  Catherine 
Chester  returned  to  Queenstown.  All  the  way  back, 

11* 
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Kate  sat  staring,  vacant-eyed,  apathetic,  out  of  the 
window,  at  the  quick-passing  landscape,  not  seeing 
one  inch  of  it  —  like  a  woman  on  whom  a  stunning 
blow  had  just  fallen,  numbing  her  senses,  like  one 
whose  last  hope  in  this  world  was  extinct. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PEOPLE  cannot  indulge  in  such  frantic  emotions 
as  I  have  tried  weakly  to  portray  in  the  last  chapter 
without  paying  for  them  —  paying  a  good  price  too. 
Nature  will  avenge  herself  on  those  who  maltreat 
her  so  uncalculatingly.  For  the  second  time  in  her 
life,  Kate  was  struck  down  by  a  violent  brain-fever. 
Again  for  weeks  and  weeks  she  lay,  hovering  on 
the  ill-defined  borders  of  life  and  death,  in  a  sort  of 
debatable  land  that  hardly  belonged  to  either.  Again, 
in  delirious  frenzies,  she  raved  about  her  for-ever- 
lost  Dare;  imagined  that  he  was  in  the  next  room; 
that  they  were  keeping  him  from  her;  flung  herself 
about,  and  fought  violently,  wildly,  with  her  at- 
tendants to  get  to  him.  Again,  after  a  long,  weary 
interval,  she  struggled  back  into  full  consciousness, 
woke  up  from  her  fevered  dreams,  and  saw  her 

"Set  gray  life" 

in  its  own  dull  colours  —  the  colours  it  would  always 
wear  henceforth. 
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After  a  person  has  been  as  much  pulled  down  as 
Kate  had,  it  takes  some  time  to  build  them  up  again. 
It  was  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  that  she 
seemed  to  creep  back  to  health;  but,  for  all  that, 
creep  back  she  did,  surely  and  safely.  The  summons 
had  not  gone  forth  for  her  yet.  For  many  a  long 
hour  and  day  she  lay  on  the  green  sofa  by  the  fire, 
wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown  that  was  hardly 
whiter  than  her  face,  with  her  great  eyes  bigger 
than  ever,  now  full  of  dreamy,  vague  speculations. 
Almost  listlessly  she  thought  of  Dare,  this  weary 
sickness  of  hers  seemed  to  have  interposed  such  a 
deep  gulf  between  him  and  her.  Sometimes  she 
thought  that  she  had  lost  the  power  of  feeling  any- 
thing; that  nothing  could  any  more  move  her  to 
tears  or  laughter;  that  she  had  used  up  all  her  stock 
of  feeling  in  those  two  horrible  days,  that  she  would 
gladly  have  blotted  out  of  her  remembrance  alto- 
gether. Then,  too,  she  used  to  plan  and  portion  out 
and  plot  her  future  life,  making  many  a  resolution 
which  she  was  as  yet  too  weak  to  carry  out.  Some- 
times Margaret,  or  the  old  servant  that  had  nursed 
her  twenty  years  ago,  would  come  softly  into  the 
still  room,  would  speak  gently  to  her,  ask  her  how 
she  did,  and  whether  she  wanted  anything,  stoop 
down  and  kiss  her,  perhaps,  and  then  go  out  again 
as  softly,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  James  came, 
too,  to  see  her  very  often,  sat  by  her,  and  read 
chapters  and  bits  out  of  the  Bible  to  her,  and  some- 
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times  she  would  listen  and  say,  "Thank  you,"  very 
gravely,  at  the  end;  sometimes  her  thoughts  would 
wander  off,  weakly  straying  away 

"To  other  scenes  and  other  days," 

or  she  would  drop  asleep,  and  only  wake  to  find 
him  going-,  and  to  scold  herself  for  her  self-indul- 
gence and  ingratitude  to  him. 

It  was  the  end  of  February,  and  the  cuckoo- 
flowers were  beginning  to  blossom  out  shyly  in  the 
damp  green  water  meadows  away  down  in  the  coun- 
try, before  she  was  able  to  walk  about  the  house  in 
her  old,  elastic,  springy  way,  before  she  was  restored 
to  full  glowing  health,  before  she  was  quite  the  same 
girl  that  she  had  been  before  her  seizure.  The  same 
girl  —  that  is  to  say,  solely  as  regarded  bodily  con- 
ditions, for  as  in  everything  relating  to  her  mental 
and  moral  part,  it  was  soon  patent  to  all  her  friends 
that  she  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  girl  that 
she  had  been.  There  had  come  upon  her  a  new 
kind  of  austerity,  a  sort  of  hardness,  which,  had  she 
been  of  a  different  faith,  would  have  made  her  relish, 
almost  enjoy,  the  severities  and  mortifications  of  such 
a  convent  as  that  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration.  She 
had  lost  all  belief,  all  confidence  in  herself.  Since 
that  last  passage  in  her  history,  she  believed  herself 
capable  of  any  crime.  What  security  had  she  that, 
in  some  fresh  access  of  insanity,  she  might  not  hurl 
herself  upon  ruin,  when  no  one  should  be  by  to 
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pull  her  back?  No  reins,  she  considered,  could  be 
too  strait  and  tight  to  curb  and  check  so  untamed 
a  soul,  no  manacles  too  heavy  and  close  to  fetter 
it.  In  her  convalescence,  as  soon  as  jealously- 
guarding  nurses  allowed  her  to  make  any  exertion, 
to  be  left  to  herself  for  ten  minutes  —  with  eager 
haste  she  had  put  away  out  of  her  sight,  without  one 
regretful  sigh,  those  gay  garments  with  which  she 
had  been  wont  to  heighten  her  beauty,  those  simple 
little  ornaments  with  which  she  had  decked  her  fair 
neck  and  round  arms  of  yore.  She  had  done  for 
ever  with  the  flowers  and  jewels  of  life;  the  thorns 
must  be  her  portion  now,  and  she  would  wear  them 
crown  wise,  round  her  brows,  and  not  clamour  or 
complain  about  the  blood  they  drew.  On  her  past 
harmless  coquetries  she  looked  back  as  on  so  many 
deadly  sins,  and  she  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
speak  civilly  to  George  Chester,  because  he  was 
connected  in  her  mind  with  passages  of  her  life, 
which  seemed  to  her  of  inexcusable  folly  and  fatuity. 
It  was  evident  that  this  exaggerated  strictness, 
sprung  from  a  morbid  remorse,  could  not  last.  It 
was  only  the  rebound  from  her  former  recklessness. 
Any  one  could  see  that  this  girl  was  in  a  state  of 
transition,  though  transition  to  what  remained  to  be 
proved.  Then  as  to  her  parish-visiting,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  and  needy;  formerly,  she  had  gone 
about  this  in  a  very  lazy,  capricious,  dilletante  sort 
of  way,  tripping  about  on  her  errands  of  mercy, 
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daintily  dressed,  scattering  about,  helter-skelter,  tracts 
and  religious  books,  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  turning  into  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
ridicule.  She  had  allowed  herself,  too,  to  have 
favourites  among  her  people,  partialities  and  aver- 
sions; and  had  also  thought  herself  at  liberty  to 
avoid  dens  and  holes,  where  churls  .lurked,  and 
stenches  ramped,  unreproved.  Then,  when  she  got 
home,  she  would  devise  some  becoming  new  head- 
dress, would  practise  some  soft  little  plaintive  song, 
or  prepare  one  or  other  of  the  small  traps  in  which 
she  limed  that  shy  bird,  man,  so  successfully.  Oftenest 
of  all  she  would  meet  George  Chester  on  her  home- 
ward way,  would  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  in  senti- 
mentalities, as  she  dawdled  along  with  him ,  and  after 
leaving,  would  feel  mildly  elevated  at  the  thought 
of  having  done  a  little  mischief.  How  different  it 
was  now!  Heart  and  soul,  with  all  the  energies  of 
her  body,  and  all  the  faculties  of  her  mind,  she  went 
into  that  work,  with  which  she  had  formerly  trifled 
and  played.  Her  great  object  appeared  to  be,  that 
no  second  of  her  life  should  be  without  occupation. 
She  could  not  be  too  ceaselessly  busy  to  keep  thought 
at  bay.  It  was  only  the  happy  and  innocent,  she 
used  to  say,  that  dare  sit  down  with  folded  hands 
and  be  idle.  She  took  James  for  her  model  now; 
and  strove  emulously  to  pull  in  the  same  yoke  with 
him.  Women  are  always  in  extremes;  impetuous, 
passionate  women  like  Kate,  more  especially  &o.  No 
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earthly  power  could  get  her  now  to  go  out  to  any 
parties,  to  make  any  calls,  or  pay  any  of  the  duties 
people  owe  to  society.  She  was  not  fit  to  go  into 
society,  she  would  answer  gloomily,  when  urged  on 
this  point.  If  people  knew  the  sort  of  girl  she  was, 
they  would  not  receive  her  into  their  houses.  A 
system  of  flagellation,  and  fasting  five  days  a  week, 
hair-shirt,  &c.,  would  have  appeared  to  her  dis- 
tempered imagination  much  more  suited  to  her  case 
than  any  meeting  of  light-hearted,  glad  friends.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  she  coiild  not  possibly  make 
her  present  life  too  different  from  her  past  one. 
"You're  going  regularly  through  the  stages  of  a 
Frenchwoman's  life,"  Margaret  said,  one  day  laughing 
to  her,  "  coquette,  prude,  devotee,  only  I  think  you  are 
running  the  last  two  into  one."  Margaret  kept  re- 
ligiously to  the  first.  "How  different  those  two 
sisters  are  to  be  sure!  no  one  would  take  them  for 
sisters."  People  made  that  remark,  apropos  of  the 
Chesters,  very  often  in  these  days.  Different!  I 
should  think  they  were.  As  different  as  summer 
and  winter,  as  sunrise  and  sunset,  as  death  and  life; 
as  different  as  any  two  things  most  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  world.  Margaret  had  made  several 
acquaintances  of  late;  had  found  reason  to  modify 
her  unflattering  opinion  of  Queenstown;  after  all,  it 
was  no  worse  than  other  places.  Beauty  was  rather 
at  a  premium  there  this  winter,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  of  Margaret  being  received  with 
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such  open  arms  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  all  the 
green-blinded  stucco  villas  and  lodges  and  houses. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  moon  is  not 
up,  the  stars  shine  bright.  Now  that  the  moon  — 
to  wit,  pale  Kate  —  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  her- 
self, that  fair  star,  her  sister,  had  a  chance  of  showing 
any  lustre  she  might  possess.  And  a  fair  star  she 
was,  shining  with  a  clear,  modest,  wholesome  light, 
that  cheered  and  illumined,  though  it  did  not  dazzle. 
One  or  two  adventurous  individuals  succeeded  in 
getting  up  half-a-dozen  balls  and  soirees  in  these 
bleak  months;  and  on  these  occasions  Miss  Chester 
made  quite  a  sensation.  Numberless  gentlemen  ap- 
pertaining to  the  War  Office,  the  Treasury,  &c.  &c., 
never  seen  in  daylight  without  the  encumbrance  of 
disfiguring  black  bags,  at  night,  freed  from  these  im- 
pediments, whispered  soft  nothings  to  her  under  the 
gaslights.  Yes,  all  was  smooth  and  smiling  before 
her,  though  it  was  only  little  trifles  that  made 
it  so. 

With  no  great  grief  cold  at  her  heart,  with  no  evil 
deed  on  her  soul,  with  a  pleasant  face,  a  fairly  quick  wit, 
and  a  sweet  temper,  as  women's  tempers  go  —  what 
more  could  a  young  woman  want?  But  this  young  wo- 
man had  her  annoyances  and  grievances  too,  though  she 
did  not  kick  and  scream  about  them.  She  was  not  by 
any  means  sure  that  the  romance  of  her  life  would  end 
happily,  though  perhaps  nobody  might  find  out  that 
there  was  anything  particularly  tragic  about  it.  The 
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hero  of  it  had  not  as  yet  behaved  in  so  satisfactory 
a  manner  as  the  heroes  of  any  of  the  dog-eared 
novels  at  the  circulating  library.  The  four  Chester 
girls  (they  always  congratulated  themselves  on  being 
four,  because  their  friends  could  not  call  them  the 
Graces)  fired  many  small  arrows  of  good-humoured 
ridicule  at  Kate,  on  her  first  entering  upon  her  new 
role.  They  thought  it  only  a  passing  whim  that  she 
could  be  easily  laughed  out  of.  But  they  might  as 
well  have  aimed  their  darts  at  the  tough  hide  of  a 
hippopotamus.  So  they  found  out  ere  long ;  and,  being 
sensible,  good-natured  young  women,  went  their  own 
way,  and  let  her  go  hers  unmolested;  even  helping 
her  now  and  again  with  old  clothes  and  broken 
meats  for  those  poor  folk  in  the  tendence  of  whom 
she  was  now  so  completely  wrapped  up,  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  least. 

And  James  —  how  did  this  new  phase  in  Kate's 
history  affect  him?  What  was  he  doing  now?  How 
was  he  getting  on?  Doing?  He  was  doing  what  one 
told  us  all  to  do  many,  many  years  ago  —  what 
very  few  of  us  do  —  "crucifying  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts."  Getting  on  very  surely  and 
bravely  with  his  work;  feeling  somehow  (now  par- 
ticularly, after  having  been  permitted  to  rescue  Kate) 
that  it  was  more  than  three  parts  done,  though  the 
battle  still  seemed  at  its  hottest.  Getting  on  so  as 
not  to  be  taken  unawares  by  the  Great  Reaper, 
whose  harvesting  time  is  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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And  did  he  keep  to  his  old  line  of  conduct,  and 
eschew  Kate's  society  —  keep  clear  of  her  in  her 
sore  need?  Not  he.  That  would  not  have  been  like 
him.  He  saw  plain  that  now  duty  led  him  towards 
her,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  away  from  her;  and 
wherever  the  pilot  star  of  duty  shone,  there  he 
would  do  his  best  to  follow  it,  even  if  it  led  him 
over  quaking  morasses  and  through  thorny  brakes. 
Hand  in  hand,  like  brother  and  sister,  they  went 
forth  to  that  labour  they  had  set  themselves;  there 
would  never  be  any  estrangement  between  them 
again.  Every  day  they  were  together,  often  for 
hours,  and  yet  no  one  ventured  to  mention  the  name 
of  marriage  or  love-making  in  connection  with 
them. 

It  was  twenty  times  harder  now  for  James  to 
contend  against  that  old  enemy,  his  single-hearted  de- 
votion to  Kate,  than  ever  before,  when,  by  the  aid 
of  his  system  of  absenting  himself,  he  had  nothing 
but  memory  and  imagination  to  torment  and  harass 
him.  Now,  every  day  a  thousand  little  trifles  — 
almost  invisible,  imperceptible,  singly,  but  together 
an  armed  host  —  fed  and  nourished  his  deep  affec- 
tion. Kate  was  not  the  same  girl  either  that  she  had 
been  —  not  the  gay,  sparkling,  witty  Kate  Chester, 
who  had  seemed  a  being  of  another  sphere.  Now 
she  was  grave  and  mournful  like  himself;  far  graver 
and  more  mournful  indeed;  for  as  yet  there  was 
no  serenity,  no  restfulness  in  her  melancholy.  How 
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he  longed  often  to  be  able  to  say  something  that 
would  comfort  her;  would  bring  back  the  old  smile 
to  the  set  white  features!  I  think  her  religion  did 
not  make  her  happy.  No  one  ever  heard  her  joking 
now,  or  making  little  witticisms;  very  seldom  she 
laughed.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  said,  as  of 
another,  with  truth  — 

"One  face,  remembering  his ,  forgot  to  smile." 

Since  the  service  James  had  rendered  her  (some- 
times even  now  she  caught  herself  longing  that  he 
had  not  rendered  it;  longing  sickly  to  have  Dare 
back  at  any  price)  —  since  then,  I  say,  she  had 
trusted  in  him  wholly,  had  leaned  on  him,  had  gone 
to  him  in  all  her  difficulties;  called  him  her  dear, 
good,  old  Jemmy  —  her  one  friend;  had  laid  bare 
her  whole  heart  before  him.  It  was  very,  very  hard 
for  him  to  keep  his  great  love  out  of  every  word  and 
look;  but,  hard  as  it  was,  he  did  it.  Not  once,  while 
life  and  strength  gave  him  power  to  conceal  it,  did 
she  guess  at  its  existence. 

"  'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way,"  — 

came  up,  not  borne  on  the  strong  wings  of  loud, 
blustering,  health-giving  March  winds;  not  lit  by  a 
broad-faced,  jocund,  spring  sun;  but  creeping  in  with 
fog  and  rotting  mist,  and  low-hanging  clouds  and 
ceaseless  rain,  bearing  malaria  in  its  wet  bosom. 
One  afternoon  Margaret  Chester,  returning  from 
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an  almost  diurnal  visit  to  her  cousins  at  Grove 
House,  came  hastily  up  the  stairs  and  into  the 
drawing-room  of  their  own  little  cottage.  Here  she 
found  Kate  sitting  by  the  table,  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand;  for  a  wonder,  doing  nothing.  She 
flung  herself  down  into  an  arm-chair,  pulling  off  her 
hat,  and  said  impatiently: 

"  There's  no  use  talking  —  I  cannot  bear  it  much 
longer." 

"What?"  asked  Kate,  looking  up,  heavy-eyed. 

"Why,  this  fever,  to  be  sure;  it's  spreading  like 
the  plague." 

"Ah!"  said  Kate. 

"The  Chesters  have  just  been  telling  me,"  con- 
tinued Maggie,  "that  that  wine-merchant's  daughter 
in  Queenstown  —  that  pretty  girl  that  George 
pointed  out  to  us  one  day  —  is  just  dead  of  it." 

"Is  she  really?"  said  Kate,  with  a  shocked  in- 
tonation of  voice. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Margaret.  "She  was  quite 
well  the  day  before  yesterday,  walking  about  on  the 
Parade,  and  last  night  she  was  dead." 

"Poor  thing!"  murmured  Kate  softly.  "It  was 
a  sudden  message  she  had  sent  her." 

"It  will  get  into  your  district  next,"  went  on 
Margaret  very  discontentedly,  "as  sure  as  possible 
it  will;  those  low,  crowded  parts  so  close  to  the 
river-side." 

"Two  cases  have  broken  out  there  already,"  re- 
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marked  Kate  quietly,  "so  I  found  out  to-day.  I  did 
not  know  it  before  I  went  there." 

Margaret  jumped  up  in  a  second,  and  put  the 
length  of  the  room  between  them. 

"And  you  have  actually  come  back  here,"  she 
said,  with  horror,  "to  bring  the  infection  to  me!  I 
never  heard  anything  so  inhuman." 

"I  knew  you  would  be  in  a  dreadful  fright," 
answered  Kate,  almost  smiling  in  her  slight  scorn; 
"so  I  took  the  precaution  of  changing  all  my 
clothes." 

"Of  course  you'll  not  go  near  them  again,  now 
you  do  know,"  proceeded  Margaret,  a  little  re- 
assured by  this  information.  "You  could  not  be  so 
mad." 

"I'll  take  a  lodging  in  Queenstown  if  you  like," 
replied  Kate,  pushing  her  hair  wearily  off  her  low, 
wide  brow.  "Indeed  I  think  I  had  better,  on  account 
of  you  and  the  servants;  but  I  certainly  could  not 
be  so  cowardly  as  to  desert  them,  poor  creatures, 
now  of  all  times,  when  they  want  me  so  much  more 
than  ever." 

"I  do  not  know  what  people  mean  by  throwing 
away  their  lives  in  such  a  way,"  grumbled  Margaret, 
angry  with  the  fever,  angry  with  the  people  who 
had  caught  the  fever,  angry  with  Kate,  angry  with 
everything  and  everybody.  "It  would  be  all  very 
well  to  be  so  prodigal  if  one  had  two  or  three  lives 
to  spend." 
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"Two  or  three  lives!"  exclaimed  Kate  involun- 
tarily. "What  a  frightful  idea!" 

"Why,  I'd  have  twenty,  if  I  could,  or  twenty 
times  twenty,"  said  Margaret,  with  animation. 

"And  I  would  never  have  had  half  a  one  if  I 
had  had  the  choice,"  answered  Kate  gloomily. 

Silence  then  for  a  few  minutes.  Kate  leaning 
her  elbow  listlessly  on  the  table,  still  fiddling,  white- 
fingered,  with  Dare's  locket  (the  one  last  remnant 
of  him  that  she  could  not  tear  from  her  heart  even 
yet).  Margaret  tapping  her  foot  impatiently  on  the 
floor,  flinging  eau-de-Cologne  in  a  wide  circle  all 
round  her,  as  a  sort  of  disinfective.  Then  she  spoke 
again  in  a  fume: 

"It  is  getting  nearer  every  day;  why  it  is  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  our  own  door  now!"  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  her  panic. 

"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late ," 

said  Kate,  with  serious  composure. 

"Everybody  is  leaving  the  place  but  us;  every- 
body except  the  doctors  and  the  undertakers,"  con- 
tinued poor  Margaret. 

U0,"  said  Kate. 

"The  Chesters  are  going  Monday  week;  they 
cannot  get  off  sooner,  or  they  would,"  went  on 
Maggie  again;  "going  down  to  stay  with  an  aunt  of 
theirs  in  Kent." 

"Are  they?"  said  Kate  indifferently. 
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"I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  going  with  them," 
cried  Margaret,  exasperated  at  the  little  impression 
her  pieces  of  news  made. 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  cannot  induce  them 
to  ask  you,"  replied  Kate  drily. 

"Ah,  but  they  have,"  said  her  sister  triumphantly. 
"They  did  to-day,  all  of  them  —  begged  me." 

"And  why  on  earth  did  not  you  say  yes?" 
asked  Kate,  opening  her  large  eyes  in  mild  sur- 
prise. 

"0,  because  I  would  not  settle  anything  till  I 
had  seen  you,"  returned  Maggie. 

"Seen  me?" 

"Yes,  they  want  you  to  come  too;  they  told  me 
to  tell  you  so;  and  you  will,  won't  you?"  Maggie, 
as  she  spoke,  came  over  to  the  table ^  and  put  her 
hand  pleadingly  on  Kate's  shoulder. 

"No,  I  shall  stay  here,"  answered  Kate  quietly. 

Not  much  use  to  try  and  move  her  when  she 
spoke  in  that  tone;  as  well  try  to  lift  up  one  of  the 
old  recumbent  giant  blocks  at  antiquity-defying 
Stonehenge  with  your  finger  and  thumb. 

"And  catch  the  fever,"  suggested  Miss  Chester, 
aghast. 

"Well?"  said  Kate,  shrugging  her  shoulders  in 
the  old  devil-may-care  fashion. 

"And  die  of  it,"  proceeded  Maggie,  trying  to 
add  blackness  to  the  picture  she  was  painting. 

"I  do   not   suppose   it  is  a  particularly   painful 
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death,"  said  Kate  indifferently.  "I  suppose  it  is 
only  that  you  are  very  hot,  and  troublesome,  and 
noisy,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  very  cold, 
and  very  peaceable,  and  silent  for  ever." 

"Ah,  it  is  all  very  fine  to  be  so  stoical  about  it 
now,"  cried  Maggie  indignantly;  "but  let  it  come 
close  to  you,  it  will  be  the  old  fable  of  the  old  man 
carrying  the  bundle  of  fagots.  You  would  not  be  so 
nonchalant  then." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Kate  calmly;  but  to  her 
own  heart  she  said  that  to  her  death  would  be  "like 
a  friend's  voice,  from  a  distant  field,  calling." 

A  few  more  days  went  by,  cheerless,  as  if  a 
curse  had  fallen  upon  those  fair  fat  Thames  banks. 
Fed  by  the  fog,  and  the  river  mist,  and  the  warm 
drizzle,  the  fever  shot  up  like  a  tropical  plant,  from 
an  infant  into  a  full-grown  giant.  Scorching,  livid- 
faced,  it  stalked  and  ramped  stealthily  among  the 
reeking  crowded  courts  and  alleys.  In  and  out  of 
the  red-roofed  old  houses  went  Death,  laying  a 
finger  upon  such  as  he  chose  for  himself,  as  a  wood- 
man walks  through  the  forest,  marking  the  trees 
that  must  fall  beneath  his  axe.  One  evening  Kate 
returned  very  late,  past  seven  o'clock,  and  came 
into  the  room,  after  a  long  day's  work,  languidly, 
very  white-faced,  very  grave,  very  tired.  Margaret 
was  already  dressed  for  dinner,  lounging  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  trying  to  read,  but  unable,  through 
the  fast-coming  thoughts  that  pressed  on  her  brain. 
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"Kate,  it  really  is  too  bad  of  you,"  she  began 
fretfully,  as  her  sister  entered;  then  she  broke  off 
suddenly,  "Good  gracious,  child,  how  ill  you  look!" 

"I'm  not  ill,"  answered  Kate  rather  faintly, 
tumbling  down  on  the  sofa;  "I'm  only  rather 
knocked  up,  and  headachy,  after  being  so  long  in 
those  close  stuffy  rooms." 

"You'll  be  catching  your  death  in  your  absurd 
quixotism,  as  sure  as  you  sit  there,"  cried  Maggie, 
sitting  upright  in  her  chair,  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  eager  eyes. 

"Catch  a  fiddlestick,"  said  Kate  rather  crossly, 
from  among  the  cushions,  for  she  had  heard  some- 
thing like  this  once  or  twice  before. 

"Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  every  soul  is 
leaving  this  pestiferous  place,"  said  Maggie  warmly. 
"  Only  an  hour  ago  I  met  Mrs.  Walton,  and  she  told 
me  they  were  as  busy  as  possible  packing  up,  to  be 
off  to-morrow." 

Kate  rose  up  suddenly,  and  stood  by  the  fire. 

"Maggie,"  she  said  resolutely,  "you  shall  go  too. 
You  are  miserable  here,  and  there's  nothing  to  keep 
you.  You  shall  go." 

"What!  and  leave  you?"  interjected  Maggie. 

"Yes;  you  shall  go  down  into  Kent  with  the 
Chesters,  on  Monday.  You  know  you  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long  with  them;  and  the  country 
air  will  do  you  no  end  of  good,  and  —  George  will 
be  there."  So  she  ended,  with  a  slight,  good-natured 
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smile.  To  herself  she  appeared  now  about  a  hundred 
years  old;  felt  quite  a  grandmotherly  interest  —  or 
rather,  perhaps  the  interest  that  a  disembodied 
spirit  looking  down  from  above  might  be  allowed 
to  feel  —  in  her  elder  sister's  heartaches  and  love 
troubles. 

"And  you?"  asked  Margaret,  with  a  pleased 
blush. 

U0,  I  shall  do  very  well,"  answered  Kate 
lightly. 

"If  you  can  do  very  well  here,"  persisted 
Margaret,  "of  course  I  can  too." 

"No,"  said  Kate,  "that  does  not  follow.  I  have 
not  got  that  horror  and  dread  of  this  complaint  that 
you  have,  so  I'm  safer  than  you,  for  that  predisposes 
a  person  to  catch  it.  No,  say  no  more  about  it,  go 
you  shall;  I've  settled  that." 

"But,"  remonstrated  Margaret,  " suppose  you  were 
to  be  laid  up  here,  all  alone,  with  not  a  creature 
near  you,  how  desolate  you  would  be!  Just  fancy?" 

"I  shall  not  be  laid  up,"  answered  Kate  con- 
fidently, "at  least  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  should. 
Why,  I  have  only  just  tumbled  out  of  one  fever,  and 
it  is  not  very  likely  I  should  tumble  into  another 
immediately  afterwards.  However,  if  I  do,  I  do,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it." 

The  Miss  Chesters  were  not  demonstrative  in 
their  affection  towards  one  another,  but  now  Margaret 
came  over  to  her  sister  and  kissed  her.  "Kate,"  she 
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said,  in  a  pained  voice,  "you're  so  young  and  so 
pretty.  Why  do  you  care  so  little  about  living? 
It's  very  sad  to  see  you  now,  after  what  I  remember 
you." 

"And  yet  I  would  not  have  the  old  days  back  if 
I  could,"  said  Kate,  shaking  her  head. 

"What!  not  the  old  days,  when  we  played  with 
the  doll's  house,  and  had  bread-and-treacle  in  the 
nursery,  and  planned  what  we  should  do  when  we 
grew  up?" 

"No,"  replied  Kate  firmly.  "Johnson  always 
said  that  there  was  not  a  week  in  his  life  that  he 
would  have  over  again,  and  I  agree  with  him, 
only  I  go  farther.  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  day 
nor  an  hour  in  my  life  that  I  would  have  over 
again." 

"What!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not 
have  it  come  over  again,  to  be  spent  exactly  as 
you  did  spend  it;  or  that  you  would  not  have  it, 
even  if,  with  the  advantage  of  your  present  ex- 
perience, you  might  be  allowed  to  spend  it  dif- 
ferently?" 

"0,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Kate  thought- 
fully. "It  would  be  a  great  gift  if  one  could  be 
allowed  to  put  one's  remorse  and  repentance  into 
action.  It  is  its  utter  futility  which  is  the  great  sting 
of  remorse;  that's  its  essence  indeed.  Good  heavens! 
how  differently  I'd  live  my  life  if  it  were  to  be  given 
into  my  hands  again!" 
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"You're  not  singular  in  that,"  said  Maggie,  sigh- 
ing; "I  expect  we  all  feel  that,  more  or  less." 

"How  different  I'd  be  to  mamma,"  went  on 
Kate,  looking  very  sadly  into  the  fire,  "if  God 
would  give  her  back  to  me  —  at  least  I  think 
so  now.  I  daresay  if  I  had  her  again  I  should 
be  just  as  undeserving  of  her  as  I  was  in  the  old 
days." 

"Kate,  Kate,  you're  getting  morbid  with  the 
dreadful  life  you're  leading,"  cried  her  sister,  pained. 
"You'll  send  yourself  melancholy  mad  if  you  feed 
upon  such  thoughts." 

Kate  did  not  heed  her. 

"I  lie  awake  so  often  at  night,"  she  said  softly, 
with  the  tears  coming  dimly  into  her  eyes,  "think- 
ing how  I  long  to  see  her,  if  only  for  a  minute,  to 
tell  her  how  sorry  I  am;  to  tell  her  how  I  miss 
her." 

"She  knows,  I'm  sure,"  said  Margaret  earnestly, 
"without  your  telling." 

"No,  she  does  not,"  answered  Kate  despondently. 
"I  am  certain  she  is  not  permitted  to  know  anything 
about  me.  It  would  mar  her  perfect  beatitude  if  she 
were.  I'm  not  the  same  girl  she  left  me." 

"You're  a  much  better  girl,"  said  her  sister 
stoutly;  "you're  too  good  by  half,  I  think.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  on  such  gloomy  themes  ? 
'Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.'  It  is  the  pre- 
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sent  we  have  to  do  with,  and  quite  enough,  too,  I 
think." 

"Yes,  that's  true  enough,"  Kate  answered  with 
dejected  acquiescence;  and  she  went  on  gazing  into 
the  fire,  as  though  she  could  read  her  future  history 
in  its  little  naming  chambers.  Then,  after  an  inter- 
val, she  spoke  suddenly,  "Maggie,  I'm  going  to  make 
my  will." 

"What!  at  two-and-twenty,  and  out-live  all  your 
legatees!  Absurd!"  said  her  sister  derisively. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  people  die  full  as  often  at 
twenty-two  as  at  seventy-two.  What  is  that  song  I 
so  often  hear  you  singing,  about  the  reaper  whose 
name  is  Death,  that 

'  Reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 
And  the  flowers  that  grow  between '  ? 

I  think  the  flowers  are  the  easiest  mown  down  of  the 
two." 

But  Margaret  pooh-poohed  it. 

"It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  course  of  nature." 

"Very  likely,  but  you  know  we  are  not  a  long- 
lived  family.  A  white-headed  Chester  is  rather  an 
anomaly.  And  judge  for  yourself.  Do  I  look  a 
woman  likely  to  last  into  the  eighties?  I  live  too 
quick  to  live  long.  Why,  even  now  I'm  not 
unlike  a  corpse  set  upright  on  a  chair.  I  should 
have  done  for  a  memento  mori  at  an  Egyptian 
feast." 
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"Stuff  and  nonsense!1'  said  her  sister  indig- 
nantly. 

"Yes,  I  should;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  is,  that  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  not  try  any 
longer  to  dissuade  me  from  this  way  of  life  I  have 
taken  to.  It'll  do  no  good." 

"I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Margaret,  "it  seems  so 
unnatural." 

"I  wonder  you  cannot  see  that  it  is  the  only 
course  of  life  for  me  to  take  to  now.  I  feel  that. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps  me  from  some  great 
crime.  I'm  so  enormously  wicked,  that  unless  I'm 
bound  hand  and  foot,  I'm  sure  to  rush  to  my  ruin, 
as  I  have  been  so  near  doing  twice  already." 

"But  it  seems  such  a  throwing  away  of  your- 
self." 

"I'm  thrown  away  already.  I've  done  that  for 
myself.  I  am  done  for  altogether.  But  even  if  I 
were  not,  there  could  be  no  throwing  away  of  one- 
self in  making  it  one's  prime  object  to  take  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence.  It's  the  only  way 
I  shall  ever  take  it,  if  I  do." 

"I  do  not  see  how  you  would  not  have  every 
bit  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  to  heaven  without 
cutting  yourself  off  from  all  your  relations  and  old 
friends  and  ways  of  life,  without  isolating  yourself  so 
completely."  Thus  Margaret  spoke  with  a  certain 
sisterly  anger. 
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"Why,  Maggie,  even  if  I  did  not  isolate  myself, 
as  you  call  it,  circumstances  would  soon  do  it  for 
me." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Why,  before  long  I  shall  stand  quite  alone  in 
the  world  —  rather  remarkably  so  for  so  young  a 
woman.  I  shall  have  a  sort  of  premature  old  maid's 
fate  come  upon  me." 

"Why?" 

"Why,  indeed!  How  can  you  ask?  Just  look 
at  Blount.  What  am  I  now  to  him  in  comparison 
of  what  I  used  to  be?  Now  that  he's  in  the  army, 
and  has  got  new  interests,  new  friends,  new  views 
altogether,  what  is  a  sister's  society  to  him?  I  shall 
see  him,  I  suppose,  henceforth  for  a  week  at  a  time 
occasionally,  like  any  other  friend.  That  will  be 
all.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  ties  of  my  child- 
hood, all  the  links  that  bind  me  to  the  dear  old  days 
when  I  was  so  happy,  when  I  used  to  look  forward 
to  such  a  different  future,  are  falling  away  from  me 
as  fast  as  they  can." 

"And,  meanwhile,  what  am  I  to  be  doing?" 

"O,  you'll  marry,  of  course.  Ah!  you  may 
shake  your  head;  but  you  will.  It's  the  natural 
order  of  things.  And  you'll  have  children  growing 
up  about  you,  making  you  very  happy  and  very 
miserable-,  you'll  get  matronly  and  staid  and  care- 
worn, when  I  have  been  lying  for  many  a  long  day 
in  some  quiet  churchyard  (not  here,  I  hope  —  I 
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hate  town  churchyards  —  but  somewhere  away  down 
in  the  country),  in  a  green  grave,  all  by  myself. 
And  perhaps  you'll  have  a  Kate  among  your  chil- 
dren, and  will  fancy  sometimes  that  her  eyes  or  her 
hair  or  her  smile  are  like  the  sister's  that's  gone.  I 
feel  so  weak  to-night;  I  could  cry  over  my  own 
maunder;  shed  tears  of  feeble  self-pity  at  my  own 
tomb.  Maggie,  you  will  be  a  happy  woman,  there's 
no  doubt  of  that." 

"Great  doubt,  I  think." 

"You'll  marry  George  Chester;  I  know  that. 
Not  just  yet,  perhaps,  but  all  in  good  time.  And 
you'll  make  him  much  happier  than  I  could  ever  have 
done  —  I,  whose  love  is  a  curse,  not  a  blessing; 
and  he  deserves  to  be  happy.  He  is  a  good,  brave, 
honest  gentleman." 

"Never,  never!" 

"And  before  you  do  marry  and  leave  me,  I 
want  to  arrange  my  few  little  affairs,  make  my  will, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  there  may  be  nothing 
to  hinder  me  in  the  execution  of  a  project  which  I 
have  in  my  head." 

"What  is  it?" 

"0,  you'll  know  soon  enough.  It  would  be 
premature  to  explain  it  now." 

"I  hope  it  is  that  you  intend  to  marry  someone 
yourself.  You're  too  bewitching  —  though  I'm  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  paying  you  compliments  too; 
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formed  for  sending  men  wild  about  you  —  to  be 
left  to  'braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses.'" 

"It's  nothing  about  marrying.  The  word  'marry' 
might  be  erased  from  the  dictionary,  from  existence, 
for  all  it  will  ever  have  to  say  to  me.  No.  Don't 
ask  me  any  more  questions.  I  won't  tell  you  any- 
thing about  it  now." 

And  so  the  subject  dropped. 

On  the  day  but  one  after,  Miss  Chester,  after 
many  futile  entreaties  to  her  sister  to  go  with  her, 
took  her  departure  from  Cadogan-place.  Went  away 
jubilant  with  her  cousins  from  the  fog,  and  the 
fever,  and  the  ever  new  stories  of  dying  people,  and 
the  frequent  funerals;  off  into  the  breezy  country  to 
damson-trees  in  blossom,  and  larks  singing  their 
hearts  out,  and  all  the  other  delights  of  showery, 
feathery  April.  Kate  went  with  her  to  the  hall- 
door  T  bid  her  good-bye  very  calmly  (Maggie,  by 
the  bye,  cried  a  little,  the  circumstances  of  this 
parting  being  peculiar,  and  rather  impressive),  and 
then  went  back  slowly  to  the  drawing-room,  feeling, 
despite  herself,  rather  lonely  and  deserted;  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that,  whatever  she  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  there  was  yet  left  in  her  a  capacity  for 
being  bored.  She  drew  a  chair  to  the  fire,  thanked 
Providence  mentally  that  Tip  was  not  afraid  of  in- 
fection, but  still  sat  there  winking  gravely  as  of 
yore,  stroked  his  white  head,  and  prepared  to  indulge 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  musings  before  she  set  off 
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on  her  afternoon's  labours.  Away  she  drifted  into  a 
sea  of  thought;  but  punctually  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  drew  her  soul  back  again 
from  the  regions  of  fancy  into  the  chill  land  of 
reality,  jumped  up  without  giving  herself  a  moment's 
law,  put  on  her  out-door  things,  and,  laden  with  her 
usual  supply  of  beef-tea  and  jelly  and  cool  drinks, 
went  forth  bravely  to  her  unsavoury  work.  At  one 
of  the  plague-stricken  houses  she  met  James  Stanley 
(these  were  the  sort  of  scenes  that  were  always 
throwing  them  together  now),  and  after  a  brief  con- 
versation, despite  all  his  anxious  remonstrances,  she 
resolved  on  and  declared  her  resolution  of  staying 
there  all  night,  watching  beside  the  sick  man,  so 
that  his  poor  worn-out  wife  might  get  a  little  respite 
and  refreshment  in  sleep. 

"Why  should  I  spare  myself?"  she  asked,  in 
answer  to  his  objection,  looking  up  with  her  large 
sad  eyes.  "Have  not  I  got  youth  and  strength? 
What  were  they  given  me  for  but  to  use?  How  do 
I  know  how  long  they  may  be  left  to  me?" 

"Youth  and  strength  are  great  gifts,  Kate,  not 
to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  Don't  be  extravagant 
of  them.  Husband  them,  that  you  may  not  wake 
up  some  day  to  find  yourself  bankrupt  in  them." 

"They'll  last  my  time,  James;  but  I'm  not 
wasting  them.  I'm  spending  them  very  economically. 
How  often  have  you  told  me  yourself  that  one  can 
never  waste  anything  in  God's  service!" 
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He  could  not  answer  her  to  that.  That  speech 
was  so  much  after  his  own  heart  —  in  his  own 
style.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Kate 
stayed  out  all  night.  Hitherto,  hard  as  she  had 
worked,  she  had  always  gone  home  in  the  evening, 
her  sister's  presence  had  necessitated  that;  but  now 
that  she  was  gone,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Kate  wearing  herself  out  as  fast  as  ever  she  chose. 
There  was  no  mother  or  kinswoman  to  hinder  her. 
So  all  through  the  watches  of  that  long  night  she 
kept  her  dreary  vigil  in  a  little  squalid  room,  lit  by 
one  flaring  tallow-candle,  alone  with  a  dying  man. 
It  was  a  great  ordeal  for  a  delicately-nurtured  young 
girl,  and  she  certainly  was  very  much  frightened, 
particularly  at  first.  Superstitiously  she  fancied  that 
she  heard  death-watches  ticking;  one  minute  gave  a 
violent  start  of  fright,  because  her  patient  moaned 
or  moved  uneasily,  dreading  lest  he  should  become 
violently  delirious,  struggle  and  fight,  as  she  had 
seen  people  do  in  such  paroxysms  (she  a  weak 
woman  all  alone  there  to  cope  with  him);  the  next 
minute  longed  for  him  to  stir,  to  do  anything  to 
break  the  awful  stillness,  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
dead.  Then  she  tried  to  read  the  Bible,  turned  to 
the  most  comforting,  soothing  parts  (the  grand  de- 
nunciations of  the  Prophets  would  have  set  her  mad 
in  her  present  frame  of  mind);  but  the  lines  danced 
up  and  down,  swam  before  her  eyes  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  one  guttering  tallow-candle,  and  the 
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words  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  brain  in  vain,  and 
found  no  admission.  Next  she  became  arithmetical, 
counted  every  single  thing  in  the  room,  multiplied 
the  bedposts  by  the  rungs  and  legs  of  the  two 
rickety  chairs,  and  subtracted  them  all  from  the 
drab-and-yellow  squares  of  the  tattered  paper:  that 
really  took  some  time  doing,  and  was  not  unin- 
teresting. 

Morning  came  dawdling  in  at  last,  and  the 
slipshod  rag-wife  came  back  and  resumed  the  care 
of  her  lord,  and  Kate  —  good,  religious,  miserable, 
sleepy  Kate  —  went  home  by  the  chill  gray  river, 
and  did  not  throw  herself  in  as  a  present  to  the  fish, 
though  sorely  disposed  so  to  do. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SPRING  is  one  of  the  best  things  this  world  has 
to  show  us.  No  doubt  of  that,  I  think.  We  do 
not  need  all  the  poets  that  have  written  —  from 
Homer,  the  morning  star  of  song,  downwards  gene- 
rally, nor  Thomson  in  particular  —  to  tell  us  that. 
It  is  a  good  gift,  even  when  one  possesses  it  only  in 
a  dull  London  square,  walled  in  with  tall  smoke- 
blackened  houses,  with  only  a  few  dingy  trees  in 
the  middle,  which  the  dust  turns  brown  as  soon  as 
ever  they  have  attempted  to  put  on  their  green 
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mantle,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  crippled-looking 
laburnums  that  refresh  the  passer's  eye  with  their 

"Dropping  wella  of  fire." 

Spring  is  desirable,  joy-bringing,  even  in  the 
suburban  villa.  Not  even  stucco  and  cockneyism 
can  rob  her  of  all  her  charms.  How  much  more 
delicious  is  she,  though,  when  seen  in  her  true 
home,  where  she  is  born,  the  blessed  country,  where 
one  can  look  up  straight  to  the  blue  sky  and  see 
God's  azure  vault  undimmed  by  any  of  the  foul 
smoky  clouds  of  man's  own  manufacture  —  can 
gaze  up 

"  Where ,  through  a  sapphire  sea ,  the  sun 
Sails  like  a  golden  galleon!" 

My  soul  sickens  with  longing  when  I  think  of  a 
roomy  country-house,  with  the  dignity  of  a  century 
or  two  about  its  stout  old  walls,  clambered  round 
by  roses,  with  fresh  lawns,  with  well-tended  myriad- 
coloured  garden  squares,  with  rooks  cawing  clamor- 
ously about  it,  giving  one  a  loud  good-morrow,  with 
broad  fields  full  of  lambs  cantering  clumsily  about 
on  their  big  unwieldy  legs;  with  clucking  hens  and 
little  round  yellow  balls  of  velvet  chickens. 

Amongst  all  these  delights  was  Miss  Chester  now, 
and  revelling  in  them.  She  had  got  a  colour  like  a 
dairymaid,  and  was  growing  embonpoint. 

If  ever  it  is  pardonable,  possible,  to  forget  the 
existence  of  Death,  it  is  in  a  gay  country-house 
filled  with  lively  youngish  people  in  the  spring-time. 
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There  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  destruction  or 
decay.  None  of  the  servants  or  acolytes  of  the 
great  king  are  near  to  give  one  a  hint  of  his  pre- 
sence. For  a  time  he  is  shrouded  from  mortal  sight 
—  not  a  desirable  condition.  Better  to  think  of 
him  a  little  every  day  —  better  to  look  him  in  the 
eyes  very  often;  and  then,  when  he  does  come  in 
all  his  pomp  of  terrors,  he  will  wear  the  aspect,  not 
of  a  complete  stranger,  but  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance —  almost  a  friend. 

Some  good  man  —  who  was  it?  I  forget  — 
advises  all  men,  when  they  compose  themselves  to 
sleep  every  night,  to  fancy  themselves  lying  stiff 
and  stark  in  their  coffins.  Not  unwholesome,  I 
think,  nor  very  revolting,  when  one  accustoms  one- 
self to  it. 

But  to  return.  In  spring  everything  is  full  of 
life  and  sap  and  vigour;  everything  is  on  the  in- 
crease, nothing  on  the  decrease.  Last  year's  leaves 
have  vanished,  lost  shape  and  substance  utterly,  and 
only  serve  now  to  deepen  the  tint  of  the  rich  soil, 
to  fertilise  the  fat  meadows.  For  a  few  weeks  we 
imagine  we  can  feel  the  sensations  which,  in  a  far 
higher,  more  perfect  degree,  our  first  parents  re- 
velled in  in  their  garden  between  the  four  eastern 
livers. 

There  was  a  large   company  assembled  in  this 

month  of  May  in  that  pleasant  Kentish  manor-house 

-  people  old  and  young,  clever  and  dull,  ugly  and 
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pretty,  talkative  and  silent,  as  in  all  such  mixed 
gatherings;  only  somehow  it  seemed  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  young,  the  pretty,  and  the  witty 
over  the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  stupid  was  greater 
than  is  ordinarily  the  case.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
that  the  spring  had  got  into  their  blood  and  warmed 
them  up  into  beauty  and  animation.  What  a  con- 
trast it  was  to  that  life  in  the  little  narrow  house  in 
Queenstown,  with  only  one  face  beside  the  still 
hearth;  Kate's  firm  white  features,  that  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  smiling,  marked  with  so 
settled  a  gravity,  so  unalterable  a  dejection!  What 
a  contrast  to  the  tainted  air,  the  heart-rending  tales 
of  families  decimated,  the  few  people  seen  about, 
and  those  few  so  often  black-clothed,  in  sign  of  some 
recent  bereavement;  the  church-bell  tolling  inces- 
santly, and  the  unavoidable  sight  of  mourners  and 
hearse-plumes  and  mutes  whenever  you  moved  out- 
side your  own  gates! 

Maggie  shuddered,  looking  back  upon  it,  and 
thanked  her  stars  devoutly  that  she  was  out  of  all 
those  horrors.  Her  host  and  hostess  were  not  young 
people  —  at  least  their  bodies  were  not  —  but  they 
possessed  quite  as  strong  faculties  of  enjoyment, 
quite  as  keen  a  zest  for  amusement,  as  when  they 
had  run  wildly  after  hoops  and  found  delight  in  the 
gyrations  of  a  humming-top,  at  the  age  of  six  years. 
It  was  a  very  easy  laissez-aller  untroubled  life  that 
they  led  in  their  old  stone  hall,  and  that  they  ex- 

Not  wisely,  but  too  well.  II.  13 
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pected  their  guests  to  lead  too.  A  late  breakfast, 
flower-and-fruit  garnished,  lengthening  out  deep  into 
the  morning;  people  straggling  down  one  after  an- 
other, as  seemed  good  to  them,  not  oppressed  by 
any  sense  of  punctuality  expected  of  them,  not 
hurried  down  from  a  half-finished  hasty  toilette  by 
a  clamorous  bell  summoning  them. 

The  squire  was  a  calm-tempered  old  gentleman, 
in  whom  fussiness  was  not,  who  liked  to  get  his 
own  breakfast  comfortably  at  the  time  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  eating  it  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
did  not  much  mind  when  his  visitors  got  theirs,  or 
whether  they  did  not  get  it  at  all.  A  short  fore- 
noon, easily  got  through  by  the  help  of  dawdling  in 
conservatories,  reading  newspapers,  writing  letters,  &c. 
Then  luncheon,  chiefly  a  female  one,  for  such  as 
could  muster  appetite  for  it,  which,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, required  some  finesse  and  management.  A 
long  all-golden  afternoon  —  not  a  bit  too  long 
though,  thanks  to  horses  and  carriages,  to  balls  sub- 
mitting to  be  knocked  about  ad  lib.,  and  to  mallets, 
well  wielded,  knocking  them;  but,  most  of  all, 
thanks  to  rowings  on  the  big  pool,  where  the  large- 
boiled  elms  dipped  their  broad  leaves  continually 
into  their  cold  bath,  where  weak-armed  young  girls, 
tyros  in  the  art,  sawed  the  air  with  disobedient  oars, 
and  caught  countless  crabs,  being  ridiculed  therefore 
by  strong-armed  expert  young  men.  Everybody 
assembling  from  the  four  quarters  of  that  small 
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world  to  a  sociable  dinner,  at  an  hour  late  enough 
for  the  chandelier  to  be  lit,  for  the  women  to  escape 
the  ordeal  of  having  their  necks  and  arms  submitted 
to  the  hard  test  of  day's  piercing  eye.  But  cheeriest 
of  all,  the  part  of  those  days  on  which,  in  after 
time,  those  young  people  looked  back  with  most 
regret  were  the  evenings.  Sometimes  they  danced 
in  the  old  hall,  and  the  scutcheons  and  family- 
pictures  looked  down  upon  them  benignantly ;  while 
the  plainest  and  most  good-natured  of  the  girls  — 
those  two  attributes  very  often  go  together  —  played 
waltzes  and  quadrilles  by  the  hour,  and  was  as  often 
forgotten  and  done  out  of  her  meed  of  gratitude  as 
not.  Sometimes  they  sang  glees  and  catches  and 
all  manner  of  part-songs  —  some  in  time,  some  out 
—  but  all  with  hearty  good- will,  and  with  all  the 
power  of  their  lungs. 

Lastly,  sometimes  they  played  games  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  an  infant;  games  in  which  bodily 
agility  was  more  required  than  any  ingenuity  of 
mind;  when  the  furniture  was  apt  to  get  overset  a 
good  deal,  and  in  which  the  grand  object  appeared 
to  be  to  effect  a  collision  between  two  bodies  coming 
violently  together  on  one  chair,  or  some  other  end 
equally  recondite  and  desirable.  But  most  young 
people  have  a  taste,  developed  or  undeveloped,  for 
romping;  and  there  is  not  much  harm  in  it.  To 
amuse  themselves  was  people's  first  waking  idea  in 
that  house  and  many  like  houses,  and  their  grand 

13* 
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object  through  the  day;  and  whether  they  had 
amused  themselves  or  not,  their  last  question  to 
themselves  at  night.  Nowhere  was  Time  made  to 
die  a  sweeter,  more  painless  death.  But  yet  among 
the  flowers,  even  of  that  Eden,  a  serpent  lurked  for 
one  person,  perhaps  for  many;  but  it  is  only  with 
the  serpent  appointed  to  sting  one  particular  in- 
dividual that  we  have  to  do.  George  Chester  had 
not,  as  had  been  expected  of  him,  accompanied  his 
sisters  and  his  cousin  into  the  country.  He  had  seen 
them  safely  to  their  journey's  end,  and  had  then 
appeared  to  think  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
them;  had  left  them,  and  gone  off  to  amuse  himself, 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  town.  His  defection  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  one  of  those  young  ladies, 
and  mortified  vanity  did  not  help  to  sweeten  the 
the  sourness  of  it.  "There  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,"  says  the  proverb;  and 
there  were  plenty  better  fish,  better-looking  fish, 
more  valuable  fish  altogether,  than  George  Chester 
at  this  very  house;  but  still  silvery  salmon,  speckled 
trout,  cod,  and  haddock  might  all  swim  finnily  by; 
they  could  not  compare,  in  her  blinded  eyes,  with 
the  dull  carp  she  was  hankering  after.  When  she 
had  been  away  from  home  about  three  weeks, 
George  made  his  appearance  one  day;  came  walking 
over  the  grass,  in  all  his  pristine  beauty  and  plump- 
ness, as  they  were  playing  croquet.  It  was  rather 
a  fortunate  moment  for  Margaret,  she  was  looking 
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so  undeniably  pretty,  flushed,  excited,  with  eyes 
which,  now  that  they  were  not  seen  beside  Kate's, 
might  pass  for  very  bright  ones.  The  flush  deepened 
for  a  second  when  her  glance  fell  upon  the  new- 
comer, then  died  away  utterly.  It  surprised  and 
almost  shocked  the  girl  herself  to  discover  how  pale 
she  was  getting,  how  the  few  words  of  ordinary 
greeting  seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat.  Absence  in 
her  case  had  certainly  and  unfortunately  made  "the 
heart  grow  fonder."  And  then,  what  made  it  worse, 
he  was  so  provokingly  cool  and  unembarrassed, 
shook  hands  with  her  so  cordially,  said  quite  loud, 
with  no  pretence  at  whispering  or  undertones,  "Well, 
Maggie,  how  are  you?  Why,  you  are  as  white  as 
a  sheet!"  and  then  passed  on  to  shake  hands  with 
his  sisters,  in  apparently  exactly  the  same  way,  and 
stayed  talking  to  them,  asking  questions  about  home 
matters,  and  answering  their  inquiries  about  himself, 
without  another  glance  towards  the  place  where  she 
stood. 

Poor  thing!  she  could  have  killed  herself  in  her 
shame  for  blushing  or  paling  about  such  a  block. 
As  well  blush  about  Cheops  or  Rhamses,  for  all  the 
return  he  made  for  it.  It  was  too  true  that  Maggie 
felt,  and  could  not  help  feeling,  an  amount  of  in- 
terest, very  disproportionate  to  his  deserts,  in  that 
uninteresting  young  man.  She  had  let  her  heart  go 
out  to  him.  The  two  feeble  strings  of  prudence 
and  caution,  with  which  she  had  held  it  back, 
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snapped  off  suddenly  one  fine  day,  and  she  could 
not  call  it  back  again  now,  much  as  she  wished;  it 
had  passed  beyond  her  control.  Women,  nice 
women  especially,  do  not  proportion  their  love  to 
the  worth  of  the  recipient;  often  the  love  and  the 
worth  are  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Love  is  an  inmate 
who  creates  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  disorder 
in  the  house  he  tarries  in;  he  does  not  let  his 
entertainer  have  much  peace  or  quietness.  Love 
does  not  make  people  enjoy  their  food,  or  take  deep 
draughts  of  sleep.  Margaret  did  not  in  these  days 
draw  half  the  enjoyment  she  ought  to  have  done 
out  of  the  rides  and  the  dancing  and  the  love-mak- 
ing; for  love-making  there  was,  of  course. 

I  wonder  everybody  did  not  make  love  to  every- 
body else  —  opportunity  and  importunity  being 
everything.  My  marvel  was,  and  always  is,  in  such 
cases,  how  all  the  young  men  and  all  the  young 
women  avoided  falling  into  hopeless  entanglements. 
The  season  spoke  of  nothing  but  love;  and  it  was 
the  sole  thing  to  do  in  that  lazy  time  and  place.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  get  into  the  habit  of  study- 
ing a  fellow-creature's  countenance,  and  putting  con- 
structions which  torture  yourself  ingeniously  upon 
each  change  of  expression.  Maggie  made  herself 
very  miserable  sometimes  if  George  happened  to  look 
grave  for  two  minutes,  imagining  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  Kate;  and  then  again,  if  he  smiled  without 
any  apparent  cause,  of  course  he  was  thinking  about 
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Kate.  Then  only  the  subject  had  presented  itself  to 
him  in  a  different  and  a  brighter  light.  Often  she 
lay  awake  at  night,  pondering  over  this  young  man's 
foolish  commonplace  speeches;  weighing  them,  one 
after  another,  to  see  what  they  were  worth,  and 
whether  they  had  the  ring  of  true  metal  about  them. 
It  is  occupation  equally  unpleasant  and  profitless 
(as  many  a  jealous  wife  could  testify)  watching 
another's  actions.  All  the  watching  in  the  world  will 
not  avail  to  keep  a  person  from  the  most  obnoxious 
courses,  if  they  have  a  bent  for  such  courses.  Such 
vigilance  is  either  totally  inoperative,  or  else  ag- 
gravates the  evil.  But  still,  it  is  very  hard  to  ab- 
stain from  it.  For  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  now, 
the  whole  treasure  of  George's  fickle  affections  seemed 
diverted  to  some  other  of  the  girls  staying  in  the 
house.  His  roving  fancy  was  caught  by  a  fair  cheek, 
a  sparkling  smile,  or  a  rose-bud  mouth.  It  did  not 
take  much  to  snare  him,  certainly;  but  then  he 
always  got  out  of  the  toils  again  very,  very  soon. 
More  than  once  Margaret  caught  glimpses  of  him 
between  the  orange-boughs  in  the  conservatory,  mak- 
ing such  yeux  doux  that  she  felt  morally  certain  he 
must  be  accompanying  them  with  words  more  than 
sentimental.  Now  and  again  she  had  overheard  him 
(unintentionally,  of  course)  deep  in  the  gibberish  of 
the  language  of  flowers.  And  on  such  occasions  she 
would  close  her  lips  very  tightly  and  thinly  on  one 
another-,  would  twist  her  hands  together  under  the 
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table,   and  make  random   answers  to   whoever  ad- 
dressed her. 

And  then  again,  Mr.  George,  more  inexcusably 
perverse  than  ever,  would  sometimes  get  hold  of 
some  man  friend,  and,  falling  deep  into  talk  upon 
rifles,  or  pointers,  or  salmon-flies,  or  some  such 
manly  themes,  not  come  near  her  all  the  evening. 
Every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  her  reason 
told  her  that  there  was  nothing  to  worship,  nothing 
of  the  demi-god  about  this  commonplace  young  officer; 
not  an  inch  of  hero  stun0  in  all  his  composition.  But 
passion,  inveterate  in  her  infatuation,  would  not  hear 
a  word  in  dispraise  of  her  idol.  Sitting  brushing  her 
hair  at  night,  after  one  of  these  unsatisfactory  even- 
ings, she  would  resolve  and  vow  henceforth  to  hate 
and  despise  him:  firstly,  for  what  he  was;  secondly, 
for  what  he  did:  for  being  such  a  noodle  as  regarded 
the  other  half  of  creation;  and  for  his  obtuseness,  in 
neither  perceiving  nor  heeding  the  good  things  Pro- 
vidence put  in  his  way.  But  the  hatred  was  spurious, 
and  the  opposing  love  was  genuine,  and  it  always 
won  the  day.  Truly,  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  she 
was  lying  had  a  good  many  thorns  in  the  blossoms. 
Men  are  so  conceited,  that  I  think  he  saw  that  she 
loved  him.  And  what  did  he  think  about  her?  A 
question  of  some  moment  to  the  unlucky  young  lady. 
0,  he  thought  her  the  jolliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen 
except  one.  That  unlucky  "except."  After  all  his 
vagaries  he  invariably  returned  to  her;  but  then  his 
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vagaries  were  so  very,  very  frequent,  and  the  in- 
tervals between  them  so  brief.  For  some  time  he 
endeavoured  to  please  himself,  trying  to  trace  a 
likeness  between  Margaret  and  her  absent  sister; 
tried  to  find  out  some  lurking  resemblance  in  a  smile 
or  the  tone  of  a  voice:  in  eyes  or  other  features  it 
would  have  been  evidently  absurd  to  seek  for  such. 
But  he  failed  ,utterly.  There  was  not  one  grain  of 
similitude  between  the  two.  As  I  have  before  re- 
marked, hardly  any  two  young  women  in  Europe 
could  have  been  more  unlike.  There  was  not  a 
vestige  of  that  general  family  likeness  which  is  to  be 
found  among  most  sisters.  Afterwards,  George  got 
gradually  to  care  for  and  enjoy  those  smiles  and 
tones  for  themselves.  He  was  not  a  Stoic,  nor  of  a 
particularly  faithful  turn  of  mind,  to  be  utterly  in- 
different to  a  rather  sweet  woman,  blushing  and 
trembling  at  his  approach.  It  made  his  opinion  of  him- 
self go  up  a  peg  or  two  higher.  I  think  it  was  because 
he  felt  so  secure  of  her,  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  And  yet,  if  Kate  had  been 
dead  now,  and  he  had  had  a  month  or  so  to  get  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  of  her  being  defunct,  he,  not  being 
the  sort  of  man  to  mourn  long  for  a  recollection,  to 
widow  himself  for  life  for  an  idea,  would  have  found 
it  in  his  heart  to  gift  Margaret  with  royal  happiness 
by  condescending  to  offer  her  his  hand.  But  Kate 
was  not  dead  nor  dying,  nor,  as  far  as  appeared, 
engaged  to  anyone  else.  Consequently,  why  should 
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not  she  be  engaged  to  him?  After  all,  she  had  never 
refused  him.  Perhaps  that  dismissal  of  him  from 
the  office  of  escort  was  a  little  ruse  to  bring  him  to 
the  point.  And  her  incivility  and  extreme  coldness 
since  was  perhaps  to  be  put  down  to  mortified  vanity, 
and  an  idea  that  he  had  not  treated  her  well.  Really 
it  all  sounded  very  plausible  to  foolish,  self-deluded 
George  when  he  put  it  before  himself.  He  reasoned 
it  out  in  a  very  matter-of-fact,  business-like  way,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  she  would  regard  it  in  the  same 
light.  True,  that  Kate  was  a  girl  very  much  ad- 
mired, and  that  men  had  got  into  the  way  of  mak- 
ing a  great  fuss  about  her.  But,  after  all,  what 
were  admirers?  What  good  did  they  do  to  any 
woman?  often  a  great  deal  of  harm,  fluttering  around 
her.  Men  of  straw  almost  all  of  them.  In  these 
days  a  sensible  girl  would  think  twice  before  she 
said  "No"  to  a  good  solid  offer  of  marriage.  He 
was  his  father's  eldest  son,  had  no  debts  to  speak  of, 
and  was  not  a  particularly  bad-looking  fellow.  Kate 
could  not  be  so  mad  as  to  refuse  him.  And  she  had 
not  anyone  else  that  she  cared  about  to  stand  in  his 
light,  at  least  that  he  had  ever  heard  of.  As  for  a 
ridiculous  story  of  his  sisters'  about  a  photograph, 
that  was  evidently  spun  out  of  their  own  brains. 
Very  likely  it  was  a  picture  of  Blount,  or  of  her 
dead  father;  and  she  was  ashamed  of  being  caught 
indulging  in  such  a  manifestation  of  affection.  No- 
thing likelier.  People  can  get  themselves  to  believe 
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anything  almost  that  they  wish  by  such  arguments, 
I  think. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  posture 
of  Lieutenant  Chester's  mind,  when  he  came  to  visit 
his  uncle  and  aunt  at  Daneham  Court,  and  for  several 
days  afterwards.  One  afternoon  everyone  all  over 
England,  I  should  think  —  everyone,  at  all  events, 
that  was  not  either  dying  or  in  an  office  —  was  out 
of  doors.  Everybody  at  Daneham  was  certainly 
walking  and  driving  and  sauntering  about,  basking 
in  the  hot  May  sun;  revelling  in  the  sight  of  myriad 
leaves  and  flowers  bursting  through  their  silken 
sheaths,  the  woods  spread  with  their  carpets  of  dim 
harebells. 

"The  heavens  up-breaking  through  the  earth," 
as  Tennyson  (I  think  it  is)  says  with  a  liberty,  a 
freedom  of  fancy,  which  a  lesser  poet  would  not 
have  ventured  to  indulge  in. 

The  house  stood  blinking  among  its  drowsy 
leaves,  with  all  its  doors  and  windows  open,  so  that 
man  or  beast  might  enter  if  they  chose ;  with  Venetian 
blinds  lowered,  through  which,  even  though  lowered, 
the  smell  of  the  flowers  and  the  hum  of  bees  came 
faintly  into  the  cool  empty  rooms  —  not  quite  empty, 
either:  in  one  of  them  a  young  lady  was  cultivating 
a  taste  for  solitude  —  Margaret  Chester.  She  had 
excused  herself  from  going  out,  in  a  young  lady's 
invariable  plea  —  headache;  and  a  headache  she 
had,  induced  by  fretting  and  disquiet  of  mind.  She 
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was  not  in  spirits  for  the  amount  of  repartee  and 
merriment  expected  of  her,  and  did  not  want  any- 
body to  notice  her  depression;  and  she  stayed  in- 
doors, and  was  now  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  rather  dark 
recess  between  two  windows,  smelling  vigorously  at 
a  vinaigrette,  and  bemoaning  her  fate,  wishing  she 
had  never  been  born,  and  occasionally  varying  the 
wish  by  transferring  it  to  Kate.  Yes,  now,  how 
happy  and  prosperous  she  might  have  been  if  there 
had  never  been  such  a  person  as  Kate  in  existence, 
or  if  she  had  been  strangled  when  first  her  baby- 
cries  made  themselves  heard  in  this  cold  world!  How 
different  her  lot  might  have  been  if  it  had  not  been 
shadowed  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  that  odd 
little  sorceress,  her  sister,  who  seemed  to  steal  away 
both  hearts  that  she  wished  to  get  possession  of,  and 
hearts  whose  possession  rather  annoyed  her  than 
otherwise,  by  some  species  of  witch-craft! 

But  such  reflections  were  utterly  useless.  There 
was  Kate  alive,  and  not  to  be  put  out  of  life  except 
by  killing,  or  causing  her  to  be  killed  —  for  neither 
of  which  courses  Margaret  had  the  slightest  incli- 
nation. As  she  lay  there,  idle,  discontented,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  as  unlike  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
day  and  the  season,  the  door  opened,  and  the  object 
of  her  aspirations  —  an  object  about  as  worthy 
sighing  and  striving  after  as  those  on  which  we 
usually  waste  the  blood  and  sweat  of  our  bard 
struggles  —  George  Chester  walked  in.  He  looked 
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very  hot,  had  his  hat  on,  and  a  perfect  swarm  of 
trout-flies  twining  round  it,  and  would  evidently  be 
rather  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  give  him  a  job 
to  do,  suited  to  his  capacity,  for  he  was  very  short 
of  such.  First  he  rambled  objectlessly  to  the  table, 
took  up  a  book  lying  thereon,  opened  it  at  hap- 
hazard, read  half-a-dozen  words,  and  tossed  it  down 
again.  Then  he  sighed  heavily,  flung  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  stayed  there  two  seconds,  uttered  a 
brief  soliloquy  composed  of  these  three  words,  "  Con- 
found the  heat!"  and  then  got  up  again. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  perceived  the  presence 
of  Margaret;  he  thought  he  had  the  room  to  himself. 
Sadly  he  walked  to  a  looking-glass,  gazed  at  himself 
steadfastly  for  some  time,  considered  the  sit  of  his 
tie,  and  readjusted  the  position  of  his  pin,  which 
was  of  the  cheerful  pattern  of  a  death's  head  and 
cross-bones  in  ivory. 

Margaret  began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable;  he 
might  not  be  pleased  when  he  should  discover  that 
she  had  been  there  all  along,  spying  upon  his  con- 
ceited little  manoeuvres,  watching  him  make  a  fool 
of  himself.  So  she  made  a  slight  movement  to  at- 
tract his  attention;  but  he  did  not  hear  her,  he 
was  so  busy  dwelling,  with  a  Narcissus-like  fondness, 
on  his  own  image  in  the  mirror.  First  he  looked  at 
himself  over  his  right  shoulder,  then  over  his  left, 
with  a  lurking  suspicion  that  there  was  something 
rather  baggy  about  the  cut  of  his  coat  at  the  back. 
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He  looked  so  exceedingly  droll  in  this  attitude,  cran- 
ing his  neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  coat-tails,  that 
Margaret  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  unrestrained, 
unrestrainable.  At  that  unexpected  sound,  George's 
head  came  quickly  back  into  its  natural  position;  he 
started  half  out  of  his  skin,  and  reddened  with  as 
guilty  a  flush  as  any  schoolboy  caught  robbing  an 
orchard. 

"Hullo,  what's  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing sharp  round,  and  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  Mar- 
garet, half  hidden  in  her  dark  nook.  "0,  it's  you, 
is  it?"  said  he,  very  much  out  of  countenance.  "I 
did  not  know  you  were  there.  I  thought  there  was 
nobody  in  the  room.  I  thought  everybody  was 
gone  out.  Why  on  earth  did  not  you  call  out  be- 
fore?" 

"I'm  sure  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  been  able  to 
help  calling  out  then,"  answered  Margaret,  between 
paroxysms  of  unfeeling  merriment ,  forgetting  her 
headache,  and  her  heartache  too,  completely;  "per- 
haps I  might  have  had  some  more  fun.  0,  George, 
you  did  seem  so  pleased  with  yourself!  Now,  on 
cool  reflection,  which  point  of  view  is  best,  do  you 
think,  tell  me?" 

These  remarks  were  not  calculated  to  lower 
George's  colour. 

"Don't  badger  a  fellow,"  he  said;  "of  course  1 
was  not  admiring  myself.  I  was  only  thinking  that 
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this  coat  had  the  same  fault  that  Capel's  always  have, 
that  it  bags  at  the  back." 

"You  really  are  a  very  amusing  young  man  — 
unintentionally,  I  mean.  I  wonder,  now,  if  I  had 
not  laughed,  how  long  you  would  have  stayed  there 
figuring." 

"Not  two  seconds.  I  should  not  have  come  in 
here  at  all  if  I  had  had  anything  better  to  do.  I'm 
not  such  a  carpet  knight  as  you  want  to  make  me 
out." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  away  all 
day  fishing.  You  told  us  at  breakfast  you  were 
going  to  have  such  fine  sport." 

"So  I  thought  I  should,  for  it  was  nice  and 
cloudy  then  —  just  the  day  for  the  May-fly  —  but 
no  sooner  had  I  got  down  to  the  mill-pond,  and  put 
my  rod  together,  than  the  sun  came  blazing  out, 
just  as  it  is  now,  hang  it!  Of  course  it  was  all  up 
with  it  then.  They  would  not  bite  a  bit,  the  beg- 
gars! Any  fool  could  have  told  one  that,  with  not 
a  breath  of  wind  to  ruffle  the  water,  and  the  pool  as 
smooth  as  a  looking-glass." 

"If  it  was  like  a  looking-glass  you  might  have 
performed  those  evolutions  there ;  did  you  ?  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

"Don't  tease,  Maggie;  you  have  run  that  joke 
off  its  legs.  And  what  are  you  doing  in  here  in  this 
dark  room,  where  one  can  hardly  see  one's  hand  be- 
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fore  one  for  these  blinds?  Why  are  not  you  out  with 
all  the  other  girls?" 

"I've  got  a  bad  headache;  but,  I  say,  George, 
it  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  come  in  ten  minutes 
earlier,  for  that  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Erie  (is  not  his 
name?),  was  in  here  looking  for  you,  wanting  you  to 
ride  over  with  him  to  Canterbury." 

"I  met  him  as  I  came  in;  he  asked  me  himself, 
but  I  got  out  of  it." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  think  I'll  tell  you.  You  do  not  deserve 
to  hear.  You  have  not  been  good  enough." 

"0,  do  tell  me!  I'm  very  sorry  I  laughed.  It 
was  very  rude  of  me.  Dear  George,  I  beg  your  par- 
don; I'll  never  do  it  again.  Do  tell  me." 

"Well,  then,  I  thought  I'd  get  you  to  come  out 
on  the  lake  with  me  for  a  bit.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
talk  with  you;  but,  of  course,  as  you  have  got  a 
headache  I  would  not  think  of  asking  you." 

"Never  mind  the  headache!  It's  gone.  I  should 
like  nothing  better.  I'm  sorrier  than  ever  that  I 
laughed.  I'll  go  and  get  my  hat  this  minute." 

There  certainly  did  not  seem  much  trace  of  head- 
ache in  the  alacrity  with  which  she  jumped  off  the 
sofa;  and  leaving  it  and  the  neglected  vinaigrette 
(now  no  longer  needed),  sprang  upstairs  to  prepare 
herself;  and  in  five  minutes  more  they  were  walking 
over  the  greensward  toward  the  boat-house. 

"Will  you  take  an  oar?"    George  asked,   as  he 
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Landed  his  pretty  companion  in.  "You  made  rather 
a  better  attempt  last  time,  and  try  as  you  may,  you 
cannot  upset  this  old  tub." 

"No  • —  it's  too  hot.  I  will  sit  still  and  enjoy 
myself,  and  leave  all  the  trouble  to  you.  Take  the 
boat  under  those  trees  over  there  —  it  looks  so  cool 
and  quiet." 

So  they  floated  off,  cleaving  the  shining  waters. 
If  those  two  people  were  not  lovers  they  ought  to 
have  been  —  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
were  conducive  to  such  a  condition.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  scene,  as  eye  need  light  on:  the  big  mere 
holding  the  sun  far  down  in  its  deep,  still  breast; 
the  garden,  with  all  its  fresh-blossoming  flowers  slop- 
ing down,  with  its  scarlets  and  azures  and  goldens, 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  old  branchy  elms  and 
beeches  fringing  it  shadily;  and  —  best  gift  of  all 
—  far  up  above  the  earth  and  its  sorrows,  heaven's 
chorister,  the  lark,  pouring  out,  in  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  the  sky,  some  of  the  unutterable  joy  that 
filled  him,  like  a  bodiless  melody  sent  from  some 
better  country  to  whisper  of  peace  and  gladness 
to  tired  human  hearts.  Out  of  the  sun  into  the 
shade  —  right  under  the  boughs  of  a  wide-spreading 
horse-chestnut,  covered  with  its  pinky- white  spikes, 
and  gnarled  roots  straggling  down  barely  into  the 
pool  at  its  feet;  a  gentle  gust  agitating  the  tall, 
scented  grasses,  stirring  a  bunch  of  harebells  that 
were  bending  over  the  bank  to  get  a  peep  at  their 

Not  wisely,  tut  too  veil.  JL  14 
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own  new-born  beauty  in  the  water  beneath.  George 
rested  on  his  oars,  and  perspired  a  good  deal. 

"Will  that  do?"  he  asked. 

"  Excellently  —  could  not  be  better.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  talk  out  there  in  that  glare." 

"Quite  —  it  frizzled  up  one's  ideas,  did  not  it? 
Not  that  I  ever  had  many." 

"Don't  run  down  yourself;  it  is  a  bad  plan. 
You'll  find  plenty  of  people  to  do  it  for  you.  But 
what  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me?" 

"Was  there  anything?" 

"Yes  —  you  told  me  you  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  me." 

"0,  ay;  so  I  did  —  so  I  do;  but  it  was  not  be- 
cause I  had  anything  particular  to  say.  It  was  only 
that  I  thought  we  had  not  had  a  good  talk  for  a  long 
time." 

"No  more  we  have;  we  have  been  so  busy 
chattering  to  other  people.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
we  know  we  have  such  loads  of  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  speaking  to  one  another  when  we  are  at 
home." 

"Yes,  have  not  we?  and  we  made  pretty  good 
use  of  them,  too,  last  winter,  over  those  afternoon 
tea-parties  —  did  not  we?  How  pleasant  they  were, 
to  be  sure!" 

"Tea  is  always  pleasant  in  an  afternoon." 

"What  a  low  notion!  —  as  if  I  was  thinking  of 
the  Bohea  itself.  According  to  my  ideas  it  was  the 
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talk  and  the  jokes  that  we  used  to  have  that  flavoured 
the  tea." 

"0,  they  were  all  very  well,  but  I  got  rather 
tired  of  them." 

"I  did  not,  then.  I  hope  we  shall  have  them  all 
over  again  when  I  come  back  next  winter." 

"That  I'm  sure  you  won't.  One  cannot  bring 
things  back  like  that  when  once  they  are  over.  All 
the  spirit  is  gone  out  of  them.  They  are  like  dishes 
warmed  up  the  second  day  for  dinner." 

"I  do  not  see  it  at  all.  We  shall  all  be  in  the 
same  relative  position,  I  hope,  as  we  were  last  winter; 
and  the  circumstances  and  conditions  being  the  same, 
I  do  not  see  why  the  results  should  not  be  the 
same." 

"Well,  you'll  see;  but  what  is  the  good  of  argu- 
ing about  such  a  trifle?" 

"Ah,  you  say  that  because  you  are  getting  the 
worst  of  the  argument." 

"Very  likely." 

"You're  angry  now.  I  rather  like  getting  you 
into  a  rage.  It  makes  you  look  very  pretty  —  not 
that  I'd  presume  to  say  you  were  not  always  pretty. 
Girls  always  are,  of  course;  still  it's  an  improve- 
ment." 

"Don't  be  foolish  —  I  hate  compliments.  Just 
pull  the  boat  in  two  lengths  farther,  in  amongst 
those  water-lilies.  I  want  to  get  some,  and  I  cannot 
reach  them  from  here." 

14* 
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George  obeyed,  and  then  asked,  "Are  you  satis- 
fied now?" 

"Perfectly;"  and  she  leaned  over  the  side,  and 
dipping  a  bare  hand  in,  pulled  a  number  of  the 
great  heavy  white  flowers  and  their  dark  broad 
leaves.  Dripping,  they  lay  on  the  seat  beside  her, 
and  she  took  up  a  green  calyxed  bud,  closed  still, 
and  looked  at  it  affectionately. 

"Pretty  things!"  said  George  condescendingly. 
"How  fond  Kate  used  to  be  of  them!" 

"Used  she?" 

"Yes;  do  you  not  recollect  last  year,  when  my 
people  gave  that  picnic  sort  of  entertainment  that 
you  and  she  were  at,  how  she  had  a  lot  of  them  in 
her  hair  in  the  evening?" 

"Had  she?" 

"Yes  —  I  wonder  you  do  not  remember.  You 
are  rather  stupid  to-day;  you  forget  everything." 

"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  have  some  faint 
recollection  of  something  about  it." 

"How  well  they  looked  in  among  the  thick  plaits 
of  her  hair  —  such  a  quantity  of  hair  as  she  has  got, 
too  —  uncommon  well!" 

"Did  you  think  so?" 

"Yes  —  did  not  you?" 

"  No  —  I  cannot  say  that  I  admired  them  much." 

"Poor  little  Kate!  —  I  wish  she  was  here  now!" 

Margaret  was  fond  of  her  sister,  but  she  could 
not  echo  that  wish. 
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"Come,  Maggie,  don't  be  cross-,  tell  me  some- 
thing about  Kate.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about 
her  since  I  don't  know  when." 

"I  have  not  got  anything  to  tell.  She  has  not 
time  to  write  to  me  or  anyone  else  since  she  turned 
hospital-nurse." 

44  Has  she  done  that?  I  never  heard  of  it  be- 
fore." 

"0  yes  —  three  weeks  ago  nearly.  The  fever- 
patients  increased  upon  them  so  quick  that  they 
could  not  take  them  all  in  at  the  regular  hospital; 
so  they  turned  a  private  house  into  a  temporary  one, 
and  Kate  is  a  sort  of  matron,  or  head  nurse  in  it 
Of  course  there  are  plenty  of  under-nurses,  but  most 
of  the  onus  falls  upon  Kate's  and  James's  shoulders, 
I  fancy." 

"James!  —  what,  she  keeps  to  the  wizened  little 
parson  still!" 

"I  should  rather  think  so;  why,  they  have  been 
all  in  all  to  each  other  for  the  last  month  or  two.  I 
do  believe  they  are  the  two  best  people  in  the 
world.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  like  them!" 

"I  say,  Maggie,  do  you  • —  do  you  think  she'll 
marry  him,  after  the  fever  is  over?" 

"I  wish  she  could  hear  you  —  how  indignant 
she  would  be!" 

"It  is  not  such  a  very  unnatural  supposition 
after  all.  One  does  not  exactly  see  what  other  pos- 
sible motive,  but  affection  to  him,  she  can  have  for 
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the  life  she  is  leading  now  —  nothing  but  schools 
and  sick-visiting  and  district-meetings  all  day." 

"I  can  understand  her  motive  very  well,  because 
I  happen  to  know  it.  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is 
rather  an  enigma  to  you." 

"She  does  not  confide  her  secrets  to  me,  certainly 
—  I  do  not  want  her  to;  but  I  must  say,  to  the 
uninitiated  it  does  seem  rather  a  throwing  away  of 
herself,  wasting  the  best  years  of  her  life." 

"She  would  tell  you  that  she  is  not  wasting 
them-,  that  she  is,  on  the  contrary,  making  the  most 
of  them;  that  it  is  you  and  I,  and  such  s  us,  that 
are  wasting  them." 

"She  is  morbid;  it  is  unnatural  to  hear  a  young 
girl  preach  like  that;  I  wish  you  could  get  her  out 
of  this  fancy." 

"It  would  not  be  the  smallest  use  if  I  were  to 
try.  I  should  not  succeed;  and  most  assuredly  I 
shall  not  try.  I  begin  to  believe  hers  is  the  right 
view  after  all." 

"For  goodness'  sake  don't  you  turn  Methodist 
too,  Maggie!  What  on  earth  would  become  of  me? 
You'd  both  be  trying  to  convert  me,  and  I  could  not 
stand  two  female  parsons  at  me  at  once.  I  should 
have  to  emigrate." 

Maggie  smiled.  "No  fear  of  that,"  she  said. 
"To  admire  goodness  in  other  people,  and  not  to 
like  to  hear  it  laughed  or  sneered  at,  is  the  highest 
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pitch  of  excellence  I  shall  ever  attain  to ,  and  I  am 
at  that  pitch  now." 

"Never  mind,  you're  quite  good  enough  for  me. 
But  about  Kate  now  —  don't  you  think  that  she 
will  get  tired  of  this  mode  of  going  on  —  of  this 
new  religious  notion?  don't  you  think  that  when 
the  novelty  is  worn  off,  she'll  grow  very  weary  gf 
it,  and  come  back  to  her  old  way?  In  fact,  tell  me 
candidly  your  own  opinion  —  do  you  think  it  will 
last?" 

Maggie  was  getting  impatient  of  the  subject. 
"How  can  I  tell  whether  it  will  last  or  not?  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do  yourself.  Dear 
me!  what  a  nuisance  these  midges  are!" 

"They  do  not  bite  me  a  bit;  I  suppose  my  skin 
is  too  thick  for  them  to  get  through.  Here,  I  know 
what  will  be  the  best  plan;  I'll  cut  you  a  little 
bough  to  drive  them  away  with." 

"Thank  you." 

He  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  stretched  an  arm 
out  to  one  of  the  leafy  trees  bending  over  them. 
Then,  whilst  cutting  off  a  little  twig,  with  his  face 
averted,  he  began  again  at  the  old  subject. 

"But  you  must  have  an  opinion  one  way  or  an- 
other; just  say  whether  you  think  she'll  always  live 
the  life  she  is  doing  now:  if  so,  she  might  just  as 
well  be  a  nun." 

"Just  as  well;  and  so  she  will  be  in  time,  I 
daresay.  I  think  she  is  quite  capable  of  it." 
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"What?" 

"I  say  that  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  she  will  turn  nun  some  of  these  days.  How 
you  do  tease  about  the  girl!" 

"Do  I?  Well,  I  won't  make  any  more  inquiries-, 
only  let  me  ask  one  thing.  Don't  you  think  that 
she  will  marry  anyone?" 

"Never-,  I'd  stake  all  I  have  in  the  world  (that 
is  not  much,  to  be  sure)  upon  it." 

"What  a  pity!  she  is  so  much  too  pretty  and 
pleasant  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  her  grave  an  old 
maid." 

"People  cannot  marry  her  against  her  will,  I 
suppose  —  at  least  not  in  England." 

"Who  on  earth  said  anything  about  against  her 
will?  I  meant  with  her  will,  of  course." 

"You  did  not  make  it  very  clear." 

"But,  Maggie,  has  she  really  never  seen  any- 
body to  care  about?  I  should  not  have  given  her 
credit  for  being  such  a  stone.  Has  not  she?" 

"What's  that  to  you?  Cannot  you  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  she  has  not  cared,  does  not  care, 
and  never  will  care  two  straws  about  you?" 

George  reddened,  not  with  the  heat  this  time. 
"There's  your  bough,"  he  said,  giving  it  into  her 
hands,  "and  I  must  say  for  you,  you  are  very  rude 
and  disagreeable;  and  I'm  extremely  sorry  I  asked 
you  to  come  out.  I  never  said  that  I  wanted  her  to 
care  for  me." 
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Margaret  relented.  "I  am  disagreeable,"  she 
said,  dispersing  the  midges  with  vigorous  blows  of 
her  flail;  "but  I  think  that  was  hardly  a  fair  ques- 
tion you  asked." 

"O,  very  well;  if  you  think  so,  don't  answer  it 
on  any  account.  I  withdraw  it." 

"Stay,  I  don't  know  what  to  say;  you're  not 
like  a  stranger,  you  are  a  relation  of  Kate's ;  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  not  tell  you,  only  you  must  not 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  your  sisters." 

"Trust  me;  do  you  take  me  for  a  born  fool? 
Why,  if  I  did,  it  would  be  half  over  England  in  less 
than  an  hour." 

Maggie  hesitated  still;  would  it  be  a  dishonour- 
able betrayal  of  confidence?  "I'm  not  sure  that 
Kate  would  like  it.  I  don't  know  that  I'm  doing 
right." 

"Well,  make  up  your  mind  one  way  or  another. 
I  won't  urge  you;  though  of  course,  now  you  have 
admitted  that  there  is  something,  I  can't  help  in- 
dulging in  conjectures." 

"You'd  never  get  near  the  truth.  Come,  I'll 
risk  it;  swear  you'll  never  reveal  it  to  anybody." 

"I  swear." 

"Well,  then,  she  was  desperately  in  love  with 
someone  once  —  is  so  still,  I'm  afraid." 

"Is  so  still?  Lucky  dog!  Well,  who  is  it? 
Anybody  I  know?  Go  on,  quick." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Chester  was  justified 
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in  what  she  did;  I  hardly  think  so,  but  I  only  state 
a  fact.  There,  in  among  the  water-lilies,  with  the 
blue  sky  laughing  overhead,  and  the  blue  water 
beneath,  she  narrated  the  whole  story  of  her  sister's 
love  and  woes  and  wrongs,  to  an  intent  eager  listener. 
At  the  end  George  ground  his  teeth. 

"Villain!  blackguard!"  he  remarked,  boiling  over 
with  rage.  "  0,  if  I  could  but  meet  him  in  the  street 
some  day,  I'd  give  him  such  an  infernal  licking  as 
he  never  had  before  in  all  his  days.  I'd  pommel 
the  life  out  of  him,  the  scoundrel!  I  say,  Maggie, 
describe  him  to  me  exactly,  that  I  may  be  sure  to 
recognise  him." 

Margaret  was  rather  exasperated  at  this  excessive 
indignation;  what  business  was  it  of  his? 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing;  you  are  not  her 
brother;  it's  no  concern  whatever  of  yours ;  it  would 
only  make  a  disgraceful  scene;  and  moreover,  as  to 
licking  him,  as  you  call  it,  I  can  tell  you  what  — 
he  is  an  immensely  strong  big  man,  and  that  you'd 
most  likely  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"Well,  no  matter,  I  should  not  care  if  I  did:  it 
would  be  in  a  good  cause;  besides,  I'm  not  quite 
such  a  chicken  as  you  think;  at  all  events  I  know 
pretty  well  what  to  do  with  my  fists." 

"Don't  be  so  absurdly  bellicose,  it  is  like  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso.  You'll  make  me  repent  of  having 
told  you;  and  I  only  did  it  out  of  good-nature,  to 
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show  you  how  utterly  useless  and  hopeless  your 
dangling  after  Kate  still  is." 

George  sighed  heavily. 

"I  see  it  myself-,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
It  was  very  considerate  and  kind  of  you;  kinder 
than  you  think,  perhaps,  Maggie.  I'll  acknowledge 
to  you  now,  that  you  have  saved  me  the  mortification 
of  a  refusal;  for  like  an  ass  I  had  fully  made  up  my 
mind  to  propose  to  Kate  when  I  went  home." 

Margaret  bent  down  her  head  over  her  flowers  to 
hide  its  emotion;  after  a  minute  she  looked  up,  and 
said  rather  anxiously,  "And  you  will  not  now?" 

"Of  course  not." 

Then  those  two  floated  back  over  the  bright 
mere,  which  did  not  look  quite  so  bright  to  one  of 
them  as  before;  rather  silent,  both  wrapped  in  their 
own  thoughts,  giving  their  tongues  a  holiday.  As 
she  left  him  at  the  house-door  she  turned  and  said 
softly,  "You're  not  vexed  with  me,  are  you,  George ?" 

"I  should  think  not,"  he  said  warmly.  "That 
would  be  unjust;  you're  the  best  girl  I  know." 

He  looked  half  inclined  to  stoop  down  and  kiss 
the  best  girl  he  knew,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and 
only  squeezed  her  hand.  That  evening  Margaret 
came  down  to  dinner  with  water-lilies  in  her  hair; 
and  George  the  philosophical  began,  for  the  first 
time,  gravely  to  speculate  whether  after  all  gray  eyes 
were  not  every  bit  as  good  as  green,  and  rosy  cheeks 
as  pale  ones. 
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"IVe  made  a  step  to-day,"  thought  Maggie 
triumphantly,  when  she  went  to  bed  that  night;  and 
she  slept  well  upon  it 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  MAY  morning,  warm  and  serene,  and  brilliant 
as  painter's  eye  could  desire  to  see  it.  No  barges 
floating  down  stream  or  being  tugged  up ;  no  shopmen 
taking  down  shutters  from  their  windows;  no  over- 
worked milliners  stitching  at  the  ceaseless  seam;  no 
toil  of  any  kind  going  on;  for  it  is  Sunday,  and  the 
church-bells  are  striving  emulously  which  can  send 
forth  their  sounds  clearest,  most  ringing,  on  the  pure 
air.  The  fever  is  abating  in  Queenstown;  it  has 
almost  fulfilled  its  mission,  filling  many  a  grave, 
causing  awful  gaps  and  hiatuses  by  many  a  hearth  — 
making  vacant  spaces  that  can  never  be  filled  up 
any  more. 

It  is  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  and  Kate  is  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  hospital,  loitering  a  minute  before 
she  goes  in.  The  fever-patients  do  not  come  in  with 
such  frightful  overwhelming  rapidity  now;  but  still 
it  is  fall,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.  Kate 
has  been  home  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep,  having 
been  completely  knocked  up  the  night  before,  and 
compelled  to  succumb  at  last.  She  has  arranged  her 
hair  fresh,  with  a  neatness  befitting  the  day,  and  has 
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put  on  a  clean  cotton  gown  and  white  apron  (her 
hospital-dress).  As  she  goes  through  the  garden  she 
stops  for  a  moment,  like  Evangeline,  to  gather  a 
handful  of  flowers,  —  lilies-of-the- valley ,  honey- 
suckles, and  blood-red  carnations,  —  that  the  dying 
may  enjoy  earth's  sweetest  smells  and  sights  for  the 
last  time.  As  she  enters  the  room,  she  sees  that  one 
or  two  have  died  in  the  night.  There  they  lie,  with 
the  rigid  outline  of  their  forms  solemnly  denned 
against  the  shrouding  sheet,  with  their  dead  faces 
covered  up  whitely.  There  they  lie, 

"Like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  waysyde." 

She  makes  her  way  to  the  further  end  of  the  long 
chamber,  to  a  bed  on  which  lies  the  form  of  a  stalwart, 
fair-haired  young  man,  cut  off  in  the  pride  of  his 
manhood,  and  with  a  figure  kneeling  beside  it.  The 
kneeling  figure  is  James,  who,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  is  absorbed  in  silent  prayer.  As  she  comes 
up  with  her  pure  pale  face,  hardly  less  pale,  hardly 
less  fair  than  the  lilies  she  carries,  he  raises  his  head 
and  looks  up  with  a  silent  greeting.  She  glances 
towards  the  fair-haired  young  man  and  says  "Dead?" 
interrogatively,  but  very  calmly,  for  she  and  Death 
knew  each  other  very  well  by  this  time.  There  is 
no  shyness  between  them  now. 

"Quite;  but  I  could  not  say  exactly  when.  He 
went  away  so  quietly;  somewhere  between  the  night 
and  the  morning,  without  any  of  the  struggle  I  feared; 
passed  away  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan." 
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"Thank  God!     Poor  fellow!     I'm  glad  of  that." 

"Kate,  that's  the  way,  I  hope,  I  shall  pass  away 
before  long." 

"Don't  be  cruel,  Jemmy;  it  frightens  me  the 
way  you  have  got  to  talk  of  late;  but  how  ill  and 
tired  you  look!  No  wonder,  indeed.  Now  do  go 
home,  there's  a  dear  fellow,  and  go  to  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two.  You  do  not  know  how  much  good 
those  few  hours'  sleep  have  done  me.  I'm  quite  a 
different  woman.  I  feel  as  fresh  as  a  lark." 

"No,  thank  you,  Kate;  I'd  rather  not.  I  could 
not  sleep  if  I  did;  and  besides,  there'll  be  plenty  of 
time  to  sleep  by  and  by." 

"You  shall  not  stay  here  any  longer,  that  I'm 
determined  on.  What  was  the  good  of  my  coming, 
if  not  to  relieve  you?  As  you  say  to  me,  don't 
squander  your  youth  and  health.  You  see  I  turn 
your  own  precepts  against  you." 

"Well,  I  own  I  should  like  to  go  to  church.  It 
is  Communion  Sunday,  too;  and  I  own  I  should  like 
to  kneel  at  that  altar,  and  taste  that  feast  once 
again." 

"Once  again?" 

"Yes,  Kate;  who  knows  but  that  next  time  I 
may  be  drinking  the  new  wine  in  my  Father's  king- 
dom." 

"Hush,  hush!  I  won't  have  you  talk  like  that. 
I'm  sure  you're  quite  faint  with  this  long  watching. 
Here,  smell  these  flowers;  they'll  refresh  you,  I'm 
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sure.  The  scent  of  these  lilies  would  almost  bring 
one  back  from  the  dead." 

She  held  them  towards  him,  and  he  inhaled  their 
fragrance  enjoyingly. 

"Delicious!"  he  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
"I  wonder  will  there  be  flowers  in  heaven.  It  is  a 
childish  idea;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those 
we  have  here  are  but  imperfect,  fading  copies  of  im- 
mortal types  above." 

"I  daresay;  I'm  sure  I  hope  so.  But  go  away 
now,"  she  said,  almost  pushing  him  out  with  a 
sister's  gentle  violence.  "Go  and  take  a  walk  before 
service;  go  down  by  the  river.  You  have  no  con- 
ception how  heavenly  the  breeze  is  there;  it  put  new 
life  into  me,  and  will  into  you." 

"Well,  indeed,  I  almost  think  I  may  as  well. 
I'm  afraid  I  could  not  do  much  good  if  I  stayed 
here.  My  head  aches  so  splittingly  that  I  can  hardly 
see  anything." 

At  those  words  a  sensation  of  cold  came  over 
Kate,  the  shadow  of  a  great  dread  falling  upon  her. 
Was  there  more  grief  yet  coming  up?  Had  not  she 
had  enough  already?  So  James  went,  and  Kate 
stayed;  stayed  all  day  in  those  hospital- wards,  going 
through  the  routine  of  her  usual  duties;  a  routine 
which  had  become  very  familiar  to  her,  and  not 
irksome,  by  this  time.  Sometimes  she  fancied  she 
was  becoming  unfit  for  the  society  of  well  people, 
she  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  spend  all  the  hours 
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of  the  day  and  night  tending  the  sick.  And  the 
merry  church-bells  unwittingly  rang  one  or  two  more 
to  their  homes;  and  the  shadows  lengthened,  and  the 
sun  sloped  westward,  and  the  evening  tide  came.  At 
that  blessed  season  Kate  was  sitting  by  an  open 
window,  watching  the  sunset  spreading  redly  over 
the  fields  of  the  sky.  She  had  a  hymn-book  on 
her  lap,  and  was  saying  softly  over  to  herself  these 
words : 

"Nearer  home,  nearer  home,  — 

And  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

"Ah,  that's  what  he  does,"  she  mused;  "and  he's 
getting  very  near  home  too,  I'm  afraid;  afraid  in- 
deed! Yes,  afraid  for  myself;  but  O,  so  very  glad 
for  him.  Poor  fellow!  what  a  sad  life  he  has  had, 
to  be  sure;  almost  as  sad  as  mine;  well  matched  in 
that,  I  think;  but  when  shall  I  get  home  too?  0,  if 
I  could  know  that!  Will  it  be  before  twenty  years, 
before  ten,  before  five?  0  Lord,  make  no  long 
tarrying."  She  turned  her  great  soft  eyes,  brimming 
with  tears,  to  the  serene  sky,  and  that  hearty  prayer 
went  up  like  incense.  Someone  touched  her,  thus 
rapt,  on  the  arm,  to  attract  her  attention.  She 
turned  and  found  that  it  was  one  of  the  assistant 
nurses,  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Lewis  wished  to  speak  to  her. 
Then  she  knew  that  what  she  dreaded  had  come 
upon  her.  For  a  second  she  stood  with  clasped 
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hands,  gathering  her  strength  together,  and  then  she 
walked  calmly  downstairs.  Mrs.  Lewis  received  her 
with  a  reverence  both  respectful  and  elaborate,  and 
began  deliberately, 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  came  to  tell  you  about 
Mr.  Stanley." 

Though  Kate  knew  it  was  come,  she  fought 
against  it  still. 

"What  about  him?  he  has  not  got  the  fever? 
he's  not  ill?  don't  say  he  is." 

"Yes,  indeed,  but  he  is  though,  poor  gentleman, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  and  more  than  ill  too;  he  was 
taken  very  sudden  when  he  came  in  from  church, 
and  I  sent  directly  for  the  doctor,  and  he  came,  and 
stayed  the  best  part  of  an  hour  with  him,  giving 
him  brandy  and  all  manner  of  stimulants  to  keep 
him  up;  but  when  he  came  out  he  told  me  it  was 
no  use,  that  he  could  do  him  no  good,  and  he  hardly 
thought  he'd  outlive  the  night  •,  so  I  thought  I'd  just 
come  right  off  and  tell  you,  as  I  knew  you  were 
such  a  friend  of  the  poor  gentleman's." 

Kate's  face  assumed  that  dead-white,  rigid  look, 
which  with  her  always  indicated  intensest  pain  kept 
under,  and  held  in  subjection. 

"There,  that'll  do.  I'll  go  to  him;"  and  with- 
out giving  Mrs.  Lewis  time  to  say  another  word 
(she  had  intended  to  say  a  good  many  more),  she 
turned  away,  snatched  up  her  bonnet,  and  ran  hastily 
out,  down  the  street,  not  heeding  the  inquiring  sur- 
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prised  glances  of  the  good  folks  standing,  enjoying 
the  quiet  Sunday  evening,  at  their  doors.  What 
was  it  to  her  whether  people  would  laugh  or  sneer 
at  what  she  was  doing?  No  such  notion  ever  crossed 
her  mind;  the  one  thought  that  filled  her  whole  soul, 
and  left  no  room  for  any  other,  was  that  the  man 
who  had  saved  her  from  hell,  who  had  heen  the  best 
friend  she  had  ever  had  in  the  world,  was  dying, 
and  she  must  see  him  again  to  say  good-bye. 

At  the  door  of  Mrs.  Lewis's  lodgings  a  little 
knot  of  idle  boys  and  men  were  gathered,  and  the 
sound  of  merry  chat  and  loud  laughter  fell  on  the 
still  summer  air;  but  as  Kate  drew  near,  the  voices 
fell ;  silently,  civilly  the  men  moved  aside  and  made 
way  for  her  to  pass  through.  There  was  that  in  her 
face  that  awed  even  them.  Through  James's  de- 
serted sitting-room,  with  its  bare,  scant  furniture; 
the  papers  littering  over  the  table  as  usual ;  the  signs 
of  recent  occupation  everywhere  about;  everything 
the  same,  and  yet  so  different.  She  caught  her 
breath  quick,  as  her  eye  fell  on  the  old  worn  elbow- 
chair,  that  he  would  never  sit  in  again.  The  door 
of  the  bed-room  was  ajar.  Kate  stood  there  a  mo- 
ment listening;  all  was  silent,  and  she  pushed  it 
gently  and  went  in.  A  hired  nurse  was  sitting  be- 
hind the  curtains,  nodding,  but  at  the  slight  noise 
caused  by  Kate's  entrance,  she  woke  up  and  came 
towards  her. 

"You  may  go,"  spoke  Kate  sternly  (this  stranger 
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should  not  see  her  anguish  —  hear  her  voice  tremble). 
"I'm  come  to  nurse  him;  do  you  hear?  Go.'* 

After  beginning  an  ineffectual  remonstrance,  the 
woman  (only  about  three-quarters  awake  yet)  obeyed; 
and  then  Kate  flew  forward  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  in  tearless  agony. 
She  would  not  weep;  let  her  cry  her  eyes  out  after 
he  was  gone,  but  she  would  not  harass  his  last 
moments  with  her  selfish  tears.  Truly,  to  one  look- 
ing down  on  that  scene  there  would  not  have  ap- 
peared much  cause  for  weeping  —  rather  for  triumph- 
ant, awful  mirth,  that  another  brave  soul,  having 
fought  the  good  fight,  having  kept  the  faith,  was 
about  to  be  crowned  with  his  victor's  wreath.  Weep, 
indeed,  for  him  who  lay  there  —  so  quiet,  so  rest- 
ful, with  head  thrown  back  on  the  pillow,  and  eyes 
closed  —  patiently,  with  calm  expectancy,  waiting 
for  the  end?  There  was  no  cruel  struggle  between 
life  and  death  going  on  here;  no  battle  between 
those  rival  powers.  The  outworks  had  been  carried 
long  ago  —  hardship  and  toil  and  sorrow  had  done 
that  already.  There  was  only  the  citadel  to  storm, 
and  that  gave  in  at  the  first  summons. 

Never  again  would  he  need  the  poor  threadbare 
old  clothes  that  he  had  shivered  in  through  so  many 
a  winter  day.  Ere  another  morning  should  dawn 
he  would  be  clothed  in  the  wedding-garment  of  the 
Lamb.  The  King's  messenger,  the  long-expected, 
had  come  at  last,  and  had  given  His  message  lov- 

15* 
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ingly.  His  Father's  servant  was  here,  to  take  him 
home  from  the  hard  schooling  of  earth  to  the  eternal 
holiday  of  heaven.  He  was  willing  and  ready  trust- 
fully to  put  his  hand  in  His,  and  launch  with  Him 
on  the  deep  broad  river  that  rolled  between  him 
and  home.  Not  insensible,  or  wandering  in  delirium 
—  as  if  in  a  sort  of  happy,  waking  trance  —  his 
probation  over,  his  work  done;  already  tasting  be- 
forehand the  rest  he  was  so  near  entering  upon. 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  softly  about  the  dear  gray- 
haired  old  father  and  the  little  blue-eyed  sister  he 
was  going  to  meet  again  so  soon  —  was  picturing 
to  himself  how  they  would  greet  him,  and  rejoice  at 
his  coming.  Perhaps  he  heard  already  the  first 
notes  of  the  great  burst  of  music  that  would  clash 
out  harmoniously  to  welcome  him;  perhaps  all  minor 
joys  were  swallowed  up  in  the  thought  of  the  un- 
speakable bliss  of  beholding  the  dear  Lord  he  had 
loved  so,  smiling  upon  him  lovingly,  and  saying: 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

As  Kate  knelt  there  by  the  bedside,  the  heavy 
eyes  unclosed,  a  smile  stole  over  the  wasted  dying 
face  —  so  evidently  dying,  but  yet  a  death  better 
than  any  life,  and  one  thin  pale  hand  travelled 
laboriously  to  Kate's  and  clasped  it. 

"I'm  going,"  he  said  slowly.  "You've  come  to 
see  the  last  of  me!  Poor  little  Kitty!  —  you've 
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been  a  very  good  little  Kitty  to  me!  God  bless 
you  for  it!" 

All  very  well  to  resolve  not  to  cry.  At  these 
tender  words  her  tears  burst  forth  like  rain. 

"0  Jemmy!"  she  wailed,  "you  are  not  going  to 
leave  me?  You  could  not  be  so  cruel!  0,  what 
shall  I  do?  I  shall  be  so  desolate.  0,  do  take  me 
with  you!  —  0,  do,  do!" 

Her  excessive  grief  seemed  to  disturb  him  — 
him  who  was  past  all  grief.  Feebly  he  stroked  the 
bowed  chestnut  head. 

"There,  there,"  he  said  with  difficulty.  "Don't 
cry;  there's  nothing  to  cry  about.  It  makes  me 
sorry  to  see  you  cry,  and  I  am  so  glad.  Poor 
child!  —  poor  child!" 

She  shook  back  her  hair  from  her  wet  eyes; 
bravely  she  forced  back  her  tears. 

"0,  tell  me,  are  you  happy?  Why  do  I  ask, 
when  I  see  your  face!  Jemmy,  to-day  you'll  be 
with  Him  in  Paradise!" 

The  holy  light  came  out  clearer,  stronger,  on 
that  dying  man's  features;  vanquished  the  death 
damps,  the  clayey  pallor  reigned  there  supreme. 

"Yes,  Kate;  I  hope  so." 

"O,  Jemmy,  speak  to  me;  say  something  to  me 
that  I  may  remember  after  you  are  gone  —  that  I 
may  keep  hold  of  when  I'm  left  all  alone." 

James  raised  himself  with  difficulty  in  the  bed, 
and  with  hands  growing  disobedient,  grasped  about 
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darkly  (for  that  dimness  that  comes  but  once  was 
obscuring  his  eyes)  in  search  of  something.  Then 
he  found  what  he  sought  —  a  little  worn  old  Bible  ; 
and  lifting  it  as  if  it  were  a  great  weight  to  him 
put  it  into  her  hands. 

"Kate,  take  it.  I'm  going  to  the  place  it  tells 
about.  I  don't  need  it  any  longer.  It  is  but  a 
shabby  little  old  book;  but  you  won't  mind  that. 
Will  you  have  it?" 

"Have  it?     0,  Jemmy!" 

If  no  thanks  were  conveyed  in  those  broken 
choking  words,  James  was  never  thanked  for  that 
present  till  she  met  him  again. 

"I'm  a  very  poor  man.  I  have  not  much  to 
give  you  worth  your  taking;  but  I  should  like  you 
to  take  that  bit  of  poor  little  Mary's  hair  that  is  in 
the  drawer  over  there.  I  should  not  like  strangers 
to  be  handling  it.  Will  you  take  it,  Kate?" 

"Yes,  James." 

At  that  he  seemed  content.  He  lay  back,  and 
his  eyes  sought  her  face,  and  dwelt  there  satisfiedly. 
Then  they  wandered  away  to  the  open  window, 
through  which  the  sun  was  to  be  seen  going  down, 
red  as  blood,  behind  the  trees. 

"Kate,  I'm  like  him;  I'm  going  down  too;  my 
sun  is  setting.  I  shall  be  gone  before  he  is." 

She  covered  his  hand  with  kisses,  and  her  tears 
fell  hot  upon  it.  She  knew  that  he  spake  truth. 
The  golden  cord  was  loosed  and  the  pitcher  broken 
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at  the  fountain,  and  only  He  who  fashioned  it  could 
make  it  whole  again.  She  saw  the  lamp  of  his  life 
dying  out  for  lack  of  oil ,  and  she  had  no  power  to 
re-illumine  it.  In  such  moments  is  it  that  we  feel 
our  awful  impotency,  that  we  recognise  ourselves  as 
worms.  Then  the  gentle  voice,  interrupted  by  slight 
pantings  for  the  slow-coming  breath,  came  to  her 
ear  again. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  world,  whatever  they  say,  and 
life  is  a  grand  mystery;  but  I'm  glad  it  is  over, 
Kate.  I'm  very  tired." 

"Poor  fellow!  you  have  had  a  hard  battle;  have 
not  you?" 

"Yes  —  rather,  Kitty;  but  it's  over  now,  and 
the  rest  is  the  sweeter." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  exhausted  with  the  slight 
exertion,  and  stillness  reigned  in  that  room,  broken 
only  by  Kate's  stifled  sobs.  James  was  sinking 
very  fast;  he  seemed  to  be  floating  away  into  a  kind 
of  painless  slumber.  After  a  time  Kate  rose  softly 
from  her  knees  and  leaned  over  him  in  an  agony  of 
fear  lest  he  should  be  gone  —  lest  she  should  never 
hear  him  speaking  to  her  any  more  again.  His  lips 
stirred,  and  moved  slightly;  with  her  handkerchief 
she  wiped  the  death-dews  tenderly  off  the  wide  brow 
that  grief  and  care  had  drawn  so  many  lines  on  — 
lines  now  to  be  effaced  for  ever,  and  bent  lower  to 
listen.  These  words,  murmured  indistinctly,  with 
pauses  between  each,  she  caught: 
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"  For  —  ever  —  with  —  the  Lord , 
Amen.  —  So  let  —  it  —  be." 

On  her  thus  hanging  tearfully  over  him  the  dim 
eyes  unclosed  once  more;  unselfish  to  the  last,  in 
the  very  jaws  of  death ,  he  tried  to  smile  upon  her. 
With  a  last  effort  he  put  his  arms  about  her  neck, 
and  whispered,  in  a  voice  nearly  extinguished  by 
the  strength  of  the  Great  Victor,  but  loving  and 
tender  in  its  utter  weakness  still: 

"Kate,  it  will  not  be  quite  heaven  till  you're 
there  too.  I  shall  stand  and  watch  the  door  for  you. 
You'll  come,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  dear;  yes,  if  I  can.     0,  God,  help  me!" 

"Kate,  it's  getting  very  dark;  are  you  here  still? 
You  have  been  more  than  a  sister  to  me.  Good- 
bye, darling!  Kiss  me  this  once." 

"Good-bye,  Jemmy!  0,  dear,  dear  old  fellow!" 
and  as  she  spoke  she  laid  her  pale  lips  on  his  for 
the  first  and  last  time. 

Then  the  weary  arms  loosened  their  clasp  lan- 
guidly; a  slight  shiver  passed  over  the  toil-worn, 
patient  body,  and  James  fell  back  gently  on  his 
pillow  —  dead.  Never  hungry,  nor  lonely,  nor 
sick,  nor  sorry  again  —  at  rest,  for  ever,  in  the 
bosom  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NOT  a  day,  not  an  hour,  not  a  minute  can  any- 
one pass  over  of  their  real  lives  without  living 
through,  tasting  its  good  and  its  evil;  but  of  the 
fictitious  life  of  a  book  one  may  overleap  centuries 
if  one  chooses;  that  is  to  say,  if  one  is  not  shackled 
by  a  Frenchman's  slavish  subjection  to  the  unities. 
I  will  avail  myself  but  moderately  of  this  privilege 
—  a  privilege  I  might  use  so  largely  —  and  will 
content  myself  with  skipping  a  month.  It  is 
June  then,  the  trees  have  put  on  a  fuller  deeper 
green,  the  birds  are  growing  less  vocal  than  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  fever  is  over  and 
gone  —  one  of  the  things  of  the  past;  but  still 
people  know  that  it  has  been,  by  the  long  rows  of 
new  graves  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  town,  by  the 
preponderance  of  black  over  all  other  hues  in  the 
dress  of  people  in  the  streets.  There  was  a  new 
face  to  be  seen  in  the  pulpit  of  Queenstown  church 
every  Sunday  now  —  a  new  voice  exhorting  to  re- 
pentance, and  faith,  and  charity;  a  fresh  lodger  in 
Mrs.  Lewis's  apartments;  the  new  curate,  in  fact, 
who,  having  bought  James's  furniture  at  a  valuation, 
was  sitting  in  the  old  leathern  elbow-chair,  and 
thinking  seriously  that  he  must  get  the  shabby  old 
thing  new-covered.  It  is  somewhere  about  five 
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o'clock,  P.M.,  and  Kate  Chester  is  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  at  No.  1  Cadogan-place,  in  a  plain 
black  dress  with  a  bunch  of  white  roses  in  the  front. 
A  white  rose  herself,  and  a  very  fair  one.  The 
look  of  hardness  and  austerity  is  gone  out  of  her 
face;  it  could  not  find  a  permanent  home  in  those 
soft  features;  it  had  never  come  back  since  the  day 
when  it  had  been  washed  away  with  scalding  tears 
by  the  bedside  of  dying  James  Stanley.  Very  grave 
and  serious  she  looked  indeed,  the  causeless  gaiety 
and  light-heartedness  of  youth  and  animal  spirits 
were  banished,  never  to  return;  but  there  was  no 
hopeless  sadness  as  there  used  to  be.  At  last  she 
had  learned  experimentally  that  the  time  is  short, 
that  before  long  it  will  be  that  "those  that  weep 
shall  be  as  though  they  wept  not."  After  toiling 
like  a  galley-slave  for  so  long,  she  thinks  she  is 
entitled  to  a  little  rest;  so  she  sits  there  luxuriously, 
on  a  low  chair  by  the  open  window,  smelling  her 
roses  and  reading  Shakespeare.  She  does  not  get 
on  very  fast  with  her  play,  for  every  minute  her 
eyes  are  lifted  up  from  her  book  to  glance  down  the 
road ;  she  is  expecting  her  sister  home  this  afternoon, 
and  is  looking  out  anxiously  for  the  first  sign  of  her 
approach.  At  last  her  listening  is  rewarded.  OS 
in  the  distance  is  heard  the  rumble  of  a  carriage, 
five  minutes  more  and  it  turns  in  at  the  white  gate. 
A  peal  on  the  knocker,  voices  in  the  hall  —  not 
only  women's  trebles  but  a  man's  sonorous  bass  (not 
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the  cabby's  either).  Steps  on  the  stairs  -  -  two 
steps,  a  woman's  light  one  and  also  a  man's  heavy 
one.  Kate  is  quite  alone,  but  at  these  sounds  she 
smiles  to  herself.  Then  the  door  bursts  open  and 
Maggie  rushes  in,  blooming  as  any  damask  rose, 
all  blushes  and  smiles  and  pink  ribbons.  A  fire  of 
kisses  ensues. 

"Well,  Kitty,  how  are  you?  it  seems  quite  funny 
seeing  you  again." 

Kate  returns  the  kisses  with  interest.  She  has 
so  few  to  love  now  that  she  clings  the  more  to  those 
that  are  left. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  she  said, 
and  her  green  eyes  shone  with  a  quiet  gladness.  UI 
am  so  glad  to  have  you  back  again." 

"Kate,  here's  George;  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  escort  me  all  this  long  way  up;  is  not  it  good  of 
him?" 

At  this  introductory  remark,  the  said  young 
man,  who  had  been  hitherto  standing  by  as  a  specta- 
tor, grinning  pleasedly,  came  forward  and  greeted 
his  cousin. 

"0,"  cried  Kate,  with  amusement  in  her  tone. 
"I  begin  to  see.  —  How  are  you,  George?" 

" I  suppose  you  guess,  don't  you?"  Maggie  asked, 
with  a  rather  embarrassed  laugh. 

"Of  course  she  does,"  said  George,  putting  a 
Land  on  each  of  Maggie's  shoulders,  as  if  to  pro- 
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claim  himself  owner  thereof.  Kate  smiled  softly 
upon  them  both. 

"Perhaps  I  do  a  little." 

"I  suppose  you  found  it  all  out  from  my  letter 
this  morning,  did  not  you?" 

"No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  positively  found  any- 
thing out;  I  had  my  suspicions.  I'm  not  surprised, 
but  I'm  very,  very  pleased." 

"That's  all  right;  I  was  sure  you  would  be  — 
was  not  I,  George?" 

"I  congratulate  you  both  most  heartily.  People 
always  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  know;  but 
I  do  mean  it  really.  You  believe  me,  don't  you?" 
and  she  put  out  a  hand  frankly  to  each;  both  to  the 
sister  who  had  been  jealous  of  her,  and  to  the  man 
who  would  fain  have  married  her. 

"Yes,"  they  both  said,  as  unanimously  as  if  it 
had  been  a  response  written  down  for  them. 

"I  shall  have  two  brothers  instead  of  one  now; 
but  come,  are  not  you  very  tired,  and  hot,  and 
dusty  after  all  that  railway?  You'll  have  some  tea, 
won't  you?  I  told  them  to  bring  some  in." 

Then  George  spoke  up.  With  great  discernment 
and  amiability  of  feeling  he  perceived  that  at  this 
conjuncture  his  room  would  be  better  than  his  com- 
pany. Those  two  sisters  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
one  another,  which,  though  it  was  all  about  him, 
and  because  it  was  all  about  him,  could  not  be  said 
before  him,  so  he  said: 
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"Not  for  me,  thank  you,  Kate.  I  must  be  going 
down  to  our  place  to  look  up  the  old  people.  Good- 
bye." 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  gone,  Kate  kissed  her 
sister  again,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"Well,  who  was  right  —  you  or  I?"  she  asked. 

"0,  you;  but  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
been." 

"You  see  it  has  all  come  right,  as  I  said  it 
would." 

"Yes,  so  it  has 5  but  I  thought  it  then  too  good 
luck  to  be  true." 

"Well,  I  won't  ask  how  it  all  came  right,  for  I 
suppose  that  would  not  be  a  fair  question;  but  I 
may  ask  how  long  it  has  been  settled?" 

"Only  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"The  same  day  that  you  wrote  to  me?" 

"  Yes ,  the  morning  of  that  day." 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  are  in  a  state  of  the 
most  complete  beatitude  now  —  a  sort  of  seventh 
heaven?" 

"0,  yes,  now  I  am,  but  I  can  tell  you  I  was 
anything  but  that  three  days  ago.  I  began  to  think 
it  was  never  coming  —  began  to  be  afraid  that  he 
was  hankering  after  you  still." 

"After  me?  Absurd!  You  should  not  get  such 
notions  into  your  stupid  old  head." 

"Ah,  but  I  did  though.  I  could  not  help;  it 
was  no  great  wonder,  considering  what  he  had  told 
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me.  But  then  that  morning  he  asked  me  to  come 
out  walking  with  him,  and  it  was  all  smooth  after 
that;  but  I  can  tell  you  I  was  pretty  miserable  be- 
fore." 

"I  suppose  he  is  going  to  tell  his  father  and 
mother  now?" 

"Yes.  0,  there'll  be  no  difficulty  there.  Louisa 
told  me  they  had  all  been  longing  for  him  to  marry 
one  of  us  ever  since  we  came.  He  has  been  very 
unsettled  of  late,  and  they  think  that  getting  a  wife 
will  be  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  him." 

"I  think  so  too.  Dear  me,  how  odd  it  all 
seems!" 

"Yes,  does  not  it?  But,  come,  let's  have  a  look 
at  you.  Well,  really,  you  do  look  uncommonly 
well,  considering." 

"I  never  was  better  in  my  life." 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again  alive,  after  all 
this  dreadful  fever.  At  one  time  I  hardly  thought 
I  should." 

"It  did  seem  doubtful." 

"I  wonder  how  you  ever  managed  to  live 
through  it." 

"I  wonder  so  myself  sometimes.  I  don't  think 
I  could  go  through  it  again  if  it  were  to  come 
back  directly,  without  giving  me  a  little  breathing- 
time." 

"Heaven  forbid!  I  should  take  to  my  heels 
pretty  quick  again  if  it  did." 
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"0,  no  fear  of  that;  it  has  done  its  work." 

She  shuddered  a  little,  and  sighed  as  she  thought 
of  what  had  been  a  part  of  that  work. 

"And  so  he's  gone,  Kate,  too?" 

"Yes,  he's  gone." 

"Poor  fellow!  I  am  so  sorry.  I  don't  know 
when  I've  been  so  shocked  as  when  I  opened 
your  letter  that  morning.  It  was  so  very  sudden, 
too." 

"Yes." 

"And  you  were  with  him  at  the  last?" 

"Yes.  Maggie,  please,  we  won't  talk  about  that 
any  more;  I  cannot  manage  it  quite  yet." 

"Poor  thing!  I'm  sorry;  it  was  stupid  of  me.  I 
see  that  we  must  try  and  cheer  you  up  a  bit." 

"I  don't  think  I  need  cheering,  Maggie;  I  feel 
very  cheerful." 

"You  must  come  and  live  with  us  when  we  are 
married." 

How  pleasant  that  "we"  and  "us"  are  to  young 
people  before  their  novelty  is  worn  off! 

"Must  I?  There'll  be  plenty  of  time  to  talk  of 
that  by  and  by." 

"Which  means  that  you  intend  to  shirk  us.  Ah, 
I  know  you  so  well." 

"It  means  that  I  think  young  married  people 
are  much  better  left  to  themselves,  without  the  en- 
cumbrance of  a  permanently  spinster  sister  attached 
to  their  establishment." 
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"I  don't  see  it  at  all.  It  would  be  the  plea- 
santest  arrangement  possible;  and  I'm  sure  George 
would  say  the  same  if  he  were  here." 

"George  is  very  good-natured,  and  would  say 
anything  to  please  you  just  at  present*,  but  have  you 
settled  where  you  are  to  live?" 

"0  no;  it  is  early  days  to  talk  about  that;  but 
wherever  it  is,  there'll  be  always  room  for  you.  I 
wish  you  would  make  up  your  mind  to  that." 

" Thank  you,  Maggie;  I  have  made  up  my  mind; 
but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  that  by  and  by." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  these  days  it  did  seem  that  Kate's  words 
concerning  herself  were  coming  true.  She  was  be- 
coming isolated,  as  she  had  prophesied  of  herself 
long  before.  The  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  world 
seemed  to  be  snapping  off  one  by  one;  there  were 
very  few  left  now.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  that 
they  should  break  before  life  breaks  too.  The  thread 
of  life  by  itself  is  a  slight  one,  broken  off  without 
difficulty  or  pain;  it  is  the  strong  cords  of  love  and 
interest  that  make  the  fracture  so  complicated,  so 
agonising  in  the  execution.  Maggie,  the  sister  with 
whom  she  had  waked  and  slept,  had  quarrelled  and 
made  up  again,  and  been  one  in  interest  with  for  so 
many  years,  going  to  be  married,  and  enter  into 
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another  sphere  altogether;  Blount  away  soldiering 
eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  thinking  more 
of  his  new  red  coat  than  of  her;  James  dead,  and 
Dare  lost  to  her  for  ever-,  —  what  more  had  she  to 
live  for?  Whom  would  her  dying  grieve  much? 
Whom  did  her  life  profit  much?  she  sometimes 
asked  herself.  With  nobody  was  she  first  or  even 
second.  Yes,  still  she  was  first,  and  always  would 
be,  with  poor  wicked  Dare.  Though  she  prayed  to 
God  nightly,  often  with  burning  tears,  that  she 
might  never  see  his  face  again  in  this  world,  she 
could  not  help  being  glad  of  that.  How  things 
were  changed  since  four  short  years  ago  she  had 
been  the  gayest  of  high-spirited  young  girls,  the  pet 
and  darling  of  a  happy  home,  whom  the  breath  of 
care  and  trouble  was  not  allowed  to  come  near! 
Now  she  was  a  woman,  and  a  very  lonely  woman, 
who  had  gone  through  a  furnace  of  affliction,  and 
did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  hope  or  to  fear  in  the 
world  any  longer  now.  Before  her  she  saw  spread- 
ing the  path  of  her  future  life.  Down  a  barren 
slope  it  led;  no  flowers  grew  by  the  wayside,  no 
green  grass  upsprang  thereon;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
that  drear  slope  sat  "the  shadow  feared  of  man." 
To  reach  him,  to  be  taken  into  the  folds  of  his 
mantle  of  night,  was  all  she  had  to  look  forward  to 
now.  After  her  return  home,  Maggie  Chester's  time 
was  very  fully  occupied  buying  wedding-clothes,  re- 
ceiving wedding-presents,  attending  to  the  exigen- 
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cies  of  a  sufficiently  importunate  lover,  and  lastly, 
making  preparations  for  a  ball  to  be  given  on  the 
eve  of  her  wedding  at  a  hotel  in  the  town,  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  their  own  house.  Conse- 
tpently  all  thought  about  her  sister's  future  was 
crowded  out  of  her  head.  If  any  idea  concerning 
her  ever  crossed  her  busy  happy  brain,  she  dis- 
missed it  lightly,  saying  to  herself,  "0,  of  course 
she'll  get  over  her  scruples;  of  course  she'll  come 
and  live  with  us;  what  else  is  there  for  her  to 
do?" 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  before  the  day 
fixed  for  the  marriage,  Maggie  and  Kate  were  both 
together  in  the  store-room,  on  their  knees,  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  cotton-wool,  hay,  and  silver- 
paper,  packing  up  a  quantity  of  glass  and  china 
which  appertained  to  Mrs.  George  Chester  elect. 
For  some  time  they  were  too  busy  to  say  much;  but 
as  the  white  sea  of  cotton-wool  diminished,  and  they 
began  to  foresee  an  end  to  their  labours,  Margaret 
lifted  up  her  head,  pushed  off  the  straggling  hair 
from  her  flushed  face,  and  said: 

"By  the  bye,  Kate,  let  me  ask  you  before  I 
forget  it  again,  —  I  was  thinking  of  it  only  this 
morning, —  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself 
whilst  we  are  off  on  our  wedding-tour?  Of  course, 
when  we  come  back  and  set  up  housekeeping, 
you'll  join  us  directly;  but  what  do  you  intend 
doing  till  then?" 
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No  answer.  Kate  buries  her  head  in  a  deep 
box;  only  some  red-brown  plaits  are  seen  emerging. 

"Kate,  do  you  hear?  Why  don't  you  answer?  I 
want  to  know  what  you'll  do  with  yourself  while 
George  and  I  are  off  honeymooning?  Will  you  stay 
here,  all  by  yourself,  or  will  you  go  to  theChesters? 
They  want  very  much  to  have  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  shall  do  either." 

"Not  do  either!  Then  what  will  you  do?  Per- 
haps you  intend  to  come  and  chaperone  us." 

"No,  I  don't;  but  I  shall  leave  Queenstown  the 
day  after  the  wedding." 

"Where  are  you  going  to?" 

"To  Manchester." 

"Where?" 

"To  Manchester." 

"And  who  on  earth  do  you  know  there?  It  must 
be  s.ome  new  acquaintance  that  you  have  made 
while  I  have  been  away." 

"I  don't  know  anybody  there  yet." 

"Kate,  you  are  very  enigmatic  to-day.  What 
do  you  mean?  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more 
explicit." 

"Well,  the  truth  is  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  tell 
you,  because  I  am  going  to  do  a  thing  that  I  know 
you'll  look  upon  as  utterly  absurd  and  quixotic  and 
young-lady  ish. ' ' 

"Well,  out  with  it.  I  must  know,  of  course, 
whether  you  tell  me  or  not.  How  slow  you  are ! " 

16* 
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"I  have  decided  to  turn  Sister  of  Mercy." 

"Nonsense!" 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  take  it  in  that  way." 

"Turn  Sister  of  Mercy  —  nun!" 

"Not  nun,  certainly.  I'm  not  going  to  turn 
Roman  Catholic,  don't  think  that.  I  don't  feel  in- 
clined to  change  my  faith  for  the  sake  of  wearing  a 
rosary.  It  is  a  Protestant  Sister  of  Mercy  I'm  going 
to  be." 

"Is  that  the  plan  you  darkly  hinted  at  some 
time  ago?  No  wonder  you  did  not  dare  to  explain 
it  fully.  I  would  have  worked  heaven  and  earth  to 
stop  it." 

"Yes;  that's  the  plan." 

"And  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  if  you  must 
do  such  an  insane  thing,  did  you  fix  upon  Manchester 
of  all  places  in  the  world  —  such  a  horrible  smoky 
hole,  and  such  an  immense  way  off?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  came  about.  I  got 
upon  this  subject  one  day  with  Miss  Nugent,  and 
she  told  me  about  this  establishment,  and  that  she 
had  a  sister  who  belonged  to  it,  and  that  it  is  about 
the  best  conducted  and  managed  altogether  in  Eng- 
land, and  does  an  infinity  of  good;  and  she  also 
told  me  that  through  her  sister  she  could  get  any 
information  about  it  for  me,  and,  indeed,  get  me  to 
be  made  a  member  if  I  chose,  without  any  difficulty ; 
so  I  thought  such  a  good  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
lost,  do  you  see?" 
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"I  see  in  the  sense  of  understanding;  but  in  the 
sense  of  approving  I  do  not  see  by  any  means." 
"I'm  sorry  for  that;  but  it  cannot  be  helped." 
"May  I  ask  how  long  this  has  been  settled?" 
"Not  much  more  than  a  week,  finally.  I  have 
had  an  idea  of  this  kind  of  thing  for  months  past  — 
ever  since  I  saw  prophetically  that  you  and  George 
would  make  a  match  of  it;  but  up  to  the  time  of 
James's  death  I  always  pictured  to  myself  going  to 
one  of  those  places  in  London,  or  somewhere  near 
here;  but  now  that  he  has  gone  away  and  left  me, 
it  does  not  matter  how  far  I  go  —  the  farther  the- 
better.  Indeed,  I  would  much  sooner  be  at  a  great 
distance  from  you  and  everybody  I  know;  for  you 
would  only  be  tempting  me  away  from  my  work  out 
of  kindness  and  good-nature." 

"And  you  coolly  adopted  this  plan,  and  made 
all  these  arrangements,  without  asking  anyone's  ad- 
vice, without  consulting  any  human  being  under  the 
sun,  —  a  young  inexperienced  thing  like  you." 

"Inexperienced  do  you  call  me?  I  think  I  have 
gone  through  as  much  in  the  last  three  years  as 
many  people  do  in  eighty;  but  the  reason  why  I 
told  nobody  about  this  was  that  I  knew  they  would 
only  *  pooh-pooh'  it  —  think  it  a  silly  whim,  born 
of  an  idea  that  'Sister  of  Mercy'  sounds  nice  and 
interesting  and  romantic;  and  I  knew,  too,  that  I 
was  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself,  and  knew  my 
own  soul  much  better  than  anyone  else  could  pos- 
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sibly  do.  I  don't  think  it  was  any  conceit  or  ob- 
stinacy that  made  me  do  it.  O  Maggie,  you'll  get 
reconciled  to  the  notion  in  time,  I  assure  you." 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  not,  if  you'll  excuse  me  for 
saying  so.  I  think  that  with  your  face  and  figure 
and  gifts  generally  it  is  the  act  of  an  idiot.  0  Kitty, 
Kitty,  do  think  better  of  it.  Give  it  up." 

Kate  shook  her  head.  "No,  Maggie,  I  cannot 
indeed.  I  have  been  so  unsettled  and  tossed  about 
in  mind  for  ever  so  long,  that  I  look  forward  to  this 
sort  of  life,  in  which  one  learns  to  forget  self,  and 
act  as  if  self  were  not,  as  a  kind  of  haven  of 
rest." 

"You  are  too  young  to  talk  in  that  strain.  All 
very  well  for  a  battered  old  woman  of  sixty  to  talk 
of  longing  for  a  haven.  Why,  Kate,  if  you  come 
and  live  quietly  with  George  and  me,  you  can  be  as 
independent  as  possible,  and  as  much  your  own  mis- 
tress as  you  chose;  you  will  be  able  to  do  every  bit 
as  much  good,  without  making  such  an  utter  sacrifice 
of  yourself  and  all  your  prospects." 

"No,  I  could  not;  one  can  do  six  times  as  much 
working  in  concert  as  alone.  If  I  lived  with  you,  I 
should  have  a  thousand  pleasant  little  distractions; 
besides,  how  often  you  have  told  me  that  I  am  too 
young  to  visit  all  these  low  parts  of  Queenstown, 
and  that  I  was  very  much  talked  about  and  blamed 
for  doing  it.  Now,  with  the  protection  of  the  name 
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and  dress  I  shall  have,  I  may  go  anywhere  un- 
molested; that  is  an  undisputed  fact." 

"I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  had 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  the  last  month  or  two." 

"No,  I  have  not,  Maggie.  I  have  tried  pleasing 
myself,  and  hoping  for  things  in  this  world,  for 
one-land-twenty  years,  and  every  hope  I  had  in  the 
world  is  shipwrecked;  you  know  that;  I  don't  often 
talk  about  it,  but  that  does  not  make  me  feel  it  less. 
Now  it  is  my  only  wish  to  do  some  little  good  be- 
fore I  die,  to  grow  a  little  like  poor  dearest  Jemmy. 
O,  Maggie,  I  do  miss  him  so  —  and  then,  perhaps, 
God  will  let  me  die  like  he  did." 

"Die,  die,  die!  don't  be  always  harping  upon 
dying!  it  is  not  lively  talk  for  a  person  who  is  on 
the  verge  of  matrimony." 

"I'm  rather  a  kill -joy,  I  think.  I  used  not  to 
be,  used  I?" 

"No  indeed,  you  were  not,  and  you  shall  not  be 
for  long  either;  old  Piggy  and  Blount  are  coming 
here  to-morrow,  you  know;  well,  as  soon  as  ever 
they  arrive,  I  shall  set  them  both  upon  you;  you 
shall  have  no  peace  till  you  promise  to  abandon  this 
plan  altogether.  There!" 

"Old  Piggy  as  much  as  ever  you  like;  but 
please  do  not  set  Blount  upon  me.  I  could  not 
bear  him  to  be  deriding  me,  and  thinking  me  a 
fool." 
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"I  want  Mm  to  think  you  a  fool;  I  want  him  to 
make  you  think  yourself  one." 

"Ah,  even  he  could  not  do  that;  I  am  so  per- 
suaded, far  down  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
am  in  the  right;  but  I  don't  intend  to  tell  him  any- 
thing about  it  while  I  am  here,  not  until  I  am  at 
Manchester,  and  fairly  settled  at  my  new  work,  and 
it's  all  done  and  irrevocable;  then,  and  not  sooner, 
I  shall  write  and  break  the  news  to  him." 

"He  will  be  in  a  great  rage,  I  expect." 

"Very  likely." 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  get  two 
doctors  to  prove  you  of  unsound  mind  (it  is  very 
easily  done  nowadays),  and  put  you  into  a  madhouse." 

"Hardly,  I  think;  but,  Maggie,  you  will  not  say 
anything  to  him  about  it,  will  you?  I  know  exactly 
in  what  light  it  would  appear  to  a  young  fellow  just 
entering  life,  with  everything  before  him,  a  young 
fellow  who  could  have  no  more  conception  of  how 
tired  of  everything  I  feel,  how  stranded  and  finished 
off  altogether,  as  concerns  this  world,  than  I  have  of 
the  sensations  of  that  cow  out  there.  You'll  oblige 
me  very  much  if  you'll  grant  me  this  little  thing; 
promise  me  this,  Maggie;  promise  me." 

"0,  I'll  promise  anything  you  like,  though  I 
don't  see  the  object  of  it;  promises  are  like  pie- 
crusts, you  know,  made  to  be  broken." 

"No,  it  must  not  be  that  kind  of  promise.  Ah, 
Maggie,  don't  bully  me  this  last  week." 
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"Kate,  I  always  hated  those  sisterhoods;  they 
have  been  a  curse  to  numberless  families,  I  am  cer- 
tain; a  number  of  women  huddled  together,  cut  off 
from  their  lives,  and  their  friends,  and  all  their  pro-, 
spects  in  life.  Why  cannot  women  keep  to  their 
right  functions  of  marrying  and  being  happy?" 

"Be  happy  if  they  can,  by  all  means;  people's 
ideas  about  happiness  differ,  you  know.  We  had 
better  not  get  upon  a  definition  of  happiness;  and 
marry  also,  by  all  means,  if  they  can  have  your 
luck,  and  get  the  man  they  are  in  love  with,  other- 
wise marriage  would  be  a  punishment  hardly  inferior 
to  being  tied  to  a  dead  body." 

"Well,  I  remember  once  reading  in  some  book 
that  a  bad  husband  was  better  than  no  husband  at 
all;  and,  though  I  was  ashamed  to  give  out  that 
sentiment  myself,  yet  I  always  agreed  with  it  cor- 
dially. Hush !  yes,  it  M  him  —  there's  George  out- 
side, I  hear  his  voice." 

Out  of  her  head  went  all  thoughts  of  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  their  abominable  practices;  away  went 
all  recollections  of  Kate's  existence.  Up  she  sprang, 
and  ran  out  into  the  passage  to  meet  her  lover. 
The  door  was  left  ajar,  and  Kate  could  hear  the 
sound  of  murmured  words  and  kisses. 

Her  hands  lay  idle  on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes 
turned  to  a  patch  of  blue  sky  seen  through  the 
window.  "How  happy  they  are!"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "Ah,  so  was  I  once,  but  that  is  over  and  gone. 
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0,  that  day  among  the  flowers  with  you,  my  poor, 
wicked  old  fellow!     Well, 

'I  have  lived  and  loved,  but  that  was  to-day; 
Make  ready  my  grave-clothes  to-morrow.1 " 


CHAPTEK   XIV. 

KATE  was  rather  superstitious  —  excitable  women, 
warm-blooded,  imaginative,  mostly  are.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  this  remark  is  a  prelude  to  some 
dismal  tale  of  how  Kate  saw  the  ghost  of  her  dead 
father,  or  her  mother,  or  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt,  or  of 
any  individual  whom  she  had  never  beheld  before. 
No  such  thing.  Kate  Chester  was  never  visited  by 
any  apparition  during  the  whole  course  of  her  short 
life,  and  in  this  I  consider  her  rather  exceptionally 
fortunate.  But  that  night  she  had  a  dream.  This 
in  itself  was  rather  an  event  to  her;  very  seldom  did 
she  dream;  mostly  she  lay  lapped  in  the  deep  un- 
troubled slumbers  of  youth  and  health.  But  this 
night  she  dreamt  that  she  was  standing  before  the 
altar  of  the  old  village  church  where  her  father  lay 
buried,  with  Dare,  being  married  to  him.  Oddly 
enough,  the  altar  was  draped  with  black.  The  parson 
was  reading  out  of  a  big  book  to  them,  and  this 
parson  was  James  Stanley;  at  least  he  had  his  face, 
but  the  voice  was  the  droning  voice  of  the  new 
curate  of  Queenstown.  And  she  herself  was  robed 
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in  bridal  white,  and  had  a  chaplet  of  flowers  about 
her  brow,  but  somehow  the  flowers  did  not  seem 
like  roses  and  myrtles  —  they  were  more  like  rose- 
mary. And  it  was  not  the  marriage  service  the 
parson  was  reading;  distinctly  she  heard  these  words, 
"Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  Then 
the  ceremony  appeared  to  be  ended,  and  she  and 
Dare  stood  there  with  their  hands  clasped  in  each 
other;  and  she,  with  a  throb  of  intensest  ecstasy, 
looked  up  in  his  face  and  said,  "There,  Dare,  it  has 
all  come  right  as  I  said."  The  dream  was  so  vivid 
that  at  first  she  doubted  whether  that  were  vision 
and  this  reality,  or  that  reality  and  this  vision;  then 
full  recollection  came  back,  and  boding  fears  crowded 
thickly  about  her.  "Dreams  go  by  opposites,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "If  you  dream  of  a  marriage,  it 
foretells  a  death  that  never  fails.  I  remember  Mag- 
gie dreamed  of  a  marriage  just  a  week  before 
mamma  died.  0,  nonsense!  How  weak  I  am!  Of 
course  it  is  that  I  have  been  thinking  so  much  of 
Maggie's  wedding,  that  it  has  put  such  ideas  into 
my  head."  But  still  that  dream  made  her  thought- 
ful all  through  the  day.  In  the  afternoon  Blount 
Chester  arrived;  in  the  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piggott. 
The  whole  former  Pen  Dyllas  party  were  assembled 
now.  Blount,  I  have  said,  arrived  in  the  afternoon. 
Leisurely  he  strolled  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
nodded  to  his  sisters.  To  show  emotion  of  any  kind 
or  degree  was  not  permissible  to  a  Greek  philoso- 
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pher  or  a  Red  Indian  —  is  not  permissible  to  an 
Englishman.  He  stooped  his  comely  young  head, 
and  submitted  patiently,  while  they  flung  glad  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss.  Then 
he  calmly  repaired  the  damage  their  impetuosity  had 
done  to  his  toilette. 

"There,  girls;  that'll  do.  Baking  hot  it  is,  and 
you  are  not  making  me  cooler." 

"I  suppose  you  walked  up  from  the  station?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  did.  Did  you  expect  me  to 
drive  up  in  a  fly?  Has  not  old  Fleecy  come  yet?" 

So  he  designated  his  reverend  uncle. 

"No;  we  don't  expect  them  till  the  evening." 

"Of  course  he'll  come  by  cattle-train,  in  a  pen 
with  a  lot  of  other  baa-lambs." 

Maggie  laid  a  beseeching  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Blount,  I  entreat  you,  don't  make  fun  of  him 
after  he  comes  when  I  am  in  the  room;  it  will  in- 
fallibly set  me  off  laughing,  and  then  there'll  be  no 
stopping  me." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  making  fun  of  the 
wretched  old  beggar.  I  wonder  does  his  addled  old 
pate  ache  as  much  as  it  used  to  do." 

"It's  to  be  hoped  not,  for  aunt  Harriet's  sake. 
If  I  had  been  her,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to 
make  it  ache  still  worse,  or  stop  aching  altogether, 
many  years  ago." 

"Good  hearing  for  George,  Maggie;  that's  the 
way  you'll  be  serving  him  some  day." 
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"By  the  bye,  Blount,  do  you  think  he'll  kiss 
George?  You  know  he'll  be  his  nephew  now." 

"Hardly,  if  he  is  wise.  George's  bristles  would 
draw  blood." 

Maggie  looked  rather  foolish;  she  began  to  look 
upon  those  bristles  as  her  own  particular  property, 
and  to  resent  insults  to  them  as  such. 

Life  is  full  of  disappointments.  Very  seldom  the 
good  things  on  which  we  count,  to  which  we  look 
forward,  come  to  pass;  generally  they  elude  our 
grasp.  But  that  evening,  by  the  train,  and  at  the 
time  expected  of  him,  Daddy  Piggott  made  his 
appearance,  and  also  that  attendant  spirit,  Mammy 
Piggott  —  only,  somehow,  one  never  thought  of  her 
existence,  she  was  so  swallowed  up  and  merged  in 
her  lord's  brightness.  Down  ran  a  brace  of  dutiful 
nieces  to  greet  him  as  his  big  meek  black  body 
emerged  slowly  on  the  white  stone  steps. 

"Well,  Maggie,  my  love;  well,  Kate,  my  love,  I 
hope  you  are  pretty  well." 

How  is  it  possible,  with  what  single  letters,  or 
combination  of  letters,  to  write  down  a  kiss?  —  for 
at  this  period  each  of  the  girls  performed  a  chirping 
little  salute  on  the  fair  large  surface  of  their  uncle's 
extended  cheek,  flabby  as  of  yore. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  dear  loves;  I'm  pretty  well, 
only  that  this  dreadful  railway  always  shakes  me  so 
terribly.  But  I  really  am  better  than  I  thought  I 
should  be  —  ain't  I,  my  love?" 
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"Will  not  you  come  in  and  sit  down,  Mr.  Pig- 
gott? and  aunt  Harriet  or  one  of  us  can  settle  with 
the  cabman." 

"Well,  indeed,  my  dear  loves,  I  think  that  per- 
haps I  had  better.  —  By  the  bye,  dear  Ma,  will  you 
be  so  very  kind  as  to  see  that  they  take  my  me- 
dicine-chest up  into  my  room?  I  think  I  had  better 
take  my  draught  as  usual  before  dinner  —  had  not 
I,  dear  love?" 

"Yes,  love." 

"I  don't  want  to  give  you  any  trouble,  dear 
Ma,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
let  the  servants  carry  it  up-stairs,  as  they  might  let 
it  fall  and  break  it;  and  you  know,  dear  love,  that 
would  never  do." 

"Very  well,  love;  I'll  take  it  up  myself" 

"And  now,  my  dear  girls,  I  think  I'm  quite 
ready.  —  Kate,  my  little  maid,  I'm  afraid  I  must 
trouble  you  to  give  me  an  arm,  for,  after  all,  I'm 
afraid  I'm  a  little  giddy  —  a  little  slower,  please, 
dear  love." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  bed,  Mr.  Piggott?" 

"No,  thank  you,  my  love.  I  shall  be  all  right 
presently,  I  hope.  I  think,  dear  Ma,  that  I  had 
better,  perhaps,  go  straight  to  my  room  and  take  a 
little  nap  before  dinner,  and  then  I  trust  I  shall  be 
pretty  well  all  the  evening." 

By  these  fragments  of  conversation  it  may  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Piggott  was  unchanged;  exactly  the 
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same  as  when  at  Pen  Dyllas  he  had  baaed  and  bleated 
to  ears  that  did  not  hear  him,  they  were  so  full  of 
the  echo  of  another's  deep  tones. 

Next  night,  as  the  two  Chesters  were  going  to 
bed,  Maggie  stopped  suddenly,  with  brush  suspended 
in  mid  air. 

"Kate,"  she  said,  "I  heard  you  stammering  and 
stuttering  this  evening,  when  old  Piggy  asked  you 
something  about  the  ball;  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  intending  not  to  go  to  it?" 

"Well,  I  was  rather  thinking  of  staying  away," 
Kate  owns  from  under  a  torrent  of  warm  curls. 

"  What  absurdity  I  of  course  you  must  go.  I  shall 
take  it  as  an  insult  to  myself  if  you  don't.  Who 
ever  heard  of  the  bride's  sister  not  being  present  on 
such  an  occasion?" 

"But,  Maggie,  I  have  no  dress." 

"What  does  that  matter?  Leave  all  that  to  me, 
and  I'll  turn  you  out  better  dressed  than  ever  you 
were  in  your  life  before." 

"But  I  could  not  go  in  black  to  this  ball,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  go  in  colours." 

"Kate,  that  is  overstrained  false  sentiment." 

"No,  it  is  not  I  don't  want  to  put  off  the  out- 
ward signs  of  mourning  for  poor  James,  even  though 
I  know  that  I  shall  carry  the  inward  mourning  with 
me  to  my  grave." 

"Kate,  I  am  going  to  say  a  disagreeable  tiling, 
but  I  must.  The  way  you  are  going  on  people  will 
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be  sure  to  say  that  you  were  in  love  with  James 
Stanley;  that  you  are  making  a  great  fool  of  your- 
self about  him ,  and  perhaps  —  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable —  it  may  come  round  to  Colonel  Stamer's 
ears  —  you  would  not  like  that,  would  you?" 

The  torrent  of  hair  droops  lower  and  lower  — 
not  an  inch  of  face  to  be  seen. 

"Maggie,  don't  be  cruel,"  says  a  stifled  voice; 
but  she  winces  and  succumbs. 


CHAPTEK  XV. 

IT  is  the  night  of  the  ball  —  a  ball  that  so 
many  a  little  heart  has  been  beating  expectantly  for 
through  the  last  lagging  fortnight;  that  many  a  little 
seventeen-year  old  has  been  counting  the  days  to. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night." 

The  noise  of  carriages  rolling  along  the  streets  of 
Queenstown  is  continuous  —  almost  ceaseless;  a 
long  row  standing  before  the  door  of  a  large  hotel, 
whose  hospitable  portals  stand  open  in  the  summer 
night,  welcoming  all  comers.  Every  minute  some 
vehicle,  having  discharged  its  load  of  tulle  and  tar- 
letane,  is  being  driven  away,  and  its  occupants  swell 
the  crowd  within.  And  within  there  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  be  seen,  whatever  anyone,  with  jaundiced 
eyes  and  a  misanthropic  turn  of  mind,  might  say  to 
the  contrary.  A  big  room,  festooned  and  decorated 
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—  wreaths  of  laurel  and  ivy,  with  roses  and  asters 
laughing  out  between,  lit  up  with  branching  chan- 
deliers, almost  into  the  brightness  of  day.  Nothing 
but  flowers  and  music,  pretty  faces  and  low  voices— 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  life.  Nothing 
to  remind  one  that  there  is  a  dark  side.  Chaperones 
and  matrons  reposing  on  the  benches,  scarlet-cloth- 
covered  in  all  the  dignity  of  feathers  and  brocades; 
each  one  apparently  absorbed  in  hearing  and  retail- 
ing gossip,  but  in  reality  keeping  a  keen  eye  on 
her  own  particular  lamb  among  the  gauzy  flock, 
watching  unconsciously  to  see  if  there  seemed  any 
chance  of  business  being  brisk  this  evening;  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  said  lamb  were 
laying  up  for  herself  any  matter  for  rebuke  when 
they  should  have  returned  home,  and  have  laid 
aside  the  brocade  and  the  remnants  of  gauzy  rags. 
A  knot  of  men  —  officers,  principally  importations 
from  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  lounged  about 
the  doors,  knowing  nobody  as  yet;  amusing  them- 
selves criticising  the  girls  as  they  passed,  and  per- 
fectly conscious  of  being  in  return  the  object  of  a 
good  deal  of  interested  notice. 

"The  harp,  violin,  bassoon,"  were  clashing  out 
loud  and  clear,  and  nobody  could  hear  their  own 
voices  hardly.  If  people  wanted  to  make  love  they 
must  not  whisper  it,  according  to  approved  ideas, 
but  roar  it.  Round  and  round  went  the  mad  whirl 
of  men  and  girls  —  faster  and  madder  it  grew, 
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every  minute  as  the  music  surged  and  swelled  out, 
and  then  sank,  and  died  away  in  luxurious  cadences. 
Men  clasping  vigorously  slender  waists;  little  maid- 
ens leaning  confiding  heads  almost  down  on  their 
lovers'  shoulders  —  soft  cheeks  swept  by  manly 
whiskers;  as  they  floated  and  swam  round  in  utter 
enjoyment.  Maggie  stood  at  the  door  as  hostess, 
receiving  everybody;  longing  for  the  end  of  the 
arrivals,  that  she,  too,  might  go  and  join  the  dance, 
with  feet  that  seemed  barely  able  to  help  keeping 
time  to  the  music.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked 
piteously  at  George,  who  stood  dutifully  near  her, 
as  the  entrance  of  some  new  party  again  deferred 
the  period  of  her  felicity.  And  where  was  Kate 
meanwhile?  Not  being  hostess,  nor  having  any 
duties  on  her  white  shoulders,  she  might  be  dancing 
all  the  breath  out  of  her  body  if  she  chose.  But 
such  is  the  contrariety  of  human  nature,  what  people 
can  do,  without  anyone  attempting  to  prevent  them, 
they  often  do  not  care  to  do.  Kate  was  not  dancing 
at  all;  she  was  sitting  alone  at  an  open  window, 
leaning  one  white  elbow  on  the  sill,  and  the  roses 
and  jasmines  were  straggling  in  to  greet  her;  telling 
her,  with  their  cool,  sweet  odours,  how  pleasant 
and  still  the  July  night  was  outside.  At  her  en- 
trance into  this  house  to-night  she  had  been  assailed 
by  a  variety  of  exclamations  and  ejaculations  from 
all  her  female  acquaintances. 

"You  here,   Kate!      Well,   wonders  will  never 
cease.     Why,  I  thought  you  had  turned  so  religious 
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that  you  thought  dancing  one  of  -the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Never  mind  what  they  say,  Kate,  I'm  very 
glad  to  see  you  back  among  us.  You  are  a  very 
wise  girl,  I  think." 

Kate  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain — they 
would  all  know  soon  enough.  As  she  moved  up  the 
room  on  Blount's  arm ,  not  being  deaf,  she  could  not 
be  unconscious  of  the  murmurs  that  buzzed  around  her. 

"What  a  lovely  girl!  Who  on  earth  is  she  ?  What 
a  figure!  I  say,  just  look  at  Kate  Chester!  How  bril- 
liant she  looks!  She  is  six  times  prettier  than  ever!" 

Hitherto  Blount  Chester  had  not  admired  Kate 
much  more  than  it  is  the  wont  of  brothers  to  ad- 
mire their  sisters;  now,  however,  he  did  feel  proud 
of  being  seen  with  her,  of  having  her  in  his  charge. 

"I  say,  Kitty,  I  flatter  myself  we  are  creating 
quite  a  sensation,"  he  said,  looking  down  on  her, 
and  his  jolly,  good-looking  young  face  dilated  into 
a  gratified  grin. 

Kate  laughed  too.  She  did  not  pretend  not  to 
have  heard  these  commendations  of  her. 

"I  think  we  are,"  she  answered;  and  though  she 
was  going  to  turn  Sister  of  Mercy  to-morrow  —  to 
wear  an  unbecoming  poke  bonnet  and  a  black  serge 
dress  for  evermore,  yet  her  heart  beat  and  swelled 
a  little  under  the  influence  of  that  pleasant  incense. 

Blount  was  besieged  with  requests  for  introduc- 
tions, but  Kate  was  obstinate  —  would  not  dance, 
did  not  dance;  only  intended  to  look  on.  Blount 
lost  his  temper  at  last,  told  her  she  was  a  fool  for 

17* 
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her  pains;  that  anyhow  he  would  not  be  bothered 
with  her  any  longer;  shook  off  her  hand  from  his 
sleeve,  and  left  her  sitting  by  herself,  to  amuse  her- 
self as  best  she  might.  There  were  many  women 
at  the  ball  that  night  with  far  more  regular  features 
than  Kate's,  with  noses  that  had  no  tendency  to  the 
forbidden  upward  curve,  that  went  down,  as  noses 
should  —  not  up,  as  hers  did-,  with  cheeks  twice 
as  rosy,  figures  twice  as  tall  and  imposing;  —  but 
for  all  that,  singular  to  relate,  there  was  hardly  a 
dissentient  voice  among  the  men,  when  someone 
suggested  that  the  little  thing  in  green,  with  the  lot 
of  bright  hair,  was  the  belle  of  the  night.  The 
women,  indeed,  tried  to  set  up  a  rival  beauty,  but 
they  had  her  all  to  themselves.  Many  an  eye-glass, 
and  many  an  eye  without  a  glass,  was  continually 
turning  to  the  corner  where  Kate  sat,  an  obstinate 
little  wallflower.  If  this  refusal  to  dance  had  been 
a  design  of  the  most  deep-laid  coquetry,  it  could  not 
have  tantalised  her  admirers  more. 

At  last  Maggie's  duties  were  ended,  and  she  had 
leisure  to  think  of  something  else  beside  bowing  and 
saying: 

"How  do  you  do?     So  glad  to  see  you!" 

After  looking  round  for  her  sister,  and  dicover- 
ing  the  posture  of  affairs,  she  turned  to  George  and 
said,  in  rather  a  vexed  tone: 

"Just  look  at  Kate!  What  a  goose  she  looks 
huddled  up  in  that  corner  over  there,  as  if  she  were 
performing  some  penance!  Just  go  over  to  her  and 
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tell  her  from  me  that  it's  all  nonsense  —  she  must 
dance;  she  is  making  herself  so  remarkable  sitting 
there,  with  everybody  staring  at  her:  people  will  be 
sure  to  put  it  down  to  conceit.  Go ,  there's  a  good 
fellow." 

"I  don't  expect  she'll  mind  me  much." 

"0,  yes,  she  must,  and —  stay,  take  somebody 
with  you  to  introduce  to  her,  that  she  may  have  no 
excuse." 

"Who  shall  I  take?" 

"Let  me  see  —  I'm  sure  there's  plenty  of  choice. 
O,  one  of  those  men  that  are  standing  over  there  — 
those  officers,  they  don't  know  a  soul.  I'm  sure  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  get  them  partners." 

"I  know  who  I'll  get  —  Tankerville.  I  did  not 
see  him  before;  he's  in  the  3d  Buffs:  such  a  good 
fellow,  and  a  capital  dancer." 

Off  he  went ,  and  attacked  the  unconscious  Tan- 
kerville. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  do  you  want  a  partner?  I 
can  get  you  one  if  you  do." 

"0,  I  don't  know;  I  don't  seem  to  care  much 
about  it,"  responded  Captain  Tankerville  languidly. 

Perhaps  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  3d  did  not 
dance. 

"Nonsense!  don't  be  lazy." 

"Well,  to  oblige  you,  then;  only  I'll  have  a 
look  at  her  first.  Mind,  I  won't  have  anything  to 
say  to  her  if  she  is  ugly,  or  if  she  squints." 

"She  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room,   and  it  is 
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very  doubtful  if  she'll  have  anything  to  say  to 
you." 

Kate  was  getting  rather  tired  of  talking  to  no- 
body, so  perhaps  she  was  glad  when  she  perceived 
George  skirting  the  dancers  to  come  to  her,  with  a 
large  young  man  with  a  blonde  moustache  and  no 
whiskers  following  in  his  wake.  George  stooped 
down  to  whisper  to  her: 

"Kate,  Maggie  has  sent  me  to  you  to  tell  you 
that  you  must  dance;  that  you  are  making  yourself 
so  remarkable,  sitting  here  with  everybody  staring 
at  you;  and  I  have  brought  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  dying  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

"But,  George,  I  have  refused  so  many,  I  could 
not  possibly  dance  now." 

She  lifted  up  her  little  piquant  face,  and  her 
great  pensive  eyes  to  his,  and  Captain  Tankerville 
peeped  at  her  over  George's  shoulder,  and  an  evil 
intention  he  had  been  nourishing  of  bestowing  a 
quadrille  upon  her  vanished  like  morning  dew. 

"Fiddle-de-dee!"  said  George.  "You  must  say 
you  made  a  mistake.  —  Here,  Tankerville.  —  Kate, 
will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  Captain  Tankerville 
to  you?  —  My  cousin,  Miss  Chester." 

Ten  minutes  after,  Kate,  the  non-dancing  recluse, 
was  flying  round  in  the  arms  of  a  large  young  man 
whom  she  had  never  beheld  before.  He  was  a 
capital  dancer,  as  George  had  said,  and,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  so  was  Kate.  Light  as  a  feather,  and 
as  springy  as  —  a  fit  comparison  fails  me  —  those 
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round,  soft  white  women  often  are.  Ten  minutes  of 
spinning  round,  swiftly  and  smoothly,  with  complete 
agreement  in  their  supple  movements;  then  they 
stop  to  take  breath.  Kate  pants  a  little,  and  fans 
herself.  Captain  Tankerville  pulls  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  wipes  his  forehead  and  says,  "Thank 
you;  that  is  a  treat."  It  is  exciting,  certainly,  Kate 
says  to  herself.  She  does  not  repent  of  her  de- 
termination, but  she  feels  the  seduction  of  the  hour. 
Formerly  she  had  been  passionately  fond  of  dancing; 
was  always  of  a  nature  singularly  susceptible  to 
outward  influences;  to  anything  that  spoke  to  the 
senses.  Her  love  for  dancing  seemed  to  have  come 
back;  her  blood  went  through  her  veins  with  a 
quicker  rush;  everything  around  had  a  temporary 
spell  for  her  —  the  hot  atmosphere,  scent-laden,  the 
blaze  of  the  hundred  wax-lights,  the  happy,  animated 
faces,  the  voluptuous  music  pealing  still  in  its  har- 
monious madness,  the  handsome  man  standing  beside 
her,  looking  down  with  undisguised  admiration  on 
her  downcast  face.  I  think  the  members  of  Kate's 
new  sisterhood  would  have  been  surprised  to  see 
their  proselyte  to-night  I  think  they  would  have 
stared,  if  their  meek  eyes  could  have  lit  on  this  girl, 
with  the  waves  and  seas  of  tulle,  pale  sea  green  and 
virgin  white,  floating  crisply  round  her,  with  that 
one  big  heavy  garden  lily,  shining  star-like  among 
the  twisted  wealth  of  such  hair  as  seemed  borrowed 
from  one  of  Guido's  Magdalenes;  this  girl,  with 
polished  shoulders  gleaming  bare,  and  flashing  eyes. 
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There  was  no  use  denying  it,  Kate  was  enjoying 
herself,  and  looked  as  if  she  was.  Meanwhile  Maggie 
and  her  lover  were  standing  together,  resting  like- 
wise, in  a  pause  of  the  surging,  whirling  waltz. 
Maggie  looks  up  in  his  face,  with  her  head  rose- 
crowned,  like  some  guest  at  a  Roman  banquet,  and 
says  with  a  sigh: 

"Ah,  George,  this  is  the  last  day  that  you  and 
I  will  ever  be  able  to  dance  together." 

"Why  so?" 

"0,  married  people  cannot  go  valsing  about 
together;  it  is  so  undignified;  nobody  ever  does  it." 

"We  will  set  the  fashion  then,  Maggie,  and 
show  them  what  a  good  plan  it  is." 

"Ah,  it  won't  be  the  same." 

"I  don't  see  why  it  should  not." 

"George,  I'm  glad  that  cluster  of  men  at  the  door 
is  dispersed  at  last;  they  did  look  so  disconsolate." 

"Yes,  they  have  all  got  partners  somehow;  Kate 
and  Tankerville  seem  getting  on  like  a  house  on 
fire,  don't  they?" 

"Yes,  is  it  not  amusing?" 

In  another  part  of  the  room,  one  of  Blount's 
partners,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  seventeen- 
year-olds,  is  saying  to  him: 

"You  must  take  me  back  to  mamma,  please, 
now;  she  does  not  like  me  to  stay  away  long." 

"Nonsense,"  says  Blount,  protectingly;  "I  could 
not  think  of  such  a  thing;  it's  so  much  jollier  walk- 
ing about  like  everybody  else." 
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"Ah,  but  mamma  will  not  be  pleased,  she  is  so 
particular." 

"She's  not  looking  this  way  at  all;  she  is  talking 
to  that  old  woman  on  the  other  side;  she'll  forget 
all  about  you  if  you  don't  remind  her.  Come  and 
have  an  ice." 

"0,  very  well,  but  you  must  not  be  long,  please, 
because  I'm  engaged  for  the  next  dance." 

And  then  she  shows  him  her  card,  and  he  writes 
his  own  name  repeatedly  down  the  length  of  it,  and 
they  flutter  off  together,  two  remarkably  happy 
young  butterflies.  So  the  night  wears  on;  and  the 
flowers  and  garlands  on  the  walls  swing  and  vibrate 
with  the  motion  of  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune;  and 
the  music  sounds  on,  now  clashing  and  blaring  out, 
now  sighing  and  whispering;  and  pretty  faces  get 
flushed,  and  little  feet  fly  faster  than  ever,  and 
dresses  get  torn  and  dishevelled.  Maggie  has  retired 
into  a  corner  with  George,  and  sits  demure,  and 
thinks  of  the  morrow.  Blount  is  dragging  along  a 
portly  fat  woman,  piloting  her  with  infinite  skill 
among  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  crowded 
room;  and  Kate,  a  white-armed  siren,  is  swimming 
lightly  and  buoyantly  round  in  the  embrace  of  a 
heavy  dragoon.  Then  supper  comes,  and  champagne 
flows  like  water,  and  laughter  bubbles  up  from 
jocund  hearts, 

"And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell." 

As  Kate  mounts  the  stairs  from  the  supper-room 
to  the  dancing-hall  a  sound  comes  to  her  ears,  very 
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incongruous  with  the  sounds  she  has  been  hearing 

—  the  luxurious  music,  and  the  soft  words  that 

"  Seemed  a  part  of  the  music," 

—  the  sound  of  a  solemn  bell  tolling  mournfully. 
"What's  that?"   she  says  breathlessly,   and  she 

looks  up,  trembling  with  affright,  in  her  companion's 
face.  "What's  that  bell  tolling  for?  is  there  any- 
body dead?" 

He  laughs. 

"It's  not  tolling,"  he  said;  "it's  only  the  old 
church  clock  striking  midnight:  you  know  it  is  close 
at  the  back  of  this  house,  so  we  hear  it  so  plain." 

She  smiles  palely. 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  to  me  to-night,"  she 
says;  "I'm  so  absurdly  nervous.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  scream  with  fright  at  my  own  shadow.  1 
wonder  what's  going  to  happen." 

"Nothing,"  he  answers,  "except  that  you  are 
going  to  give  me  the  next  dance,  I  hope;  a  good 
galop  will  soon  shake  the  terrors  out  of  you." 

Kate  is  reassured  a  little,  but  the  impression 
made  upon  her  by  that  grave  heavy  sound  booming 
out  upon  the  summer  night  cannot  be  quite  shaken 
off.  Reason  tells  her  that  it  was  but  a  clock  striking, 
but  still  it  seems  to  her  to  have  been  sent  as  a 
warning;  —  but  warning  of  what?  Again  she 
dances;  sliding  down  the  long  room  in  the  bound- 
ing galop  they  go;  and  men  straggle  up  from 
supper,  and  commend  again  the  sinuous  form  and 
the  brilliant  face.  Suddenly  something  drops  from 
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Kate's  arm  with  a  ring  on  the  floor;  her  partner 
stoops  to  pick  it  up,  and  gives  it  back  into  her 
hands.  It  is  a  gold  bracelet  with  dark  blue  enamel, 
and  "Grott  schfltze  dich"  (God  protect  thee)  in  gold 
letters  upon  it.  The  enamel  is  cracked  across,  the 
letters  split  and  riven.  Kate  turns  pale  again. 

"What  a  bad  omen!"  she  says  hastily.  "I  have 
dropped  that  bracelet  often  and  often,  and  it  never 
broke  before;  0,  I'm  certain  something  is  going  to 
happen." 

"You  don't  believe  in  omens,  surely?"  asks  her 
partner  incredulously. 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do;  and  besides  I  feel  such  an 
extraordinary  oppression,  such  a  dull  weight  on  my 
soul  to-night,  that  I  am  certain,  perfectly  certain, 
that,  something  dreadful  is  hanging  over  me.  I'm 
afraid  you'll  think  me  a  great  fool,"  she  added,  try- 
ing to  laugh. 

"No,  indeed,  I  don't,  but  I  think  you're  very 
needlessly  alarmed." 

Kate  would  not  dance  a  step  more;  all  the  springy 
lightness  was  gone  out  of  her  feet.  Those  two 
trifling  circumstances  had  completely  broken  the  spell 
—  destroyed  the  brief  enchantment  of  the  hour.  She 
longed  for  the  ball  to  be  over  —  longed  to  get  that 
haunting  music  out  of  her  ears,  those  blazing  lights 
out  of  her  eyes  —  longed  to  be  home  again,  and 
able  to  close  her  lids  in  the  dark,  and  shut  out  the 
images  of  fear  that  came  crowding  before  them.  Try 
as  she  would,  she  could  not  get  free  from  the  en- 
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tanglement  of  those  groundless  fears,  those  childish 
shudderings.  Ever  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  crowded 
room  there  seemed  to  be  a  blackness  rising  up  round 
her.  I  called  the  room  crowded,  but  the  truth  was 
that  at  this  time  of  the  evening  it  was  still  rather 
empty,  rather  thin;  champagne  and  cold  chicken 
held  their  own  completely  against  music  and  danc- 
ing. People  were  slowly  dribbling  back,  by  twos 
and  threes,  indeed,  but  the  majority  were  feasting 
still.  Kate  looked  round  with  searching  gaze.  Neither 
Maggie  nor  George  nor  Blount  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
Then  her  eyes  fell  on  Mr.  Piggott  reposing  on  a 
bench  in  a  corner,  after  a  light  repast  of  calfs-foot 
jelly  and  sherry-and- water.  This  had  been  a  very 
happy  evening  for  him,  for  he  had  had  the  good 
luck  to  make  acquaintance  with  an  old  lady,  whose 
symptoms,  as  regarded  shooting  pains,  derangement 
of  the  system,  &c.,  strongly  resembled  his  own.  He 
was  now  sitting  beside  her,  amicably  comparing  notes 
with  her  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual  disorders. 
Kate  made  her  way  across  to  him.  "Mr.  Piggott," 
she  said,  "will  you  tell  Margaret,  when  you  see 
her,  that  if  she  wants  me,  I  am  to  be  found  in  the 
conservatory?  I  really  am  so  hot  and  tired  that  I 
cannot  dance  any  more." 

"Very  well,  my  dear  love.  I'll  tell  her,  if  you 
wish,"  replied  he  blandly;  "but,  my  little  maid, 
don't  you  think  that  it  is  a  little  bit  imprudent  of 
you  to  be  going  straight  out  of  this  heated  room  into 
the  cold  air?"  (it  was  a  sultry  July  night)  —  "and 
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besides,  I  ain  sure  I  have  heard  many  doctors  say 
that  the  smell  of  flowers  at  night  is  very  injurious. 
Do  try  and  be  a  little  careful  of  yourself,  my  love, 
I  beg." 

"0,  I'm  not  afraid;  they'll  do  me  no  harm," 
Kate  said.  She  moved  away  to  the  door,  and  then 
sauntered  slowly  down  the  long  conservatory  to  a 
seat  there  was  at  the  end,  half  hidden  in  green 
orange-boughs.  There  she  sank  down  and  rested, 
perdue.  Down  the  long  vista  of  waving  leaves,  and 
glowing  flowers,  and  Chinese  lanterns,  she  saw  the 
brilliant  ball-room  at  the  end,  and  figures  passing 
to  and  fro.  Hither  the  music  came  with  a  subdued 
mellowness  of  sound.  Here  it  was  quiet  and  fragrant 
and  very  cool.  "How  I  wish  the  night  was  over!" 
she  kept  saying  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 
"How  I  wish  it  was  morning!  I  should  feel  safer 
then;  one  never  feels  such  vague  terrors  of  a  morn- 
ing. Why  was  it  that  I  felt  such  a  sudden  conster- 
nation come  over  me  when  I  heard  that  simple  com- 
mon sound?  It  is  perfectly  inexplicable." 

Then  her  dream  flashed  back,  vivid  as  reality, 
upon  her.  Dreams  do  that  often  in  the  evening; 
even  if  forgotten  and  blotted  out  of  memory  during 
the  daylight  hours,  at  evening- tide  back  they  come 
again,  fresh  as  when  first  written  on  the  waxen 
tablets  of  the  brain.  Where  they  go  or  whence  they 
return,  we  know  not,  but  so  it  is.  That  dream  did 
not  come  for  nothing,  Kate  felt  very  sure;  it  meant 
something.  It  was  a  shadow  cast  before  by  some 
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substance  not  yet  come  up,  coming  up,  though, 
surely,  silently,  against  her.  Dreams  went  by  op- 
posites;  if  you  dreamt  of  a  marriage  there  would  en- 
sue a  death.  But  who  was  going  to  die?  Was  it 
herself?  The  bravest  of  us  shriek  and  quail  when 
we  picture  ourselves  in  the  embrace  of  the  great 
king.  We  cannot  look  the  sun  in  the  face,  he  is 
too  bright;  we  cannot  look  death  in  the  face,  he  is 
too  dark.  Gloomy  thoughts  these  for  a  marriage 
feast! 

Suddenly  the  solitude  she  had  sought  with  such 
eagerness  became  oppressive,  irksome  to  her-,  as  no 
one  attempted  to  disturb  it,  it  lost  its  value.  It 
struck  her,  too,  with  surprise  that  the  music  had  en- 
tirely ceased:  there  was  a  much  longer  interval  than 
that  usually  allowed  between  the  last  valse  and  the 
cotillon  that  was  to  follow  it.  Curiosity  prompted 
her  to  rise  and  reenter  the  dancing-room.  It  was 
almost  deserted;  here  and  there  half-a-dozen  people 
were  grouped,  near  the  door  principally;  but  the 
musicians  were  gone;  the  dancers'  feet  were  still. 
Two  men  she  knew  were  standing,  talking  together 
quickly,  earnestly,  and  their  faces  looked  pale  in 
the  gas-light;  but  gas-light  does  impart  a  ghastly 
look  to  even  the  rosiest. 

"Is  everybody  gone?"  she  said  with  her  charm- 
ing smile.  "What  a  hurry  you  are  all  in  to  leave 
us!  Is  it  Cinderella  over  again  on  a  large  scale? 
When  the  clock  struck  twelve  did  everybody  turn 
into  kitchenmaids,  and  their  coaches  into  pumpkins?" 
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"Is  it  possible  you  have  not  heard?"  exclaimed 
the  younger  of  the  two  men.  "Good  heavens!  where 
can  you  have  been?" 

"Heard  what?"  she  said,  her  smile  fading  into 
a  surprised  gravity. 

"Well,  you  see,"  began  the  other  man,  to  whom 
nature  had  originally  given  a  long  face,  and  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  lengthen  it  artificially  on 
the  present  occasion,  —  "well,  you  see,  there  has 
been  an  accident,  a  very  serious  accident;  a  man 
driving  down  from  town  to  the  ball  here,  thrown 
out  of  his  dog-cart  at  the  very  door  —  actually  at 
the  very  door,"  he  repeated  emphatically;  as  if  the 
fact  of  its  having  occurred  at  the  door  instead  of  the 
window  formed  the  gist  of  the  catastrophe. 

"How  terrible!"  exclaimed  Kate  in  a  shocked 
voice.  "Poor  man!  how  did  it  happen?"  and  the 
divinest  light  of  pity  streamed  into  her  eyes. 

"Coming  round  that  sharp  corner,  don't  you 
know,  by  the  stables,  the  horse  shied  at  something 

—  a  heap  of  stones,  or  a  wheel-barrow,  or  something 

—  everybody  was  talking  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
did  not  exactly  make  out  what  —  threw  the  groom 
out  one  side,  and  Stamer  the  other,  and  the  wheels 
went  over  him." 

The  inquiring  pitying  look  changed  into  a  frozen, 
stony  stare  of  horror  and  fear. 

"  WTio?"  she  said,  clutching  the  narrator's  arm. 

"Stamer  —  Colonel  Stamer;  he  is  in  the  Guards. 
You  don't  know  him,  do  you?" 
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"Is  he  dead?"  she  said  in  a  hissing  whisper,  and 
her  hreath  came  quick  and  short,  like  one  that  has 
run  a  weary  way  with  a  deadly  foe  behind  him,  and 
her  face  looked  pinched  and  drawn. 

"No-o-o,  not  yet;  but  I'm  afraid  it  must  come  to 
that:  crushed  internally  I  think;  may  last  till  morn- 
ing. Dear  me,  Miss  Chester,  you  are  not  going  to 
faint,  are  you?  Let  me  get  you  a  glass  of  water. 
It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me  telling  you  so  sud- 
denly!" he  ejaculates  with  flurried  compunction. 

Twice  she  tried  to  speak;  twice  the  disobedient 
voice  refused  to  pass  the  portals  of  the  parched 
white  lips;  at  last  with  a  tremendous  effort  of  the 
will,  she  succeeded  in  articulating  hoarsely  the  one 
word  "Where?" 

"Where  is  he,  yflu  mean?"  said  the  younger 
man  catching  her  meaning:  "as  I  came  upstairs  they 
were  just  carrying  him  in,  and  laying  him  on  a 
sofa.  0,  let  me  get  you  a  chair;  you  look  terribly 
ill,  and  I'll  go  and  see  how  he  is." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  dizzily. 

"No,  no!"  she  said  in  a  harsh  whisper,  "I  don't 
want  you;  I'm  going  myself." 

They  watched  her  with  a  dumb  astonishment,  as 
she  passed  with  a  step  that  did  not  falter  out  of  the 
room,  and  down  the  stairs. 

"I  had  not  a  notion  she  knew  him,"  says  one  to 
the  other  with  a  dismayed  intimation,  "poor  little 
girl,  she  looks  as  like  death  as  he  does;  one  of  his 
many  victims,  I  suppose?" 
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"De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum!"  says  the  other 
gravely,  "and  if  poor  Stamer  does  not  come  under 
that  head  yet,  he  is  not  far  off  it,  unless  I'm  very 
much  mistaken." 

The  hall  and  the  vestibule  of  the  hotel  are  full 
of  people,  and  there  is  a  dull  confused  noise  of 
voices  and  footsteps:  girls  in  opera-cloaks  with  pale 
scared  faces ,  hurrying  to  their  carriages  —  hurrying 
away  from  the  place  where  they  came  to  meet  Love 
and  Pleasure,  and  where  instead  the  officious  "spectre 
with  the  bony  head"  has  thrust  his  grisly  presence 
upon  them.  A  crowd  of  men,  gentlemen,  waiters, 
boots,  and  servants  are  pressing  round  a  man  in  a 
groom's  livery,  who,  with  torn  coat  and  battered 
hat,  is  telling  over  and  over  again,  to  an  ever-fresh 
audience,  the  tale  of  his  own  escape  and  his  master's 
destruction.  Chambermaids  in  smart  caps  and  white 
aprons  are  huddling  together,  sobbing  vociferously 
(the  tears  of  the  uneducated  are  proverbially  near 
their  eyes);  emulously  vying  with  each  other  in  the 
race  to  hysterics.  The  fact  of  a  man  having  been 
killed  at  his  door  has  imparted  a  prestige  to  his 
establishment,  of  which  the  landlord  is,  with  modest 
pride,  aware.  Strange,  is  not  it,  that  the  rabid  love 
for  horrors  should  be  an  instinct,  so  deeply  planted 
in  the  vulgar  mind,  that  it  requires  the  education  of 
a  lifetime  to  outroot  our  love  for  "raw-head  and 
bloody-bones"?  A  murder,  of  course,  is  the  source 
whence  the  keenest  enjoyment  is  to  be  derived  — 
a  wife-murder  with  a  good  deal  of  poker,  and  of 

Not  wisely,  but  too  well.  II.  18 
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hair  torn  out;  but  still  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
pleasant  excitement  to  be  extracted  from  a  good  ac- 
cident, always  presupposing  plenty  of  mangling  and 
broken  bones. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Kate  comes  upon 
George.  An  habitually  jovial  laughing  face  looks 
so  exceedingly  odd  when  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  assume  a  sad  and  solemn  air:  George  did  not  look 
like  George. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Kate?  This  is  no  place 
for  you;  go  back,  dear,"  he  says  authoritatively,  but 
very  kindly. 

"Don't  stop  me,"  she  replies  in  hard  metallic 
tones,  from  which  all  emotion  is  entirely  absent,  "let 
me  pass,  please." 

"No,  indeed,  you  must  not,"  he  says,  seizing  her 
hand  with  eager  compassionate  remonstrance;  "you 
cannot  do  him  any  good;  poor  fellow,  it  is  all  up 
with  him." 

She  makes  no  answer;  she  only  endeavours  un- 
successfully to  slip  past  him.  Maggie  standing  by, 
shawled  and  cloaked  for  departure,  her  face  looking 
out  pallid  from  a  little  cherry-coloured  hood,  inter- 
poses: 

"You  must  not,  indeed,  Kate;  just  think  what 
you  are  doing.  George,  she  does  not  mind  a  word 
I  say;  do  stop  her.  What  will  people  say?  it  will  be 
all  over  the  town,  to-morrow." 

To-morrow!  What  was  to-morrow  to  her?  What 
are  all  the  endless  to-morrows  that  the  world  will 
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open  its  tired  eyes  on?  What  does  she  care  if  every 
vulgar  soul  in  Queenstown  follow  her  with  hootings 
and  hissings,  and  shameful  names  to-morrow?  She 
wrenches  her  hand  out  of  George's  grasp ;  she  would 
leave  it  there  torn  off,  if  that  were  the  only  way  of 
freeing  herself.  A  door  ajar  —  one  or  two  people 
hovering  about  it  with  attentive  eyes  and  ears,  a 
sort  of  audible  silence  within  —  tell  her  whither  to 
direct  her  steps.  She  neither  knocks  nor  hesitates. 
Whose  leave  should  she  ask?  Who  has  so  good  a 
right  to  be  near  him  as  she?  She  finds  herself  in  a 
large,  bright  sitting-room;  Utrecht  velvet,  walnut- 
wood,  a  great  chandelier;  —  it  looks  a  room  to  live 
in,  not  one  to  die  in.  They  carried  him  in  here, 
because  it  was  the  nearest  place  —  because  he  was 
a  dead- weight  on  their  hands  and  in  bitter,  bitter 
pain. 

Well,  he  had  always  said  long  ago  that  he  hoped 
he  should  not  waste  away  tediously  by  inches  on  a 
sick  bed;  and  his  wish  will  be  gratified.  A  man  in 
a  black  coat,  who  might  be  a  doctor,  might  be  an 
undertaker  (and  are  they  not  brothers-in-arms  ?),  and 
two  or  three  women,  are  standing  round,  whispering 
loudly,  disturbingly  about  him.  He  is  still  "he;" 
not  yet  "*£."  They  have  partly  undressed  him,  and  laid 
him  on  the  sofa,  and  there  he  lies,  his  dying  head 
—  the  short  rings  of  silky  hair  damp  with  the 
death-dews  —  thrown  back,  his  broad  shoulders  in- 
denting the  cushion,  and  his  strong  right  hand  hang- 
ing nerveless  towards  the  floor.  There  he  lies,  like 

18* 
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a  fallen  Colossus,  weak  as  a  two-years'  child,  — 
Samson  robbed  of  his  strength-,  only  the  Delilah 
who  has  shorn  this  Samson's  locks  of  might  is  Death. 
There  he  lies,  open-eyed,  full-conscious  as  in  the 
heyday  of  his  youth  and  strength,  while  a  voice 
keeps  dinning  into  his  ears,  "Thou  must  die,  thou 
must  die!"  and  his  soul  answers  unflinching,  "I 
know  it;  hold  ye  your  peace!" 

Kate  pushes  aside  the  attendants  unceremoniously, 
rudely.  In  moments  of  profound  mastering  emotion 
we  shake  ourselves  free  from  the  artificial  restraints 
of  society  and  education,  as  some  strong  runner,  ere 
setting  forth  on  a  long  hard  race,  casts  away  the 
heavy  garments  that  would  hinder  his  flight,  and 
returns  to  the  instinct  and  impulses  of  Nature.  They 
look  at  her  open-mouthed,  in  inquisitive  astonish- 
ment; but  something  in  her  face  prevents  them  from 
asking  what  brings  her  here,  what  business  calls  her 
to  this  dying  stranger's  side. 

"One  of  the  Miss  Chesters,"  says  the  landlady,  in 
a  loud  explanatory  aside  to  the  doctor,  "the  younger 
one.  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  cannot  imagine  what  brings  her 
here  —  no  relative,  —  nor  how  her  sister  can  let  her; 
if  she  were  my  daughter  — " 

Dare  turns  his  head  restlessly  on  the  pillow. 

"What  are  you  all  whispering  about?"  says  the 
deep  voice,  with  irritation.  "Tor  God's  sake  speak 
out  loud,  if  you  must  speak  at  all."  He  raises  him- 
self a  little  to  have  a  better  view  of  his  surroundings, 
and  his  eyes  fall  upon  Kate.  He  does  not  seem  at 
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all  surprised  at  seeing  her.  He  might  have  been 
expecting  her,  from  the  little  astonishment  he  ex- 
presses. To  the  dying  nothing  is  a  surprise.  The 
one  immeasurable,  unimaginable,  supreme  surprise 
on  whose  closest  marge  they  stand  takes  away  and 
utterly  annihilates  the  force  of  all  lesser  ones.  I 
think  that,  were  the  very  dead  to  come  back  and 
hold  speech  with  the  dying  it  would  seem  to  them 
no  strange  thing. 

In  his  eyes  was  no  astonishment,  only  a  great, 
quiet,  satisfied  joy,  triumphant  over  pain.  In  that 
look  passion  was  dead,  and  love  reigned  immortal 
among  the  ruins  of  mortality.  He  said,  "Send  them 
away,  Kate." 

She  turned  with  composure  to  the  doctor,  "You 
hear  what  he  says;  will  you  go,  please?  We  should 
like  to  be  left  alone." 

So  they  went.  Then  he  held  out  his  arms,  — 
the  arms  that  two  hours  ago  were  an  athlete's,  that 
now  were  feeble  as  any  sucking  child's,  —  and  she 
fled  to  them.  Anyone  listening  at  that  door  might 
have  thought  Death  come  already,  so  utter  was  the 
silence  of  that  supreme  embrace.  At  length  Stamer 
spoke. 

"At  last!"  he  said,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and 
a  faint  tender  smile.  "Kate,  you  are  not  afraid  of 
me  now,  are  you?  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  you 
harm  any  more;  the  lion  has  had  his  teeth  and  claws 
drawn." 

At  James  Stanley's  deathbed  Kate  had  wept  and 
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wailed;  the  lesser  grief  unlocked  the  floodgates  of 
her  tears,  the  greater  sealed  them  in  their  hidden 
founts.  She  rocked  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

"Is  this  the  end?  is  this  the  end?"  she  said,  in 
her  great  despair. 

"The  very  end,"  Dare  answered,  speaking  slowly. 
It  was  rather  a  labour  to  him  to  talk;  one  is  not 
fluent  when  one  is  dying.  "O,  child,  child,  to-night 
I'm  going  somewhere,  or  — "  (with  a  pause)  "who 
knows?  —  nowhere/11 

A  spasm  of  agony  crossed  her  face. 

"Don't  talk  that  way,"  she  said,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair;  "it  kills  me  to  hear  you.  0,  my  poor 
dear  fellow,  you  are  going  somewhere  indeed!  O,  I 
wonder  is  it  anywhere  good?" 

"It's  not  much  worth  while  wondering,"  he  an- 
swers calmly;  "before  morning  I  shall  know" 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  laid  her 
soft  burning  cheek  on  the  cushion  beside  him. 

"My  darling,"  she  whispered,  "let  me  say  one 
little  prayer  for  you!  let  me,  0  let  me!  0,  love,  love, 
you  are  going  to  God!  Won't  you  ask  Him  to  have 
pity  on  you?" 

Dare  shook  his  head. 

"Little  woman,"  he  said,  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, and  stroking  her  face  very  tenderly  with  his 
hand,  "it's  no  good;  it's  —  too  late  —  too  late!" 

"It's  never  too  late,"  she  said  with  passionate 
earnestness;  "0,  don't  think  that!  God's  goodness 
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is  infinite;  greater  and  fuller  than  we  can  imagine 
or  conceive.  The  gate  of  mercy  stands  always  open! 
O  Dare,  Dare,  at  this  last  moment  try  to  enter 
there;  no  one  ever  yet  found  it  shut." 

Her  voice  broke  down ,  choked  with  over- 
whelming emotion;  her  whole  soul  went  out  in  that 
passionate  pleading.  But  she  spake  to  inattentive 
ears. 

"Child!"  he  said,  after  a  while,  and  his  voice 
was  hollow  and  weak,  "give  me  your  hand;  sit 
where  I  can  see  you!" 

So  they  sat,  the  dying  and  the  living,  hand-in- 
hand,  through  the  short  hot  summer  night.  Few 
words  exchanged  they:  he  could  not  think  of  much 
beside  his  grievous  pain;  it  was  only  with  a  mighty 
wrench  that  the  reluctant  soul  tore  itself  away  from 
the  strong  young  form  that  cased  it.  The  stars 
sink  softly  into  their  Western  graves:  a  rosy  smile 
begins  to  play  about  the  cold  lips  of  the  East;  then 
the  sun  comes  up  laughing  above  the  garden  wall 
and  the  climbing  roses,  and  shoots  a  whole  sheaf  of 
his  arrows  into  the  dim  shadowy  room. 

The  bright  shafts  strike  up  along  the  ceiling, 
and  play  in  little  flames  about  the  pendants  of  the 
chandelier,  and  paint  with  their  own  delicate  crimson 
the  clammy  brow,  the  drawn  sharpened  features, 
and  the  damp  sunken  eyes  of  the  dying  man;  paint, 
as  if  in  mockery,  the  lips  and  cheeks  that  the  quick 
human  blood  will  redden  never  more.  Then  she 
knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  He  had  been  lying 
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passive  in  a  sort  of  heavy  slumber,  that  yet  was  not 
slumber,  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  between  sleep 
and  death;  and  when  the  light  smote  sharply  on  his 
heavy  eyelids,  they  raised  themselves  once  more, 
and  one  languid  hand  lifted  itself  very  feebly  to- 
wards his  breast,  as  though  seeking  something. 

"Love,  what  is  it?"  she  said,  stooping  over 
him,  and  trying  to  interpret  with  the  agonised  keen- 
ness that  only  the  watcher  beside  a  deathbed  knows 
the  last  doubtful  difficult  signs  of  consciousness,  the 
last  waving  of  hands,  and  syllabling  of  adieux  of 
him  who  is  already  half  way  over  the  black  ferry  of 
Death.  She  laid  her  face  close  to  his  lips,  and 
heard  him  whisper  between  struggling  gasps  for  the 
slow-coming  breath,  "Pen  Dyllas,  —  long  ago!" 
Then  she  knew  that  what  he  sought  was  the  withered 
poppy  she  had  given  him  in  the  Pen  Dyllas  corn- 
field years  ago,  when  their  love  was  young.  He 
saw  that  she  understood  him  —  "Buried  with  me!" 
he  said  in  a  husky  whisper;  and,  babbling  the 
words  over  and  over  again  purposelessly,  as  the 
dying  do  babble  words  from  which  the  meaning  has 
fled,  he  fell  into  a  stupor,  and  so  passed. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

AND  so  Dare  Stamer,  like  the  Israelitish  king 
of  old,  departed  without  being  desired,  save  by  one 
infatuated  woman  whose  life  his  love  had  laid  waste. 
And  indifferent  hired  women  came  and  made  his  sad 
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toilet  for  the  grave,  and  then  closed  the  shutters  — 
as  if  the  light  could  hurt  his  quiet  eyes  now  —  and 
left  him.  And  guests  came  and  went  about  the 
house  on  errands  of  business  or  curiosity,  and  talked 
and  drank,  and  heard  with  careless  interest  of  how 
he  had  died,  and  how  much  he  had  suffered,  while 
he  lay  there  in  the  dark  alone.  And  when  five 
days  were  come  and  gone  there  rose  a  stir  in  the 
house,  and  the  neighbours  put  their  heads  out  of 
window,  and  gaped  and  stared  at  the  black  array 
of  mourning  coaches,  at  the  crape-scarfed  mourners, 
at  the  long  dark  hearse,  with  its  nidding-nodding 
plumes  that  seemed  endowed  with  a  sort  of  ghastly 
life,  and  at  all  the  silly  paraphernalia  with  which 
we  try  to  clothe  in  childish  terrors  not  his  own  our 
already  sufficiently  terrible  victor.  So  they  took 
Dare  Stamer  away,  and  carried  him  down  to  far-off 
Pen  Dyllas,  and  laid  him  with  his  fathers  in  the 
Stamer  vault  in  the  cemetery  by  the  sea.  There 
the  waves  come  twice  a  day  and  sing  his  requiem; 
there  the  flowers  blossom  out  freely  under  the  rain 
and  the  shine;  and  the  night  winds  come  and  go  at 
will  above  his  dreamless  head. 

About  a  month  after  Dare's  death  there  was  a 
wedding  in  Queenstown  —  a  very  quiet  wedding, 
sans  cake,  sans  cards,  sans  breakfast,  sans  speechify- 
ing, sans  everything  almost,  save  the  unavoidable 
parson  and  the  indissoluble  vows.  And  after  the 
wedding  and  a  short  honeymoon,  the  wedded  pair 
established  themselves  in  a  charming  little  cottage 
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in  the  country,  all  roses  and  myrtles  and  earwigs, 
and  the  bride's  sister  went  with  them.  They  had 
said  to  her  very  kindly,  "Come  with  us;"  and  her 
heart  being  sore  and  thirsting  for  the  balm  of  the 
love  of  any  human  thing,  she  had  gone  with  them. 
She  had  put  on  no  mourning  for  him;  they  would 
not  let  her;  and,  indeed,  what  right  had  she?  To 
have  worn  black  would  but  have  been  an  insult  to 
his  memory;  would  but  have  brought  back  the 
remembrance  of  his  evil  deeds.  So  she  went  about 
in  her  coloured  clothes,  and  fought  day  and  night 
with  the  grief  that  was  a  sin. 

George  Chester  has  sold  out;  he  has  turned  his 
sword  into  a  ploughshare,  has  invested  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw-hat,  has  abandoned  the  struggle  with 
his  increasing  embonpoint,  leans  over  his  pigsty- wall 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  walks  about  with  a 
spud.  I  think  that  prosperity  is  mostly  intolerant 
of  adversity;  it's  very,  very  difficult  figuratively  to 
get  inside  another  person:  regulate  your  pulse-beats 
by  theirs ;  quicken  or  slacken  the  pulsation  of  your 
heart  in  harmony  with  theirs.  Human  power  of 
sympathy  is  limited.  I  confess  myself  totally  unable 
to  estimate  the  sensations  of  the  man  who  fancied 
himself  a  tea-pot;  it  is  a  very  admirable  divinely 
compassionate  maxim  that  bids  us  rejoice  with  them 
that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep;  but, 
0,  it  is  often  most  difficult  of  execution.  When 
one  feels  that  tears  are  miles  away  from  one's 
jubilant  eyes  —  jubilant  over  some  pleasant  green 
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meadow  in  one's  own  life;  when  the  corners  of  one's 
mouth  insist  upon  turning  jocundly  up,  instead  of 
lachrymosely  down,  the  sight  of  reddened  eyelids, 
puckered  brow,  and  swollen  nose,  excite  in  one 
rather  a  sense  of  infuriation  and  aggrievedness 
against  the  owner  of  those  pleasant  pieces  of  pro- 
perty, than  of  pity  or  sympathy  with  them.  One 
does  not  like  such  ugly  pieces  of  furniture,  does 
one,  amongst  one's  ormolu  writing-cases  and  buhl 
clocks  and  rosewood  tables ;  at  all  events  Maggie 
Chester  did  not.  Her  very  sisterly  love  and  pride 
put  weapons  in  her  hand  against  Kate.  "Is  that 
Mrs.  Chester's  pretty  sister?"  she  had  heard  some- 
body saying  to  somebody  else,  one  hot  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  somebody  and  everybody  and  nobody 
came  drifting  together  out  of  church,  feeling  very 
cross  at  having  had  five  minutes  more  brimstone 
and  sulphur  than  usual  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Low  Church  curate.  Yes,  that  strange  woman  might 
well  ask.  Kate  will  never  be  Mrs.  Chester's  pretty 
sister  any  more  at  all.  She  laid  down  her  beauty 
with  the  green-and-white  filmy  garments  in  which 
she  had  knelt  in  dishevelled  despair  by  dying  Dare, 
and  prayed  in  an  agony  for  his  reckless,  prayerless 
parting  soul.  If  Kate  had  been  a  widow,  an  in- 
teresting young  widow,  with  crape  up  to  her  chin, 
clear  lawn  sleeves,  and  a  Marie-Stuart  cap  coming 
down  in  a  peak  on  her  forehead,  and  sweeping 
away  in  crisp  freshness  behind  her  little  round  ears, 
—  a  widow  accomplishing  the  days  of  mourning 
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lugubriously  yet  becomingly  for  a  lawful  husband 
who  had  been  fitly  and  properly  ushered  into  the 
next  world  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  it  would 
have  been  all  very  well;  but  to  go  about  in  pink 
muslin,  sunken-cheeked,  hollow-eyed,  for  a  remark- 
ably wicked  and  (odder  still)  a  remarkably  ugly 
married  man  was  more  than  could  enter  into  Mrs. 
Chester's  philosophy. 

"What  she  ever  could  see  in  him!"  she  says  one 
morning,  in  impatient  ejaculation  to  her  husband,  as 
she  goes  about  the  garden  in  gardening-gloves  and 
a  pair  of  big  scissors,  snipping  off  defunct  scarlet 
geraniums.  "There  certainly  was  plenty  of  him. 
Well,  poor  man,  I  suppose  one  ought  not  to  speak 
evil  of  him  now  he  is  gone  —  though,  indeed,  if 
one  talks  about  him  at  all  I  don't  see  what  else  one 
can  speak  —  and  0,  George,  what  an  ugly  shape 
his  nose  was!" 

"Well,  poor  fellow,  he  did  not  make  it  himself," 
says  George  with  magnanimity,  passing  his  finger  at 
the  same  time  complacently  down  the  ridge  of  his 
own  straight  blunt  feature.  "He  was  the  best  shot 
I  ever  saw  at  a  rabbit,"  he  adds  pensively,  o§  the 
principle  of  (however  irrelevantly  to  the  subject  in 
hand)  giving  the  devil  his  due. 

"How  Kate,"  continues  Margaret,  viciously  pinch- 
ing off  a  dead  Trentham  rose,  "with  her  ideas  of 
religion  and  goodness,  can  reconcile  it  to  her  con- 
science to  go  about  wearing  the  willow  for  another 
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person's  property  I  can't  imagine;  and  such  an  un- 
becoming vegetable  as  the  willow  is  to  wear  too!" 

That  same  afternoon  the  two  women  were  sitting 
together  in  the  little  cottage  drawing-room.  The 
furniture  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  used  to 
be  in  the  Queenstown  drawing-room;  there  were  the 
same  faint  unmistakably  amateur  water-colours  on 
the  walls,  the  same  Broadwood  in  the  corner.  The 
women  were  the  same  too;  the  same,  and  yet  —  0, 
not  the  same;  Maggie  is  already  getting  the  staid 
prosaic  matronly  look  of  one  who  has  fulfilled  her 
vocation,  of  one  who  has  no  longer  on  her  brow  the 
weight  of  a  destiny  to  accomplish,  but  who,  having 
filfilled  that  destiny,  may  sit  down  and  grow  fat  and 
comfortable  over  it 

As  for  Kate,  poor  stranded  Kate,  she  is  like  the 
wreck  of  some  fair  brave  ship  that  once,  not  long 
ago,  breasted  the  billows  gallantly,  and  cut  the  green 
water  with  strong  sharp  prow;  whose  friends  the 
loud  winds  were,  and  whose  stout  timbers  defied  the 
waves'  rough  play;  but  now,  dismasted,  shattered, 
can  but  pray  for  some  little  gentle  breeze  to  waft 
her  softly  to  a  kindly  port. 

"Kate,  I  wish  you  would  go  out  for  a  walk  of 
a  day;  you  look  so  pale,"  Maggie  says,  after  a 
lengthened  survey  of  her  sister's  countenance. 

"I  always  was  pale,"  Kate  answers,  without 
looking  up. 

"Yes,  I  know  that;  but  it  was  quite  a  different 
sort  of  pale,"  with  a  discontented  intonation. 
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Kate  raises  her  eyes  with  a  rather  sorrowful 
smile  in  them.  "You  mean  that  it  used  to  be  a 
pretty  pale,  and  that  now  it  is  an  ugly  one.  Do 
you  think  I  need  anyone  to  tell  me  I  have  grown 
ugly?  I  don't  even  require  a  looking-glass  to  give 
me  that  information.  I  can  see  it  in  the  faces  of 
the  people  I  meet." 

"It's  uncommonly  uncivil  of  them,  if  you  can," 
Maggie  says  with  indignation.  She  sees  plainly 
enough  herself  the  wreck  of  her  sister's  beauty,  but 
she  is  exceedingly  enraged  that  anyone  else  should 
see  it  too. 

Silence  for  ten  minutes  or  so;  then  Kate  rises 
suddenly,  comes  over  to  her  sister,  and  kneels  down 
beside  her  knees  like  any  simple  docile  child. 

"Maggie,"  she  says  earnestly,  "do  you  know 
this  won't  do?" 

"What  won't  do?" 

"Why,  I  have  tried  your  plan  of  life.  I  have 
taken  your  advice;  I  have  not  been  obstinate,  have 
I?  I  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  it's  driving  me 
mad  as  fast  as  it  can." 

Margaret  seizes  her  sister's  two  hands  in  hers. 
"Why  can't  you  forget  that  man?"  she  says  im- 
pulsively. "I  wish  to  God  you  had  never  seen  him. 
I  do  believe  he  was  the  very  wickedest  man  that 
ever  lived." 

Kate  snatches  away  one  small  cold  hand,  and 
covers  her  eyes  with  it. 

"Can't  you  see,"  she  says  very  passionately, 
"that  it's  his  very  wickedness  that  puts  the  sharpest 
sting  in  my  grief?  If  he  had  been  a  good  man 
that  I  could  think  of  in  some  good  happy  place, 
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don't  you  think  I  could  wait  patiently  enough 
through  the  little  space  that  would  elapse  till  I 
should  go  and  meet  him  again,  if  I  were  good  too? 
But  now  —  now  what  can  I  pray  for?  what  can  I 
hope  about  him?  Too  late!  too  late!"  she  cries, 
wringing  her  hands  wildly;  "they  were  his  own 
words,  and  they  keep  dinning  in  my  ears  like  some 
dreadful  ghastly  knell." 

Maggie  is  silent.  On  such  a  subject  what  con- 
solation can  she  give? 

"Maggie,"  continues  Kate  excitedly,  "I  must  go 
and  find  some  work  in  the  world  to  do.  Don't  try 
to  hinder  me ;  while  I  sit  here  idle,  with  hands  folded 
in  my  lap,  I  feel  the  solid  earth  slipping  away  from 
under  my  feet.  Hope  went  away  from  me  long  ago, 
and  now  faith  is  going  too.  I  begin  to  feel  growing 
on  me  an  incapacity  for  believing  anything.  O 
Maggie,  Maggie!  let  me  go  away  and  try  to  pray 
and  work  and  tire  myself  into  belief  and  peace 
again." 

So  they  strove  no  more  against  her;  they  per- 
ceived that  some  voice,  such  as  spoke  to  Christian, 
bidding  him  flee  from  the  City  of  Destruction,  had 
spoken  to  her  too,  and  they  could  not  counsel  her 
to  disallow  it;  so  with  tears  and  kisses  and  blessings 
they  sent  her  forth,  and  she  returned  to  them  no 
more.  She  joined  that  band  of  holy  devoted  women 
whom  Evangelical  clergymen  condemn  as  acolytes 
and  hand-maidens  of  the  Scarlet  Woman,  whom  lazy 
loiterers  in  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  life  "damn 
with  faint  praise."  With  these  she  went  in  and  out, 
trembling  at  first,  shrinking  at  first,  yet  brave  and 
constant  always,  among  the  smoky  reeking  alleys 
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and  courts  of  filthy,  suffering,  heart-rending  London. 
Truly  she  wrought,  striving  ever,  as  the  days  went 
by,  to  set  her  faint  stumbling  feet  firmer  and  surer 
in  the  footprints  of  that  greater  One  than  John  the 
Baptist,  who  eighteen  hundred  summers  back  healed 
the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  cast  out  devils  beside 
Grenesareth's  still  lake  and  Jordan's  blue  river. 
Early  and  late  she  toiled,  giving  her  days  and  her 
nights,  her  feeble  strength,  and  all  her  tender  wo- 
man's heart,  to  the  abating  by  but  a  few  drops  the 
great  ocean  of  human  anguish ;  and,  for  meed  of  her 
labours,  won  much  weariness  of  body,  oftentimes 
discouragement  of  soul,  and  small  cold  praise. 
Sometimes  the  mists  came  down  about  her  thick  and 
black,  and  demon  voices  whispered  in  her  ears,  de- 
mon faces  grinned  before  her  eyes;  but  she  held  on 
boldly,  and  would  none  of  them.  Sometimes  a  faint 
shaft  of  light  reached  her  from  the  great  distant 
fountain-head  towards  which  we  have  all  been  strug- 
gling, making  small  progress,  as  it  seems,  through 
six  thousand  dragging  years.  And  when  many  days 
had  come  and  gone,  when  youth  was  just  beginning 
to  merge  into  gray  beautiless  middle  age,  he  who  is 
always  reading  over  the  long  muster-roll  of  human 
names  came  to  the  name  of  Kate  Chester;  and  she, 
hearing,  rose  up  —  yea,  rose  up  very  gladly;  and 
having  ended,  whether  well  or  ill,  her  day's  work, 
passed  as  we,  knowing  not,  yet  hope, 

"  To  where ,  beyond  these  voices ,  there  Is  peace.," 
THE  END. 
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of  'the  Prince's'"  2  v.  Won! 
2  v.  Great  Grenfell  Gardens  2  v. 
Nell—on  and  off  the  Stage  2  v.  From 
the  Wings  2  v. 

Lord  Byron:  Poetical  Works 
(w.  portrait)  5  v. 

Cameron :  Across  Africa  2  v. 

Thomas  Carlyle:  The  French 
Revolution  3  v.  Frederick  the 
Great  13  v.  Oliver  Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches  4  v.  The  Life 
of  Friedrich  Schiller  i  v. 

MariaLouisaCharlesworth : 
Oliver  of  the  Mill  I  v. 

"Chronicles  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family,"  Author 

of—  Chronicles  of  the  SchOnberg- 
Cotta  Family  2  v.  The  Draytons  and 
the  Davenants  2  v.  On  Both  Sides 
of  the  Sea  2  v.  Winifred  Bertram  i  v. 
Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan  i  v. 
The  Victory  of  the  Vanquished  i  v. 
The  Cottage  by  the  Cathedral  i  v. 
Against  the  Stream  i\.  Tb«  Bertram 
Family  2  v.  Conquering  and  to  Con- 
quer i  v.  Lapsed,  but  not  Lost  i  v. 
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Frances  Power  Cobbe :  Re- 
Echoes  i  v. 

Coleridge:   The  Poems  i  v. 

Chas.  A.  Collins:  A  Cruise 
upon  Wheels  2  v. 

Mortimer  Collins :  Sweet  and 

Twenty  2  v.   A  Fight  with  Fortune  2  v. 

Wilkie  Collins:  After  Dark 
iv.  Hide  and  Seek  2v.  A  Plot  in 
Private  Life  i  v.  The  Woman  in 
White  2  v.  Basil  I  v.  No  Name 
3  v.  The  Dead  Secret  2  v.  An- 
tonina  2  v.  Armadale  3  v.  The 
Moonstone  2v.  Man  and  Wife  3  v. 
PoorMissFinch2v.  MissorMrs.? 
iv.  The  New  Magdalen  2v.  The 
Frozen  Deep  I  v.  The  Law  and  the 
Lady  2  v.  The  Two  Destinies  i  v. 

My  Lady's  Money  &  Percy  and  the 
Prophet  i  v.  The  Haunted  Hotel  i  v. 
Fallen  Leaves  2  v  Jezebel's  Daughter 
2  v.  The  Black  Robe  2  v. 

"  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower," 
Author  of—  vide  Broughton. 

Fenimore  Cooper:  The  Spy 
(w.  portrait)  I  v.  The  two  Ad- 
mirals i  v.  The  Jack  O'Lantern  I  v. 

George  L.  Craik :  Manual  of 
English  Literature&Language  2v. 

Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Mulock): 
JohnHalifax, Gentleman  2  v.  The 
Head  of  the  Family  2v.  A  Life  for 
a  Life  2  v.  A  Woman's  Thoughts 
about  Women  i  v.  Agatha's  Hus- 
band I  v.  Romantic  Tales  I  v. 
Domestic  Stories  i  v.  Mistress  and 
Maid  I  v.  The  Ogilvies  i  v.  Lord 
Erlistoun  i  v.  Christian's  Mistake 
i  v.  Bread  upon  the  Waters  I  v. 
A  Noble  Life  iv.  Olive  2  v.  Two 
Marriages  i  v.  Studies  from  Life 
i  v.  Poems  I  v.  The  Woman's 
Kingdom  2  v.  The  Unkind  Word 


2v.  A  Brave  Lady  2  v.  Hannah  2  v. 
Fair  France  I  v.  My  Mother  and 
1 1  v.  The  Little  Lame  Prince  I  v. 
Sermons  out  of  Church  I  v.  The 
Laurel  Bush  I  v.  A  Legacy  2  v. 
Young  Mrs.  Jardine  2  v. 

Miss  Georgiana  Craik :  Lost 

and  Won  i  v.  Faith  Unwin's  Ordeal 
i  v.  Leslie  Tyrrell  i  v.  Winifred's 
Wooing,  and  other  Tales  i  v.  Mildred 

1  v.     Esther  Hill's  Secret  2  v.     Hero 
Trevelyan  i  v.     Without  Kith  or  Kin 

2  v.     Only  a  Butterfly  i  v.     Sylvia's 
Choice ;  Theresa  2  v.   Anne  Warwick 
i  v.    Two  Tales  of  Married  Life  2  v. 
(Vol.  I.  Hard  to  Bear,   Vol.  II.  vide 
M.  C.  Stirling.)     Dorcas   2  v.     Two 
Women  2  v. 

Miss  Cummins:  The  Lamp- 
lighter i  v.  Mabel  Vaughan  i  v. 
El  Fureidis  i  v.  Haunted  Hearts  i  v. 

"Daily  News,"  War  Corre- 
spondence 1877  by  A.  Forbes 
etc.  3  v. 

De-Foe :  Robinson  Crusoe  i  v. 

Charles  Dickens :  The  Post- 
humous Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club  (w.  portrait)  2  v.  American 
Notes  iv.  Oliver  Twist  I  v.  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  2  v.  Sketches  I  v.  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  2  v.  A  Christmas 
Carol ;  the  Chimes ;  the  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth  I  v.  Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock  (Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  BarnabyRudge,  and  other 
Tales)  3  v.  Pictures  from  Italy  i  v. 
The  Battle  of  Life;  the  Haunted 
Man  i  v.  Dombey  and  Son  3  v. 
David  Copperfield  3  v.  Bleak 
House  4v.  A  Child's  History 
of  England  (2  v.  8°  M.  2,70.) 
Hard  Times  i  v.  Little  Dorrit  4  v. 
A  Tale  of  two  Cities  2  v.  Hunted 
Down;  The  Uncommercial  Traveller 
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i  v.  Great  Expectations  2  v.  Christ- 
mas Stories  i  v.  Our  Mutual  Friend 
4  v.  Somebody's  Luggage ;  Mrs.  Lir- 
riper's  Lodgings;  Mrs.  Lirriper's 
Legacy  i  v.  Doctor  Marigold's  Pre- 
scriptions ;  Mugby  Junction  i  v.  No 
Thoroughfare  i  v.  The  Mystery  of  Ed- 
win Drood  2  v.  The  Mudfog  Papers  iv. 
Vide- household  Words,  Novels  and 
Tales ,  and  John  Forster. 

Charles  Dickens :  TheLetters 

of  Charles  Dickens  edited  by  his  Sis- 
ter-in-law and  his  eldest  Daughter  3  v. 
B.  Disraeli  (Lord  Beacons- 
field)  :  Coningsby  i  v.  Sybil  I  v. 
Contarini  Fleming  (w.  port. )  I  v. 
Alroy  I  v.  Tancred  2  v.  Venetia  2  v. 
Vivian  Grey  2  v.  Henrietta  Temple 

1  v.  Lothair2v.   Endymionzv. 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon:  Per- 
sonal History  of  Lord  Bacon  i  v. 
The  Holy  Land ,  2  v.  New  America 

2  v.     Spiritual  Wives  2  v.     Her  Ma- 
jesty's Tower  4  v.     Free  Russia  2  v. 
History  of  two  Queens  6  v.     White 
Conquest  2  v.    Diana,  Lady  Lyle  2  v. 

The  Earl  and  the  Doctor: 
South  Sea  Bubbles  i  v. 

Mrs.  Edwardes :  Archie  Lo- 
vell  2  v.  Steven  Lawrence,  Yeo- 
man 2  v.  Ought  we  to  Visit  her? 
2  v.  A  Vagabond  Heroine  i  v.  Leah : 
A  Woman  of  Fashion  2  v.  A  Blue- 
Stocking  i  v.  Jet :  Her  Face  or  Her 
Fortune  ?  i  v.  Vivian  the  Beauty  i  v. 

Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards: 
Barbara's  History  2  v.  MissCarew 
2  v.  Hand  and  Glove  i  v.  Half  a 
Million  of  Money  2  v.  Debenham's 
Vow  2  v.  In  the  Days  of  my  Youth  2  v. 
Untrodden  Peaks  and  unfrequented 
Valleys  i  v.  Monsieur  Maurice  i  v. 
Black  Forest  i  v.  A  Poetry-Book  of 
Elder  Poets  i  v.  A  Thousand  Miles  up 
the  Nile  2  v.  A  Poetry-Book  of  Modern 
Poets  i  v  Lord  Brackenbury  2  v. 

Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards : 
The  Sylvestres  i  v.  Felicia  2  v. 
Brother  Gabriel  2  v.  Forestalled 
i  v. 


George  Eliot :  Scenes  ofCleri- 
cal  Life  2  v.  Adam  Bede  2  v.  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  2  v.  Silas  Marner 

1  v.     Romola  2  v.     Felix   Holt  2  v. 
Daniel  Deronda  4  v.     The  Lifted  Veil 
and  Brother  Jacob  i  v.     Impressions 
of  Theophrastus  Such  i  v. 

Mrs.  Elliot:  Diary  of  an  Idle 
Woman  in  Italy  2  v.  Old  Court  Life 
in  France  2  v.  The  Italians  2  v. 

Essays  and  Reviews  i  v. 
Estelle  Russell  2  v. 
Expiated  2  v. 
G.   M.   Fenn:    The   Parson 

o'  Dumford  2  v.  The  Clerk  of  Port- 
wick  2  v. 

Fielding :  The  History  of  Tom 
Jones  2  v. 

Five  Centuries  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  I  v. 

A.Forbes:  My  Experiences  of 

the  War  between  France  and  Germany 

2  v.     Soldiering  and   Scribbling   i  v. 
See   also   "Daily   News,"    War  Cor- 
respondence. 

Mrs.  Forrester:  Viva  2  v. 
Rhona  2  v.  Roy  and  Viola  2  v. 

John  Forster:  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens  6  v.  Life  and  Times  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  2  v. 

Jessie  Fothergill :  The  First 
Violin  2  v.  Probation  2  v. 

"Found  Dead,"  Author  of— 
vide  James  Payn. 

Frank  Fairlegh  2  v. 

E.  A.  Freeman:  The  Growth 
of  the  English  Constitution  I  v. 
Select  Historical  Essays  i  v. 

Lady  G.  Fullerton:    Ellen 

Middleton  i  v.  Grantley  Manor  2  v. 
Lady-Bird  2  v.  Too  Strange  not  to  be 
True  2  v.  Constance  Sherwood  2  v. 
A  stormy  Life  2V.  Mrs.  Gerald's  Niece 
2V.  The  Notary's  Daughter  iv.  The 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  iv.  The  Countess 
de  Bonneval  i  v.  Rose  Leblanc  i  v. 
Seven  Stories  i  v.  The  Life  of  Luisa 
de  Carvajal  i  v. 
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Mrs.  Gaskell:  Mary  Barton 
iv.  Ruth  2v.  North  and  South 
iv.  Lizzie  Leigh  iv.  The  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  2  v.  Lois  the 
Witch  iv.  Sylvia's  Lovers  2v.  A 
Dark  Night's  Work  I  v.  Wives 
and  Daughters  3  v.  Cranford  I  v. 
Cousin  Phillis,  and  other  Tales 
I  v. 

RightHon.W.E.  Gladstone: 
Rome  and  the  newest  Fashions  in 
Religion  I  v.  Bulgarian  Horrors ; 
Russia  hiTurkistan  i  v.  The  Hel- 
lenic Factor  in  the  Eastern  Problem  i  v. 

Goldsmith:  Select  Works: 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Poems; 
Dramas  (w.  portrait)  i  v. 

Mrs.  Gore:  Castles  in  the  Air 

i  v.  The  Dean's  Daughter  2  v.  Pro- 
gress and  Prejudice  a  v.  Mammon  a  v. 
A  Life's  Lessons  a  v.  The  two  Aristo- 
cracies a  v.  Heckington  a  v. 

Miss  Grant :  Victor  Lescar  2  v. 

The  Sun-Maid  2  v.  My  Heart's  in 
the  Highlands  a  v.  Artiste  2  v. 

W.   A.   Baillie   Grohman: 
Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese  I  v. 
"Guy  Livingstone,"  Author 

of — Guy  Livingstone  i  v.  Sword  and 
Gown  i  v.  Barren  Honour  i  v.  Border 
and  Bastille  i  v.  Maurice  Dering  i  v. 
Sans  Merci  a  v.  Breaking  a  Butterfly 
a  v.  Anteros  2  v.  Hagarene  a  v. 

J.  Habberton:  Helen's  Ba- 
bies^: Other  People's  Children  i  v. 

Mrs.  S.C. Hall:  Can  Wrong 
be  Right?  I  v.  Marian  2v. 

Thomas  Hardy:  The  Hand 

of  Ethelberta  2  v.  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd  2  v.  The  Return  of  the 
Native  ay.  The  Trumpet-Major  2  v. 

Agnes   Harrison:    Martin's 
Vineyard  I  v. 
BretHarte:  Prose  and  Poetry 

(Tales  of  the  Argonauts;  Spanish 
and  American  Legends;  Condensed 


Novels ;  Civic  and  Character  Sketches ; 
Poems)  2  v.  Idyls  of  the  Foothills  i  v. 
Gabriel  Conroy  2v.  Two  Men  of  Sandy 
Bar  i  v.  Thankful  Blossom  i  v.  The 
Story  of  a  Mine  i  v.  Drift  from  Two 
Shores  i  v.  An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog  i  v. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain,  etc.  iv. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story,  etc.  i  v. 

SirH.Havelock,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Brock,  i  v. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  The 

Scarlet  Letter  i  v.  Transformation 
2  v.  Passages  from  the  English  Note- 
Books  2  v. 

"Heir  ofRedclytTe/  Author 
of—  vide  Yonge. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps :  Friends  in 
Council  2  v.  Ivan  de  Biron  2  v. 

Mrs.  Hemans:  The  Select 
Poetical  Works  I  v. 

Mrs.CashelHoey:  A  Golden 
Sorrow  2  v.  Out  of  Court  2  v. 

HouseholdWords  conducted 
by  Ch.  Dickens.  1851-56.  36  v. 
NOVELS  and  TALES  reprinted 
from  Households  Words  by  Ch. 
Dickens.  1856-59.  iiv. 

B.W.Howard :  One  Summer  i  v. 

W.  D.  Howells :  A  Foregone 
Conclusion  i  v.  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook  I  v. 

Thos.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  I  v. 

Jeanlngelow:  Off  the  Skel- 

ligs  3  v.  Poems  2  v.  Fated  to  be  Free  2  v. 
Sarah  de  Berenger  2  v. 

Washington  Irving:  Sketch 
Book  (w.  portrait)  I  v.  Life  of 
Mahomet  I  v.  Successors  of  Ma- 
homet I  v.  Oliver  Goldsmith  i  v. 
Chronicles  of  Wolfert's  Roost  i  v. 
Life  of  George  Washington  5  v. 

G.  P.  R.  James :   Morley  Ern- 

stein  (w.  portrait)  i  v.  Forest  Days  i  v. 
The  False  Heir  i  v.  Arabella  Stuart  i  v. 
Rose  d'Albret  i  v.  Arrah  Neil  i  v. 
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Agincourt  i  v.  The  Smuggler  i  v. 
The  Step-Mother  a  v.  Beauchamp 
i  v.  Heidelberg  i  v.  The  Gipsy  i  v. 
The  Castle  of  Ehrenstein  i  v.  Darn- 
ley  i  v.  Russell  2  v.  The  Convict  a  v. 
Sir  Theodore  Broughton  2  v. 

Henry  James,  Jr.:  The 
American  2  v.  The  Europeans 
i  v.  Daisy  Miller  i  v.  Roderick 
Hudson  2  v.  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future,  etc.  i  v.  Eugene  Pickering, 
etc.  i  v.  Confidence  i  v.  Washington 
Square  a  v. 

J.CordyJeaffreson:  ABook 
about  Doctors  2  v.  A  Woman  in 
Spite  of  herself  2  v. 

Mrs.Jenkin:  "Who Breaks- 
Pays  "  I  v.  Skirmishing  I  v.  Once 
and  Again  2  v.  Two  French 
Marriages  2  v.  Within  an  Ace  i  v. 
Jupiter's  Daughters  i  v. 

Edward  Jenkins:  Ginx's  Ba- 
by ;  Lord  Bantam  2  v. 

"Jennie  of  *  the  Prince  V" 
Author  of —  vide  Mrs.  Buxton. 

Douglas  Jerrold:  The  His- 
toryofSt.  Giles  and  St.  James  2v. 
Men  of  Character  2  v. 

"John  Halifax,"  Author  of— 
vide  Mrs.  Craik. 

"Johnny  Ludlow,"  Author 
of— vide  Mrs.  Wood. 

Johnson:  The  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets  2  v. 

Emily  Jolly:  Colonel  Dacre2v. 

"Joshua  Davidson,  "Author 
Of_  vide  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

MissKavanagh:  Nathalie  2v. 

Daisy  Burns  2  v.  Grace  Lee  a  v. 
Rachel  Gray  i  v.  Adele  3  v.  A  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  in  the  Two  Sicilies  2  v. 
Seven  Years  2  v.  French  Women  of 
Letters  i  v.  English  Women  of  Letters 
i  v.  Queen  Mab  2  v.  Beatrice  2  v. 
Sybil's  Second  Love  a  v.  Dora  2  v. 
Silvia  2  v.  Bessie  2  v.  John  Dornen 
3V.  Two  Lilies  av.  Forget-me-nots  2  v. 


Annie  Keary:  Oldbury  2  v. 
Castle  Daly  2  v. 

Kempis:  vide  Thomas  a 
Kempis. 

R.  B.  Kimball:    Saint  Leger 

1  v.     Romance  of  Student  Life 
abroad  I  v.     Undercurrents  I  v. 
Was  he  Successful?  i  v.  To-Day 
in  New- York  i  v. 

A.  W.  Kinglake :  Eothen  i  v. 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea  v.  i-io. 

Charles  Kingsley :  Yeast  i  v. 
Westward  ho !  2  v.  Two  Years 
ago  2  v.  Hypatia  2  v.  Alton  Locke  i  v. 
Hereward  the  Wake  a  v.  At  Last  2  v. 

Henry  Kingsley :  Ravenshoe 

2  v.  Austin  Elliot  i  v.    The  Re- 
collections  of  Geoffry  Hamlyn  2  v. 
The   Hillyars  and   the   Burtons   2  v. 
Leighton   Court   i  v.     Valentin    i  v. 
Oakshott  Castle  i  v.   Reginald  Hethe- 
rege  2  v.     The  Grange  Garden  2  v. 

May  Laffan:  Flitters,  Tatters, 
and  the  Counsellor,  etc.  I  v. 

Charles  Lamb :  The  Essays  of 
Elia  and  Eliana  I  v. 

MaryLangdon:  Ida  May  iv. 

"Last  of  the  Cavaliers," 
Author  of —  Last  of  the  Cavaliers 
2  v.  The  Gain  of  a  Loss  2  v. 

Holme  Lee :  vide  Miss  Parr. 

S.  LeFanu:  Uncle  Silas  2  v. 
Guy  Deverell  2  v. 

Mark  Lemon:  Wait  for  the 
End  2  v.  Loved  at  Last  2  v. 
Falkner  Lyle  2  v.  Leyton  Hall 

2  v.    Golden  Fetters  2  v. 
Charles  Lever:    The  O'Do- 

noghueiv.  The  Knight  of  Gwynne 

3  v.    Arthur  O'Leary  2  v.    The 
Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer 
2v.    Charles  O'Malky  3v.   Tom 
Burke  of  "  Ours  "  3  v.   Jack  Hiii- 
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ton  2  v.  The  Daltons  4  v.  The 
Dodd  Family  abroad  3  v.  The 
Martins  of  Cro'  Martin  3  v.  The 
Fortunes  of  Glencore  2  v.  Ro- 
land Cashel  3  v.  Davenport 
Dunn  3  v.  Con  Cregan  2  v. 
One  of  Them  2  v.  Maurice  Tier- 
nay  2  v.  Sir  Jasper  Carew  2  v. 
Barrington  2  v.  A  Day's  Ride: 
a  Life's  Romance  2  v.  Luttrell 
of  Arran  2  v.  Tony  Butler  2  v. 
Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke  2  v.  The 
Bramleighs  of  Bishop's  Folly  2v. 
A  Rent  in  a  Cloud  i  v.  That  Boy 
of  Norcott's  I  v.  St.  Patrick's 
Eve ;  Paul  Gosslett's  Confessions 
I  v.  Lord  Kilgobbin  2  v. 

G.  H.  Lewes :  Ranthorpe  i  v. 
Physiology  of  Common  Life  2  v. 
On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  I  v. 

E.  Lynn  Linton:  Joshua  Da- 
vidson I  v.  Patricia  Kemball  2v. 
Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas  2  v. 
The  World  well  Lost  2  v.  Under 
which  Lord?  2  v.  With  a  Silken 
Thread  etc.  iv.  Todhunters'atLoanin' 
Head  etc.  i  v.  "  My  Love ! "  2  v. 

Laurence  W.  M.  Lockhart : 
Mine  is  Thine  2  v. 

Longfellow :  Poetical  Works 

(w.  portrait)  3  v.  The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante  Alighieri  3  v.  The  New- 
England  Tragedies  i  v.  The  Divine 
Tragedy  i  v.  Three  Books  of  Song 
i  v.  The  Masque  of  Pandora  i  v. 

M.Lonsdale:  Sister  Dora  i  v. 

A  Lost  Battle  2  v. 

Lutfullah :  Autobiography  of 
Lutfullah,  by  Eastwick  I  v. 

Lord  Ly  tton :  vide  Bulwer. 

Robert  Lord  Lytton  (Owen 
Meredith) :  Poems  2  v.  Fables 
in  Song  2  v. 

Lord  Macaulay:   History  of 


England  (w.  portrait)  iov.  Criti- 
cal and  Historical  Essays  5  v.  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome  I  v.  Speeches 
2  v.  Biographical  Essays  I  v. 
William  Pitt,  Atterbury  I  v.  (See 
also  Trevelyan). 

Justin  McCarthy :  Waterdale 

Neighbours  2  v.  Lady  Disdain  2  v. 
Miss  Misanthrope  2  v.  A  History  of 
our  own  Times  5  v.  Donna  Quixote 
2  v. 

George  MacDonald:    Alec 

Forbes  of  Howglen  2  v.  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  Neighbourhood  2  v.  David 
Elginbrod  2  v.  The  Vicar's  Daugh- 
ter 2  v.  Malcolm  2  v.  St.  George  and 
St.  Michael  2  v.  The  Marquis  of  Lossie 
2  v.  Sir  Gibbie  2  v.  Mary  Marston  2  v. 

Mrs.Mackarness:  Sunbeam 
Stories  i  v.  A  Peerless  Wife  2  v. 
A  Mingled  Yarn  2  v. 

Charles  McKnight :  Old  Fort 
Duquesne  2  v. 

Norman  Macleod:  The  old 
Lieutenant  and  his  Son  i  v. 

Mrs.  Macquoid:  Patty  2  v. 
Miriam's  Marriage  2  v.  Pictures 
across  the  Channel  2  v.  Too 
Soon  i  v.  My  Story  2  v.  Diane  2  v. 

"Mademoiselle  Mori,"  Au- 
thor of —  Mademoiselle  Mori  2v. 
Denise  i  v.  Madame  Fontenoy 

1  v.   On  the  Edge  of  the  S  torm  i  v. 
The  Atelier  du  Lys  2  v. 

Lord  Mahon :  vide  Stanhope. 
E.  S.  Maine:  Scarscliff  Rocks 

2  VR.Blachford Mansfield:  The 
Log  of  the  Water  Lily  I  v. 

Marmorne  i  v. 

Capt.  Marryat :  Jacob  Faith- 
ful (w.  portrait)  I  v.  Percival 
Keene  i  v.  Peter  Simple  i  v. 
Japhet  I  v.  Monsieur  Violet  i  v. 
The  Settlers  i  v.  The  Mission 
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I  v.     The  Privateer's-Man  I  v. 
The  Children  of  the  New-Forest 

1  v.  Valerie  I  v.  Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy  I  v.    The  King's  Own  I  v. 

Florence  Marryat:    Love's 

Conflict   2  v.      For  Ever    and   Ever 

2  v.      The    Confessions    of    Gerald 
Estcourt    2  v.      Nelly    Brooke    2  v. 
V^ronique   2  v.     Petronel  2  v.     Her 
Lord  and  Master  2  v.   The  Prey  of  the 
Gods  i  v.  Life  of  Captain  Marryat  i  v. 
Mad  Dumaresq  2  v.  No  Intentions  2  v. 
Fighting  the  Air  2  v.     A  Star  and  a 
Heart  i  v.   The  Poison  of  Asps  iv.  A 
Lucky  Disappointment  i  v.     My  own 
Child  2V.   Her  Father's  Name  2v.   A 
Harvest  of  Wild  Oats  2  v.     A  Little 
Stepson   i  v.     Written  in   Fire   2  v. 
Her  World    against  a   Lie   2  v.      A 
Broken  Blossom  2  v.     The  Root  of  all 
Evil  2  v.     The  Fair-haired  Alda  2  v. 
With  Cupid's  Eyes  2  v.     My  Sister 
the  Actress  2  v. 

Mrs. Marsh:  Ravenscliffeav. 
Emilia  Wyndham  2  v.  Castle 
Avon2v.  Aubrey2v.  TheHeiress 
ofHaughton2v.  Evelyn  Marston 
2  v.  The  Rose  of  Ashurst  2  v. 

Emma  Marshall:  Mrs.  Main- 
waring's  Journal  I  v. 

Helen    Mathers:     "Cherry 

Ripe  !"  2  v.    "Land  o'  the  Leal"  i  v. 
My  Lady  Green  Sleeves  2  v. 

Mehalah  i  v. 

Whyte  Melville:  Kate  Cov- 
en try  I  v.  Holmby  House  2  v. 
Digby  Grand  i  v.  Good  for  No- 
thing 2  v.  The  Queen's  Maries  2  v. 
The  Gladiators  2  v.  The  Brookes 
of  Bridlemere  2  v.  Cerise  2  v.  The 
Interpreter  2  v.  The  White  Rose  2  v. 
M.  or  N.  i  v.  Contraband;  or  A 
Losing  Hazard  i  v.  Sarchedon  2  v. 
Uncle  John  2  v.  Katerfelto  i  v.  Sister 
Louise  i  v.  Rosine  i  v.  Roy's  Wife 
2  v.  Black  but  Comely  2  v.  Riding 
Recollections  i  v. 

George  Meredith:  The  Or- 
deal of  Feverel  2  v.  Beauchamp's 
Career  2  v.  The  Tragic  Comedians  i  v. 


Owen  Meredith :  vide  Robert 
Lord  Lytton. 

Milton:  Poetical  Works  i  v. 
MissFlorenceMontgomery:. 

Misunderstood  i  v.  Thrown  Together 
2  v.  Thwarted  i  v.  Wild  Mike  i  v. 
Seaforth  2  v. 

Molly  Bawn  2  v. 
Moore:    Poetical  Works  (\v. 
portrait)  5  v. 

Lady  Morgan's  Memoirs  3  v. 
E.  C.Grenville: Murray: The 

Member  for  Paris  2  v.  Young  Brown 
2  v.  The  Boudoir  Cabal  3  v.  French 
Pictures  in  English  Chalk  (ist  Series) 
2  v.  The  Russians  of  To-day  i  v. 
French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk 
(2nd  Series)  2  v.  Strange  Tales  i  v. 
That  Artful  Vicar  2  v. 

"  My  little  Lady,"  Author  of— 
•vide  E.  Frances  Poynter. 

New  Testament  [v.  1000.] 

Mrs.Newby:  Common  Sense 
2  v. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Newman :  Callista  i  v. 

Nina  Balatka  i  v. 

"No  Church,"  Author  of— 
No  Church  2  v.  Owen : — a  Waif 

2V. 

Lady  Augusta  Noel:  From 
Generation  to  Generation  i  v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton :  Stuart  of 
Dunleath  2  v.  Lost  and  Saved  2  v. 
Old  Sir  Douglas  2  v. 

Novels  andTales  vide  House- 
hold Words. 

Not  Easily  Jealous  2  v. 

Mrs.  Oliphant:  Passages  in 
the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mait- 
land  of  Sunnyside  I  v.  The  Last 
of  the  Mortimers  2  v.  Agnes  2  v. 
Madonna  Mary  2  v.  The  Minis- 
ter's Wife  2  v.  The  Rector,  and 
the  Doctor's  Family  I  v.  Salem 
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Chapel  2  v.  The  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate 2  v.  Miss  Marjoribanks  2  v. 
Ombra  2  v.  Memoir  of  Count 
de  Montalembert  2  v.  May  2  v. 
Innocent  2  v.  For  Love  and  Life  2  v. 
A  Rose  in  June  i  v.  The  Story  of  Valen- 
tine and  his  Brother  2  v.  Whiteladies 
2  v.  The  Curate  in  Charge  i  v.  Phoebe, 
Junior  2  v.  Mrs.  Arthur  2  v.  Carita  2  v. 
Young  Musgrave  2  v.  The  Primrose 
Path  2  v.  Within  the  Precincts  3  v. 
The  greatest  Heiress  in  England  2  v. 
He  that  will  not  when  he  may  2  v. 

Ossian:  Poems  i  v. 

Ouida:  Idalia2v.  Tricotrin2v. 
Puck  2v.  Chandos2v.  Strathmore 
2  v.  Under  two  Flags  2  v.  Folle- 
Farine  2  v.  A  Leaf  in  the  Storm ; 
A  Dog  of  Flanders  &  other  Stories 

1  v.  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage  i  v. 
Madame  la  Marquise  iv.  Pascarel 

2  v.  Held  in  Bondage  2  v.  Two 
little  Wooden  Shoes  I  v.    Signa 
(w.  portrait)  3  v.      In  a  Winter 
City  I  v.    Ariadne  2  v.     Friend- 
ship 2  v.  Moths  3v.  Pipistrello  i  v. 
A  Village  Commune  2  v. 

Miss  Parr  (Holme  Lee) :  Basil 
Godfrey 's  Caprice  2  v.  For  Richer, 
for  Poorer  2v.  The  Beautiful  Miss 
Barrington  2  v.  Her  Title  of 
Honour  I  v.  Echoes  of  a  Famous 
Year  i  v.  Katherine's  Trial  i  v. 
Bessie  Fairfax  2  v.  Ben  Milner's 
Wooing  iv.  Straightforward 2v. 
Mrs.  Denys  of  Cote  2  v. 

Mrs.  Parr:  Dorothy  Fox  i  v. 
ThePrescotts  of  Pamphillon  2v. 
Gosau  Smithy  i  v. 

"Paul  Ferroll,"  Author  of— 
Paul  Ferroll  I  v.  Year  after 
Year  i  v.  Why  Paul  Ferroll 
killed  his  Wife  i  v. 

James   Payn:    Found   Dead 


1  v.     Gwendoline's  Harvest  i  v. 
Like  Father,  like  Son  2  v.    Not 
Wooed  ,  but  Won  2  v.     Cecil's 
Tryst  i  v.  A  Woman's  Vengeance 

2  v.  Murphy's  Master  i  v.  In  the 
Heart  of  a  Hill  i  v.  At  Her  Mercy 
2  v.   The  Best  of  Husbands  2  v.  Wal- 
ter's Word  2  v.     Halves  2  v.     Fallen 
Fortunes  2  v.  What  He  cost  Her  2  v. 
By  Proxy  2  v.    Less  Black  than  we're 
Painted   2  v.     Under  one  Roof  2  v. 
High  Spirits  i  v.    High  Spirits  (Second 
Series)   i  v.      A   Confidential  Agent 
2  v.     From  Exile  2  v. 

MissFr.M.Peard:  One  Year 
2  v.  The  Rose-Garden  I  v.  Un- 
awares I  v.  Thorpe  Regis  I  v.  A 
Winter  Story  I  v.  A  Madrigal  I  v. 
Cartouche  I  v.  Mother  Molly  I  v. 

Bishop  Percy:  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry  3  v. 

Pope:  Select  Poetical  Works 
(w.  portrait)  I  v. 

E.Frances Poynter:  Mylittle 
Lady  2  v.  Ersilia  2  v.  Among 
the  Hills  I  v. 

Mrs.  E.  Prentiss:  Stepping 
Heavenward  i  v. 

The  Prince  Consort's 
Speeches  and  Addresses  i  v. 

W.  F.  Rae:  Westward  by 
Rail  i  v. 

Charles  Reade:  "It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend"  2  v.  '  'Love  me 
little,  love  me  long"  i  v.  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  2  v. 
Hard  Cash  3  v.  Put  Yourself  in 
his  Place  2  v.  A  Terrible  Temp- 
tation 2  v.  Peg  Woffington  I  v. 
Christie  Johnst one  i  v.  A  Simple- 
ton 2  v.  The  Wandering  Heir  i  v. 

"Recommended  to  Mercy," 
Author  of — Recommended  to 
Mercy  2  v.  Zoe's  '  Brand '  2  v. 
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Richardson :  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  4  v. 

Mrs.Riddell(F.G.Trafford): 
George  Geith  of  Fen  Court  2  v. 
Maxwell  Drewitt  2  v.  The  Race 
for  Wealth  2  v.  Far  above  Rubies 
2  v.  The  Earl's  Promise  2  v. 
Mortomley's  Estate  2  v. 

Rev.  W.  Robertson;  Ser- 
mons 4  v. 

Charles  H.  Ross :  The  Pretty 

Widow  iv.     A  London  Romance  a  y. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti: 
Poems  i  v. 

J.Ruffini:  Lavinia2v.  Doctor 
Antonio  iv.  Lorenzo Benoni  iv. 
Vincenzo  2v.  A  Quiet  Nook  I  v. 
The  Paragreens  on  a  Visit  to  Paris 
I  v.  Carlino  and  other  Stories  I  v. 

W.  Clark  Russell :  A  Sailor's 
Sweetheart  2  v. 

G.  A.  Sala:  The  Seven  Sons 
of  Mammon  2  v. 

John  Saunders :  Israel  Mort, 
Overman  2  v.  The  Shipowner's 
Daughter  2  v. 

Katherine  Saunders:  Joan 
Merryweather  and  other  Tales 
i  v.  Gideon's  Rock  I  v.  The 
High  Mills  2  v.  Sebastian  I  v. 

Sir  Walter  Scott:  Waverley 
(w.  portrait)  I  v.  The  Antiquary 
i  v.  Ivanhoe  i  v.  Kenilworth 
I  v.  Quentin  Durward  I  v.  Old 
Mortality  I  v.  Guy  Mannering 
i  v.  Rob  Roy  i  v.  The  Pirate  i  v. 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  i  v.  The  Black 
Dwarf;  A  Legend  of  Montrose  i  v. 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  i  v.  1  he 
Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  2  v.  The 
Monastery  i  v.  The  Abbot  i  v. 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  2  v.  The  Poetical 
Works  2  v.  Woodstock  i  v.  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  i  v.  Anne  of 
Geierstein  i  v. 


Professor  Seeley:  Life  and 
Times  of  Stein  4  vols. 

Miss  Sewell:  Amy  Herbert 
2  v.  Ursula  2  v.  A  Glimpse  of 
the  World  2  v.  The  Journal  of  a 
Home  Life  2  v.  After  Life  2  v.  The 
Experience  of  Life;  or,  Aunt  Sarah  2  v. 

Shakespeare :  Plays  and 
Poems  (w.  portrait)  (Second 
Edition)  compl.  7  v. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  may  also  be 
had  in  37  numbers,  at  M.  0,30. 
each  number. 

Doubtful  Plays  I  v. 

Shelley:  A  Selection  from  his 
Poems  i  v. 

Nathan  Sheppard:  Shut  up 
in  Paris  (Second  Edition ,  en- 
larged) i  v. 

Sheridan:  Dramatic  Works  i  v. 

Smollett:  The  Adventures  of 
Roderick  Random  I  v.  The  Ex- 
pedition of  Humphry  Clinker  i  v. 
The  Adventures  of  Peregrine 
Pickle  2  v. 

EarlStanhope  (Lord  Mahon): 
History  of  England  7  v.  The 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne  2  v. 

Sterne :  The  Life  andOpinions 
of  Tristram  Shandy  I  v.  A  Senti- 
mental Journey  (w.  portrait)  i  v. 

"Still  Waters/'  Author  of— 
Still  Waters  I  v.  Dorothy  i  v. 
De  Cressy  i  v.  Uncle  Ralph  i  v. 
Maiden  Sisters  I  v.  Martha  Brown 
I  v.  Vanessa  I  v. 

M.  C.  Stirling:  Two  Tales  of 

MarriedLife  2V.  Vol.  II,  ATrueMan, 
Vol.  I.  vide  G.  M.  Craik. 

"The  Story  of  Elizabeth," 
Author  of—  v.  Miss  Thackeray. 

Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowc: 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (w.  portrait) 
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2  v.  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
2  v.  Dred  2  v.  The  Minister's 
Wooing  i  v.  Oldtown  Folks  2  v. 

"Sunbeam  Stories,"  Author 
of —  vide  Mackarness. 

Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  I  v. 

Baroness  Tautphoeus:  Cy- 
rilla  2  v.  The  Initials  2  v.  Quits 
2  v.  At  Odds  2  v. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor: 
Tara :  a  Mahratta  Tale  3  v. 

Templeton :  Diary  &  Notes  I  v. 

Tennyson:  Poetical  Works  7v. 
Queen  Mary  I  v.  Harold  I  v. 
Ballads  and  other  Poems  I  v. 

W.  M.  Thackeray:  Vanity 
Fair  3  v.  The  History  of  Pen- 
dennis3v.  Miscellanies  8  v.  The 
History  of  Henry  Esmond  2  v. 
The  English  Humourists  i  v.  The  New- 
comes  4v.  The  Virginians  4V.  The  Four 
Georges ;  Lovel  the  Widower  i  v.  The 
Adventures  of  Philip  2v.  Denis  Duval 
iv.  Roundabout  Papers  2v.  Catherine 
i  v.  The  Irish  Sketch  Book  2  v.  The 
Paris  Sketch  Book  (w.  portrait)  2  v. 

Miss  Thackeray:  The  Story  of 
Elizabeth  I  v.  The  Village  on  the 
Cliff  i  v.  OldKensington  2v.  Blue- 
beard'sKeys  i  v.  Five  Old  Friends 

1  v.     Miss  Angel   i  v.     Out  of  the 
World  i  v.    Fulham  Lawn  i  v.   From 
an  Island  i  v.  Da  Capo  i  v.  Madame 
de  SeVigne"  i  v. 

Thomas  a  Kempis:  The 
Imitation  of  Christ  i  v. 

A.  Thomas :  Denis  Donne  2  v. 
On  Guard  2  v.  Walter  Goring  2  v. 
Played  out  2  v.  Called  to  Account 

2  v.     Only  Herself  2  v.     A  nar- 
row Escape  2  v. 

Thomson:  Poetical  Works 
(with  portrait)  I  v. 

F.  G.  Trafford:  vide  Mrs. 
Riddell. 


G.  O.  Trevelyan:  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay 
(w.  portrait)  4v.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay 

2V. 

Trois-Etoiles :  vide  Murray. 

Anthony  Trollope:  Doctor 

Thorne    2    v.       The    Bertrams 

2  v.  The  Warden  i  v.  Barchester 
Towers  2  v.  Castle  Richmond  2  v. 
The  West  Indies  I  v.     Framley 
Parsonage  2  v.     North  America 

3  v.  OrleyFarm  3  v.  Rachel  Ray 

2  v.   The  Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton  3  v.      Can  you  forgive  her? 
3v.  The  Belton  Estate  2  v.  The 
Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  3  v.  The 
Claverings  2  v.  Phineas  Finn  3  v. 
He  knew  he  was  Right  3  v.    The 
Vicar  of  Bullhampton  2  v.     Sir 
Harry    Hotspur     of    Humble- 
thwaite  I  v.   Ralph  the  Heir  2  v. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere  iv. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  3  v. 
Lady  Anna  2  v.     Harry  Heath- 
cote  of  Gangoil  I  v.  The  Way  we 
live  now  4  v.   The  Prime  Minister 

4  v.    The  American  Senator  3  v. 
South  Africa  2  v.  Is  he  Popenjoy  ? 

3  v.  An  Eye  for  an  Eye  i  v.  John 
Caldigate   3  v.      Cousin    Henry   i  v. 
The     Duke's     Children    3    v.       Dr. 
Wortle's  School  i  v.     Ayala's  Angel 
3  v- 

T.  Adolphus  Trollope :  The 
Garstangs  of  Garstang  Grange 
2v.  A  Siren  2  v. 

Mark  Twain:  The  Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Sawyer  I  v.  The 
Innocents  abroad;  or,  the  New 
Pilgrims'  Progress  2v.  A  Tramp 
Abroad  2  v.  "  Roughing  it "  i  v. 
The  Innocents  at  Home  I  v. 
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The  Two  Cosmos  i  v. 

"  Vera,"  Author  of—  Vera  i  v. 
The  Hotel  du  Petit  St.  Jean  i  v. 
Blue  Roses  2  v.  Within  Sound 
of  the  Sea  2  v. 

Virginia  i  v. 

L.B.Walford:  Mr.  Smith  2  v. 
Pauline  2  v.  Cousins  2  v. 

Mackenzie  Wallace :  Russia 

3  v. 

Eliot  Warburton :  The  Cres- 
cent and  the  Cross  2  v.  Darien2v. 

S.  Warren :  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician  2v.  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year  3  v.  Now  and 
Then  i  v.  The  Lily  and  the  Bee  i  v. 

"Waterdale  Neighbours," 
Author  of —  vide  J.  McCarthy. 

Miss  Wetherell:  The  wide, 
wide  World  iv.  Queechy2v.  The 
Hills  of  the  Shatemuc  2  v.  Say 
andSeal2v.  The  Old  Helmet  2  v. 

A  Whim  and  its  Consequences 

Walter  White:  Holidays  in 

Tyrol  i  v. 

"Who  Breaks— Pays/'  Au- 
thor of —  vide  Mrs.  Jenkin. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood:  East 
Lynne  3  v.  The  Channings 
2v.  Mrs.  Halliburton's  Troubles 
2  v.  Verner's  Pride  3  v.  The 
Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  3v.  Trevlyn 
Hold2v.  LordOakburn's Daugh- 
ters 2v.  Oswald  Cray  2v.  Mildred 
Arkell  2  v.  St.  Martin's  Eve  2  v. 
Elster's  Folly2v.  Lady  Adelaide's 
Oath  2  v.  Orville  College  I  v.  A 
Life's  Secret  i  v.  The  Red  Court 


Farm  2  v.  Anne  Hereford  2  v. 
Roland  Yorke  2v.  GeorgeCanter- 
bury's  Will  2  v.  Bessy  Rane  2  v. 
Dene  Hollow  2  v.  The  Foggy 
Night  at  Offord  etc.  i  v.  Within 
the  Maze  2  v.  The  Master  of 
Greylands  a  v.  Johnny  Ludlow  {First 
Serifs)  a  v.  Told  in  the  Twilight 
a  v.  Adam  Grainger  i  v.  Edina  2  v. 
Pomeroy  Abbey  a  v.  Lost  in  the  Post 
etc.  By  Johnny  Ludlow  i  v.  A  Tale 
of  Sin  etc.  By  Johnny  Ludlow  i  v. 
Anne  etc.  By  Johnny  Ludlow  i  v. 

Wordsworth :  Select  Poetical 
Works  2  v. 

Lascelles  Wraxall :  Wild 
Oats  i  v. 

Edm.  Yates:  Land  at  Last 
2  v.  Broken  to  Harness  2  v. 
The  Forlorn  Hope  2  v.  Black 
Sheep  2  v.  The  Rock  Ahead 
2  v.  Wrecked  in  Port  a  v.  Dr. 
Wainwright's  Patient  a  v.  No- 
body's Fortune  2  v.  Castaway  2  v. 
A  Waiting  Race  2  v.  The  Yellow  Flag 
av.  The  Impending  Sword  a  v.  Two, 
by  Tricks  i  v.  A  Silent  Witness  a  v. 

Miss  Yonge:  The  Heir  of 
RedclyfFe  2  v.  Heartsease  2  v. 
The  Daisy  Chain  2  v.  Dynevor 
Terrace  2  v.  Hopes  and  Fears 
2  v.  The  Young  Step-Mother 
2  v.  The  Trial  2  v.  The  Clever 
Woman  of  the  Family  2  v.  The 
Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest  2  v. 
The  Danvers  Papers ;  the  Prince  and 
the  Page  i  v.  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls 
a  v.  The  two  Guardians  i  v.  The 
Caged  Lion  a  v.  The  Pillars  of  the 
House  5  v.  Lady  Hester  i  v.  My 
Young  Alcides  a  v.  The  Three  Brides 
2v.  Womankind  av.  Magnum  Bonum 
a  v.  Love  and  Life  i  v. 


The  price  of  each  volume  is  \  Mark  60  Pfennige. 


Collection  of  German  Authors  Tauchnitz  Edition. 

Collection  of  German  Authors. 


B.  Auerbach:  On  the  Heights. 
Transl.  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  Second 
Authorized  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  3  v.  Brigitta.  From  the 
German  by  Clara  Bell,  I  v. 

G.  Ebers:  An  Egyptian  Prin- 
cess. Translated  byE.  Grove,  2v. 
Uarda.  From  the  German  by  Bell, 
2  v.  Homo  Sum.  From  the  Ger- 
man by  Bell,  2  v.  The  Sisters. 
From  the  German  by  Bell,  2  v. 

Fouque:  Undine,  Sintram 
and  other  Tales.  Translated  by 
F.  E.  Bunnett,  I  v. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath: 
Poems.  From  the  German. 
Edited  by  hisDaughter.  S  econd 
Copyright  Edition,  enlarged,  I  v. 

W.Gorlach:  Prince  Bismarck 
(with  Portrait).  From  the  Ger- 
man by  Miss  M.  E.  vonGlehn,  iv. 

Goethe:  Faust.  From  the  Ger- 
man by  John  Anster,  LL.D.  iv. 
Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. From  the  German  by 
Eleanor  Grove,  2  v. 

K.  Gutzkow:  Through  Night 
to  Light.  From  the  German  by 
M.  A.  Faber,  I  v. 

F.  W.  Hacklander:  Behind 
the  Counter  [Handel  u.Wandel]. 
From  the  German  by  Howitt,  I  v. 

W.Hauff:  Three  Tales.  From 
the  German  by  M.  A.  Faber,  I  v. 

P.  Heyse:  L'Arrabiata  and 
other  Tales.  From  the  German 
by  M.  Wilson,  I  v.  The  Dead 
Lake  and  other  Tales.  From  the 
German  by  Mary  Wilson,  I  v. 
Barbarossa  and  other  Tales.  From 
the  German  by  L.  C.  S.,  I  v. 


Wilhelmine  von  Hillern: 
The  Vulture  Maiden  [die  Geier- 
Wally].  From  the  German  by 
C.  Bell  and  E.  F.  Poynter,  I  v. 
The  Hour  will  come.  From  the 
German  by  Clara  Bell,  2  v. 

S.  Kohn:  Gabriel.  A  Story 
of  the  Jews  in  Prague.  From  the 
German  by  A.  Milman,  M.A.,  I  v. 

G.  E.  Lessing:  Nathan  the 
Wise  and  Emilia  Galotti.  The 
former  transl.  by  W.  Taylor,  the 
latter  by  Chas.  Lee  Lewes,  I  v. 

E.  Marlitt :  The  Princess  of  the 
Moor  [das  Haideprinzesschen], 
2  v. 

Maria  Nathusius:  Joachim 
von  Kamern  and  Diary  of  a  poor 
young  Lady.  From  the  German 
by  Miss  Thompson,  I  v. 

Fritz  Reuter:  In  the  Year  '13 : 
Transl.  from  the  Platt-Deutsch 
by  Chas.  Lee  Lewes,  i  v.  An 
old  Story  of  my  Farming  Days 
[Ut  mine  Stromtid].  From  the 
German  by  M.  W.  Macdowall,  3v. 

Jean  Paul  Friedr.  Richter: 
Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces  : 
or  the  Married  Life,  Death,  and 
Wedding  of  the  Advocate  of  the 
Poor,  Firaiian  Stanislaus  Sieben- 
kas.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  E.  H.  Noel,  2  v. 

J.  V.  Scheffel:  Ekkehard.  A 
Tale  of  the  tenth  Century.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Sofie 
Delffs,  2  v. 

H.  Zschokke :  The  Princess  of 
Brunswick  -  Wolfenbiiltel  and 
other  Tales.  From  the  German 
by  M.  A.  Faber,  I  v. 


The  price  of  each  volume  is  I  Mark  60  Pfcnnige. 


Series  for  the  Young.  — Manuals  of  Conversation. 


Series  for  the  Young. 

Lady  Barker :  Stories  About. 
With  Frontispiece,  I  v. 

Louisa  Charles  worth:  Mi- 
nistering Children.  With  Frontis- 
piece, i  v. 

Mrs.  Craik  (Miss  Mulock): 
Our  Year.  Illustrated  by  C. 
Dobell,  i  v.  Three  Tales  for 
Boys.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
B.  Plockhorst,  i  v.  Three  Tales 
for  Girls.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  B.  Plockhorst,  i  v. 

Miss  G.  M.  Craik:  Cousin 
Trix.  With  a  P>ontispiece  by 
B.  Plockhorst,  I  v. 

Maria  Edgeworth :  Moral 
Tales.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
B.  Plockhorst,  I  v.  Popular 
Tales.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
B.  Plockhorst,  2  v. 

Bridget  &  Julia  Kavanagh : 
ThePearlFountain.  WithaFron- 
tispiece  by  B.  Plockhorst,  i  v. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb: 
Tales  from  Shakspeare.  With 
the  Portrait  of  Shakspeare,  i  v. 

Captain  Marryat :  Master- 
man  Ready;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the 
Pacific.  With  Frontispiece,  I  v. 

Florence  Montgomery :  The 
Town-Crier;  to  which  is  added: 
The  Children  with  the  Indian- 
Rubber  Ball,  I  v. 


—Each  volume  1  Mark  60  Pf. 

Ruth  and  her  Friends.  A  Story 
for  Girls.  With  Frontispiece, 
i  v. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wood:  William 
Allair;  or,  Running  away  to  Sea. 
Frontispiece  from  a  Drawing  by 
F.  Gilbert,  I  v. 

Miss  Yonge:  Kenneth;  or, 
the  Rear-Guard  of  the  Grand 
Army.  With  Frontispiece,  I  v. 
The  Little  Duke.  Ben  Sylvester's 
Word.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
B.  Plockhorst,  I  v.  TheStokesley 
Secret.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
B.  Plockho-st,  I  v.  Countess 
Kate.  With  Frontispiece,  i  v. 
A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  With 
a  Frontispiece  by  B.  Plockhorst, 
2v.  Friarswood  Post-Office.  With 
Frontispiece,  I  v.  Henrietta's 
Wish;  or,  Domineering.  A  Tale. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  B.  Plock- 
horst ,  I  v.  Kings  of  England : 
A  History  for  the  Young.  With 
Frontispiece,  i  v.  The  Lances  of 
Lynwood;  the  Pigeon  Pie.  With 
Frontispiece,  i  v.  P's  and  Q's. 
With  Frontispiece,  I  v.  Aunt 
Charlotte's  Stories  of  English 
History.  With  Frontispiece,  i  v. 
Bye- Words.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  B.  Plockhorst,  I  v. 


Tauchnitz  Manuals  of  Conversation. 

Each  bound  Jd  2,25. 
Neues  Handbuch  der  Engli-    Neues  Handbuch  der  Franzo- 

schen   Conversationssprache    von  siscJten  Conversationssprache  von 

A.  Schlessing.  L-  Rolli»-  .     .  _ 

A  new  Manual  of  the  German  Nouveau  Manuel  de  la  Con- 
Language  of  Conversation  by  versation  Albmande  par  MM. 
A.  Schlessing.  L.  Rollin  et  Wolfgang  Weber. 


Tauchnitz  Dictionaries. 

A  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German 
languages  for  general  use.  By  W.  James.  Twenty-eighth 
Stereotype  Edition,  crown  8vo  sewed  Mark  4, 50. 

A  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  French 
languages  for  general  use.  By  W.  James  and  A.  Mole. 
Twelfth  Stereotype  Edition,  crown  8vo  sewed  Mark  6,00. 

A  complete  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian 
languages  for  general  use.  By  W.  James  and  Gius.  Grassi. 
Eighth  Stereotype  Edition,  crown  8vo  sewed  Mark  5,00. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German 
languages.  By  J.  E.  Wessely.  Tenth  Stereotype  Edition. 
i6mo  sewed  Mark  1,50.  bound  Mark  2,25. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  French 
languages.  By  J.  E.  Wessely.  Tenth  Stereotype  Edition. 
i6mo  sewed  Mark  1,50.  bound  Mark  2,25. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Italian 
languages.  By  J.  E.  Wessely.  Seventh  Stereotype  Edition. 
i6mo  sewed  Mark  1,50.  bound  Mark  2,25. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  Spanish 
languages.  By  J.  E.  Wessely  and  A.  Girones.  Sixth  Stereo- 
type Edition.  i6mo  sewed  Mark  1,50.  bound  Mark  2,25. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  German 
languages.  By  J.  E.  Wessely.  Second  Stereotype  Edition. 
i6mo  sewed  Mark  1,50.  bound  Mark  2,25. 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Italian  and  German  lan- 
guages. By  G.  Locella.  Second  Stereotype  Edition.  i6mo 
sewed  Mark  1,50.  bound  Mark  2,25. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  and  English  languages. 
Second  Stereotype  Edition.  i6mo  sewed  Mark  1,50. 
bound  Mark  2,25. 

Technological  Dictionary  in  the  French,  English  and 
German  languages,  containing  about  90,000  technical  terms  em- 
ployed in  more  than  250  departments  of  industry,  by  A.  Tolhau- 
sen,  of  the  Patent  Office,  London.  Revised  and  augmented  by  Z.  Tol- 
hausen,  French  Consul  at  Leipzig.  Complete  in  three  Parts,  crown 
8vo  sewed  Mark  24,00.  Each  Part  (French,  German,  English 
[Second  Edition]  —  English,  German,  French  [Second Edition}  — 
German,  English,  French)  sold  separately  at  the  rate  of  Mark  8,00. 

A  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament. 
By  Dr.  Julius  Fiirst.  Fourth  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Samuel  Davidson.  Royal  Svo  sewed  Mark  19,00. 
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